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POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE POPULATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AS ASCERTAINED BY 
THE OFFICIAL RETURNS OF 1811.—ALSO 
ON THE MODES OF OBTAINING THE 
ENUMERATION COMPRISED IN THE RE- 
PorT, &c. 
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0 
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Questions addressed to the Overszers in 
England ; and to the ScHoomasrers in 
Scotland; who are respectively required 
to take an account of the resident Popula- 
tion, by proceeding from house to house on 
the twenty-seventh day of May one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eleven, and on the 
days immediately ——— thereto, if 
one day shall not be sufficient; and they 
are also required to specify in writing the 
name of the parish or place in the schedule, 
and whether it be usually called a parish, 
township, tything, quarter, or by what 
other denomination, 


Ist. How many INHABITED HOUSES are 
there in your parish, township, or place; 
and by how many FAMILIES are they occu- 

ied? 

' 2d. How many houses are now building, 
and therefore nai yet inhabited ? 

3d. How many other houses are uninha- 
bited ? 

4th. What number of families in your 
parish, township, or place, are chiefly em- 
ployed in and maintained by agriculture ; how 
many families are chiefly employed in and 
maintained by trade, manufactures, or han- 
dicraft ; and how many families are not com- 
prised in either of the two preceding classes ? 

N.B.. The total number of families in 
answer to this question, must correspond 
with the number of families in answer to 
the Ist question. 


Vor, XI, (Lit. Pan, Aug, 1812.] 


5th. How many persons (including chil- 
dren of whatever age) are there actually found 
within the limits of your parish, towaship, 
or place, at the time of taking this account, 
distinguishing males and females, and ew 
clusive of men actually serving in His Mae 
jesty’s regular forces, in the old militia, or in 
any embodied local militia, and exclusive of 
seamen eitier in His Majesty's service or be- 
longing to registered vessels ? 
th. Referring to the number of persons 
in 1801, to what cause do you attribute any 
remarkable difference in the number at pree 
sent? 
7th. Are there any other matters, which 
you may think it necessary to remark, in ex- 
planation of your answers to any of the pre~ 
ceding questions ? 


The question regarding ‘‘ UNINHABITED 
Houses’ was divided, for the sake of dise 
tinguishing unfinished houses, and ‘* theres 
fore not yet inhabited,” from houses uninha~ 
bited from any other cause. 

The propriety of distinguishing new houses, 
an indication of prosperity,—from houses in 
decay, or uvinhabited from any other cause 
authorizing an opposite inference,—needs no 
explanation ;—and the question of 1801 re- 
lating to the occupations of persons, was 
found in practice not to be such as insured 
uniformity in the answers to it. In some 
instances, a householder seemed to under- 
stand that the females of his family, his 
children, and servants, ought to be classed + 
with himself, but generally these appear to 
have been referred to the third class, as being 
neither agricultural nor commercial: inso- 
much that in some places, where the popula- 
tion was known to be almost entirely agri« 
cultural, the returns of 1801 do not assign 
above a third part to that class ; and in com- 
mercial towns a similar paucity of persons 
employed in trade is sometimes observable. 

On the whole, it may be said, that in the 
formation of the abstract nothing oceurted 
to create a wish for any further alteration of 
the question regarding occupations, excepting 
only the insertion of a few words to settle in 
what class miuers, fishermen, and those em- 
ployed in inland navigation, ought to bg 
placed. 
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In the answers respecting the familics em- 
ployed in agriculture, a remarkable proof 
occurred of the difficulty of putting any ques- 
tion which shall be universally uuderstood. 
In some places the occupiers of land, but 
not /abourers in agriculture, are supposed to 
belong to that class ; in other places exactly 
the contrary. ; 

The subject of classification may be dis- 


Enumeration of 1801 


missed by stating, that the third or negative 
class appears to consist chiefly of superannu. 
ated labourers, and widows resident in small 
tenements; this may serve to shew that 
scarcely any information can be drawn from 
the nambers which appear in the third or 
negative class: from the two former classes, 
and especially the agricultural, important ins 


ferences may with confidence be deduced. 


compared with 1811. 


POPULATION 1801. 


Males. | Females. 


Total. 


England .....+++++| 3,987,935) 4,343,499) 8,331,434] 1,207,393 4,575,763) 4,963,064) 9,538,827 


27,178} 284,36 
734,581 
470,593; 


Army, Navy, &c..... 


864,487, 1,599,068] 206,62 


POPULATION 1811. 
= Males. | Females. Total. 
541.546] 291,633) 320,155) 611,788 
826,191 979,497 1,805,688 
470,598] 169,902 640,500! — — 640,500 


Totals 5,450,292, 5,492,354) 10 942,646 1,654, ] 57] 6,334,087 6,262,716 12,596,803 


The number of males composing the ar- 
MY, NAVY, &c. includes the regular army, 
the artillery, and the British regular militia, 
all according to ihe returns to Parliament in 
1811; but the regiments of local militia, 
which were embodied for training and exer- 
cise on the 27th May 1811, have been as- 
cribed to their respective counties. With 
the navy are included the royal marines : and 
to all these are added the seamen employed in 
navigating registered vessels, 

Thus the also/ute 1NCREASE of the popu- 
lation from 1801! to 1814, appears to be one 
million six hundred und fifty-four thousand, 
or about fifteen in a hundred ; or, setting 
aside the increase of the army and navy, the 
population of England appears to have iu- 
creased fourteen and a half per ceut. ; Wales 
and Scotland thirteen per cent. 

The leading division of England into shires 
or counties appears to have becu established 
by our Saxon ancestors about a thousand years 
ago; many of the counties being mentioned 
in history before the extinction of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The further division of the southern parts 
of England into handreds is also unqnestion- 
ably of Saxon origin, and probabiy in imiia- 
tion of similar districts which existcd in their 
parent country :* but in what manner the 
Mame was applied is not certain, At least 
one hundred (which in Sexon numeration 
means one hundred and twentyt) free men, 


* Tacitus seems to describe a hondred- 
court very exactly: Eliguntur et principes 
qui jura per pagos vicosque reddunt : centeni 
singulis ex plelé comites, concilinm simul et 
guctoritas, adsent.—De Morib. German. 


+ Numerus Anglice computatur 1 cent. . 


householders, answerable for each other, may 
be supposed originally to have been found in 
each bundred; for that the hundreds were 
originally regulated by the population is evi- 
dent from the great number of hundreds in 
the counties first peopled by the Saxons, 
Thus Kent and Sussex at the time when 
Domesday Book was compiled, each contains 
ed more than siavy hundreds, as they do at 
present. In Lancashire, a county of greater 
area than either, there are no more than six 
bundreds,—in Cheshire, seven; and upon 
ihe whole, so irregular is this distribution of 
territory, that while several hundreds do not 
exceed a square mile in area, nor one thou- 
sind persons in population, the hundreds of 
Lancashire average at three hundred square 
miles in area, and the population contained 
in one of them (Salford Hundred) is above 
250,000. 

This striking irregularity seems to have 
been felt as an inconvenience as early as the 
time of Henry VIII.* when a remedy was at- 
tempted by ordaining divisions (called also 
limt/s or circuits) which still exist (more or 
less manifesily) in most of the English coun+ 
ties. These divisions appear to have been 
formed by a junction of small huadreds, or a 
partition of large hundreds, as convenience 
required in each particular case, and are re- 
eognized in subsequent acts? which regard 
the maintenance and relief of the poor. 

But time, which had caused the irregula- 
rity of the ancient hundreds, gradually has the 
same effect on more modern arrangements ; $0 
that to alter the names or limits of the an- 


pro CXX.— Domesday Bock, Vol. 1, p. 336. 
dn Civ. Line. 

* 22° Hen. VIII. c. 12. A. D. 1531. 

t 43° Eliz, and 1@-13° Car. II. 
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cient hundreds would really be equivalent to 
inventing and learning a new and changeable 
language, instead of retaining in use that 
which has been established for ages. An 
instance of the inconvenience of such reform 
occurs in Wales, several of the counties of 
which were created by act of parliament in 
1535, and the ancient districts called cantrefs 
and commols were altered into hundreds by 
virtue of a commission under the great seal 
for that purpose ; but the alteration was at- 
tended with much unexpected difficulty, three 
fears, and afterwards three years further, be- 
ing allowed for it by subsequent acts of par- 
liament ; and after all this deliberation, the 
new counties aud handreds exhibit more in- 
stances of indistinct boundary, that is, of pa- 
rishes and townships uot conterminous witi 
the county or hundred, than do the ancient 
counties; while the abolished cantrefs and 
commols ate not yel quite forgotten, and oe- 
casionally cause some confusion. 

In the northern counties, formesly exposed 
to hostile invasion, wards and wapentakes 
stand in place of hundreds. 

The lathes of Kent and the rapes of Sus- 
sex, are very ancient divisions. 

Corporate towns and some others havea 
ern ie and really are not in any 

undred. ‘The degree of separation and ex- 
emption varies infinitely, as might be expect- 
ed, and cannot be reduced to any general rule, 
heing indeed sometimes a subject of litigation. 
Hence the strict propriety of placing many 
cities and towns at the end of the respective 
counties :—and for the sake of comparison, 
other towns, which have risen into import. 
anee since the disuse of granting charters and 
immunities, although these towns are for 
every purpose included within some hundred 
of the county. ‘The metropolis presents an 
unusual difliculiy, as extending into two 
counties. 

There are in England and Wales about 
550 parishes which are known to extend into 
two counties, or into more than one hundred 
or other jurisdiction ; every one of these places 
creates a danger of duplicate entry The or- 
thography of the names of places is too litile 
settled, and many names ideatically the same 
eccur too often, to permit any certain recogni- 
tion of the same place. 

The country parishes of England (in the 
modern sense of the word parish) seem orizi- 
nally to have been of the same extent and |i- 
mits as the several manors; nor could it well 
be otherwise, because when it became settled, 
daring the ninth and tenth centuries, that 
tythe was generally due to the church, every 
lord of an independent manor would of course 
appoint a clergyman of his own chusing, or 
make a donation of his tytbes to some rel). 
gious community. Hence the parochial divi 
sion. of England appears to hare been nesily 
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the same as now established, in the Taxatio 
 osleeiastion, which was compiled in the 
reign of King Edward the First. (A. o. 1288 
—1292.) 
I the towns indeed there is considerable 
variation, personal tythes having been much 
more productive before the reformation of 
telizion than afterwards, and consequeutly a 
greater number of clergymen maintained in 
populous places. Thus the city of London 
(within and without the walls, but not jn- 
cluding the boro.gh of Somhwark) which 
bow reckons one hundred and eight parishes, 
forming no more than seventy-two ecclesiastl- 


cal benefices, had at that time one hundred 
and forty, Norwich in like manner is res 
duced from seventy parishes to thirty-seven, 
and other ancient cities in proportion: a suf- 
ficient indication that the number of parishes 
in towns was formerly suffered to increase in 


proportion to the population : and besides that 
personal tythes and dues must always have 
been in a great degree voluntary, it appears 
from the Taratio Ecclesiastica, that the 
profits accruing from one and the same parish 
were not confined to one spiritual person, nor 
even to one religious house or ora 
Under such circumstances, it is not likely 
that town-parishes were anciently limited 
eitherin number or extent; but the conflict~ 
ing rights of tythe owners, and the perambu- 
lations ordained by the canon law, must have 
settled the boundaries of country parishes 
much earlier. 

In later times the boundary of .every parish 
has been setied with precision, and indeed 
rendered immutable by any authority short of 
a special legislative enactment. This exaet- 


ness has been produced by the laws for the 
maintenance and relief of the poor, whose 
claims on a parish being regulated by their 
legal settlement in it, and the assessinent dr 
poor’s rate, which takes place in consequence, 
being levirs! according to the property of the 
other inhabitants, a double motive for ascet+ 
taining the boundary of a parisiy continually 
subsists, and was frequently a subject of Jiti- 


gation after the poor laws first becane 
densome. 

At that time the parishes of the northern 
counties were found to be much too large for 
the due administration of the poor laws, | 
which must always’ be tounded upon a pet=_ 
sonal knowledge of the situation dnd charace’ 
ter of every one applying for relief. ~-‘Thirry 
or forty square miles is there no unusual area . 
of a parish. ” 

In attempting an arrangement of this kind, 
comprehending the whole kingdom, the ques-_ 
tien, What ts a perish ? has ofien occurred, ' 
and has béen found not easily determinable. 
It has been asseried, that a’ parochial chapel 
is that which hath the privileges of adminis- 


sacraments (especiaily that of 
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tism) and the office of burial. ‘* For the li- | constable to make returns; from repairing the 


‘berties' of baptism and sepulture are the true | highways, because there is no suiveyor: bes 


distinct parochial rights; and if any new sides all which, the inhabitants have a chance 
oratory bad acquired and enjoyed this immu- | of escaping from direct taxation of every kind, 


nity, then it differed not from a parish 


The number of such places is not inconsi- 


charch And till the year 1300, .in all trials | derable, though difficult to be discovered ; the 

of the rights of particular churches, if it | present volume exhibits about 200 of them ; 

could be proved that any chapel had a custom | and the subject is the more worthy of aiten- 

for free baptism and burial, such place was | tion, inasmuch as the acquisition of new 

adjudged to be a parochial church.”* But | land, whether by ee forests, drainage 
r 


however true this may have been at the time | 
when parishes were originally formed,—in 
the present sense of the word parish, it is evi- 
dently falacicus, inasmruch as almost every 
chapel of ease would thereby constitute a se- 
parate parish : and in the various degrees of 
the dependance of chapels on their mother 
churches (as some rule must be adhered to) 
it has been deemed safe to assume, that where 
the curate is appointed and removeabie by the 
incumbent of the mother church, and more 
certainly where church-rates still continue to 
‘be paid towards the repair of such church, 
‘the chapelry is not parochial. On the other 
hand, a perpetual curacy has not been struck 
‘out of the list of parishes merely because the 
curate is appointed by the incumbent of the 
mother church, his permanent tenure (espe- 
‘cially if the curacy has been angmented un- 
‘der the laws which direct the distribution of 
Queen Anne’s bounty) seeming to alter the 
‘€ase materially. 

Parishes and parochial chapelries in England 
and Wales may safely betaken at ......10,674 

The number of places in England 
and Wales, of which the population is 
distinctly stated in the present ab- 


_ The number of parishes in Scotland 
is 921 ; of population returns is ...... 1,005 


Besides parishes and their tythings or town- 
ships, there are many places not contained 
within the limits of any parish, and thence 
called extra-parochial; and from some of 
these, returns of their population are not 
easily procurable. They are found usually 
to have been the site of religious houses or of 
ancient castles, the owners of which did not 
permit any interference with their authority 
within their own limits; and in rude times, 
the existence of such exemptions from the 


of fens, or embankment from the sea, fur- 
uishes frequent occasion for endeavouring 
even now to establish extra-parochial immu- 
nities. 

Districts of larger extent may be found, 
which, under the name of liberties interrupt 
the general course of law as affecting hun- 
dreds, in like manner as extra-parochial 
places that of parishes. In Dorsetshire, 
where this inconvenience chiefly prevails, 
the grants of some of these lider/ies are dated 
as late as the reign of Henry VIII. and even 
of Elizabeth. 


The number of parishes which extend into 
more counties, or into more hundreds than 
one, is 134, scarcely any county not afford- 
ing an instance, and some having parishes 
intermixed with every surrounding county. 
Several of the hundreds are so strangely scat- 
tered that they might be advantageously 
merged in others, as aa the conjoint name 
rs some hundreds seems formerly to have been 
one. 


The enumeration of the whole population 
may be considered as complete, no place 
being known finally to have omitted making 
return, 


The proportion of the sexes remains much 
the same as in 1801, being nearly as ten males 
to eleven females of the resident population, 
and nearly equal in the general total. The 
increase of the military, and of sailors, has 
indeed increased the number of males; but 
it is obvious that this increase has not been 
entirely furnished by Great Britain, many na- 
tives of Ireland, as well as foreigners, being 
included in the army, in the navy, and 
among those who navigate registered shipping. 


PARISH REGISTER ABSTRACT. 
The second object of the Population Acts 


geveral government of the kingdom is not 
surprising. At present the case is widely dif- 
ferent; and there seems to be no good reason 
for permitting extra-parochial places still to 
.avoid sharing the burdens borne by the rest 
-ef the community. Thus an extra-parochial 
. place enjoys a virtual exemption from main- 
taining the poor, because there is no overseer 
on whom a inagistrate’s order may be served ; 
from the militia laws, because there is no 


of 1861 and 1811 was to ascertain the increase 
or diminution of the population by means of 
the Parish Registers; and to effect this object 
certain questions were appointed to be an- 
swered by the officiating minister of every 
chureh and chapel in England and Wales. 
The former Population Act extended to Scot- 
land also ; but it appeared in the sequel, that 
few Registers are kept in that country, only 
99 returns having been received in conse- 
quence of the Act of 1801: so that it was 


* Degge Pats. Coun, P. 1. ¢. 12. 


useless to repeat that part of it. 
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The questions respecting the Parish Re- 
gisters were as follows : 

Ist. What was the number of baptisms 
and burials in your parish, township, or place, 
in the several years 1801, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Q, and 10; distinguishing males from females ? 

2d. What has been the number of mar- 
ridges in your parish, township, or place, in 
the several years 1801, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10? 

3d. Are there any matters, which you 
think it necessary to remark, in explanation of 
your answers to either of the preceding ques- 
tions ; especially, Whether any and what 
annual average number of baptisms, burials, 
and marriages, may (in your opinion) take 
place in your parish, without being entered in 
the Parish Register? 

Parish Registers have been established in 
Eng)and ever since the Reformation. 
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When it was enacted in the Reign of | 


Henry VIII that the Church of England 
should be na longer subject to the Pope, 
Thomas Cromwell was appointed the King’s 
Vicegerent for Ecclesiastical Juriidiction aod 
and in that capacity issued certain Injunctions 
to the Clergy in the year 1538. 

One of these Injunctions ordains that every 
officiating minister shall, for every church, 
keep a book, wherein he shall register every 
marriage, christening, and burial; and the 
Injunction goes on io direct the manner and 
time of making the entries in the Register- 
Book weekly; any neglect therein being 
made penal:—and in the first year of Ed- 
ward VI. (anno 1547) all episcopal authority 
was suspended fora time, while the ecclesias- 
tical visitors then appointed went through the 
several dioceses to enforce divers injunctions, 
and among others that respecting parish re- 
gisters, 

This injunction was again repeated in the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, who 
also appointed a protestation to be made by 
the clergy, in which, among other things, 
they promised to keep the register-book in a 
manner, 

he canons of the church of England, 
which are now iv force, date their authority 
from the beginning of the reign of James I. 
(anno 1603). One of them prescribes very 
minutely in what manner entries are to be 
made in the parish registers ; herein reciting 
the Injunction of 1538, and ordering an at- 
tested copy of the register of each successive 
year to be annually transmitied to the bishop 
of the diocese or his chancellor, and to be pre- 
served in the said bishop’s registry. 

This canon also contains a retrospective 
clause, appointing that the ancient registers 
so far as they could be procured, but espe- 
cially since the beginning of the reign of ii. 
zdbeth, should be copied into a parchment 


book, to be provided by every parish. This 
wise regulation appears to have been carried 
into full effect at the time; so that the an- 
cient parish registers now extant, usually 
commence with that Queen's reign, and some 
of them earlier, quite as far back as the date 
of the original injanction. 

Many inconveniences having arisen from the 
undue solemnization and neers. of marriages, 
an act was passed in the 26. Geo. II. * for 
the better preventing of Clandestine Mar 
riages,” which directs a certain formula for 
the registry of marriages, to be attested and 
signed by the minister officiating, the per- 
sons, married, and two or more witnesses ; 
and declares any erasure or mutilation of the 
marriage register, or any false entry therein, 
to be felony without Lenefit of clergy, which 
implies a capital offence : nor can a marriage 
be lega'ly solemnized in any chapel conse- 
crated since this law was made. A retro- 
spective relaxation of the act in this particular 
case took place in 1781, under an act by 
which marriages already solemnized in such 
chapels were declared to be valid; but the 
registers of such marriages were ordered to be 
fortwith removed to the parish charch. 

Particular care was taken, by marking the 
name of every supposed benefice and curacy 
on aset of county maps, and for checking the 
returns by that criterion, as well as by all 
other authorities which could be obtained. 
This was a labour of some months ; and in 
pursuance of the then object in view, more 
than 2,100 applications were made to officis 
ating clergymen, or in default of answer 
from them, to the respective overseers, whose 
names were known from the enumeration 
schedules. These applications producad 857 
returns, 

The non-return of a parish register was 
found in some cases to arise from the want of 
a church. ‘ 

Many chapels have been found on enquiry 
to have no register, or only a temporary ree 
gister annually incorporated iu that of the 
mother church, 

The number of parish register returns real- 
ly obtained in 1801 was 10,643: or 516 less 
i are entered in the present volume. 

For the duplicate returns of 1801,—and for 
the addittional returns and Dissenters’ returns 
of 1811, — the annual average number of 
baptisms, burials, and baptisms, for the last 
ten years (1801—1810) being next ascertains 
ed, the former were deducted from the latter : 
the balance remaining to be added to the ge- 
neral summary of 1801: and this process may 
be safely carried throughout the A i of the 
last century ; as a twentieth part of the pa- 
trish registers indiscriminately taken will of 
course exhibit nearly the same ratio of ins 
crease as the other nineteen parts. 
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The Annual Average Number of such Additional Baptisms (9,181), Burials (6,250), and Mar- 
riages (1,626), is os One in Thirty-two of the Average Number of Baptisms from 1801 to 
1810; as One in Twenty-nine of the Burials ; and as One in Fifty of the Marriages: and 
Additions in these proportions have accordingly been made to the Numbers appearing in the 
Parish-Register Abstract of 1801 ; as appears in the following Table: which, for convenience, 


is made to extend to the present time. 


YEAR 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
3784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1799 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
3806 
1807 
4808 
1809 
1810 


or more parishes are 


BAPTISMS. 


BURIALS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Parish- 
Register Addi- 
Abstract| tional. 


of 1801. 


Corrected 
TOTAL. 


Parish- 
Register| Addi- |Corrected 
Alstract| tional. | TOTAL. 
of 1801. 


Parish- 
Register | Addi- |Corrected 
Abstract | tional.) TOTAL. 
of 1801 


139.279 + 4,356 = 143,735) 


155,060 + 4,846 = 159,996, 


161,468 + 5,046 = 166,514) 


168,057 + 5,280 = 174,237 


180,184 + 5,632 = 185,816' 
187,063 + 5,846 = 192,914| 
206,960 + 6,467 == 213,427, 
221,562 + 6,799 = 228,361, 
224,123 + 7,004 = 231,127 
218,022 + 6,813 = 224,835 
214,579 + 6,706 = 221,285 
222,709 +- 6,960 = 229,669 
237,229 + 7,413 = 244,642 
235,323 + 7,354 = 242,677 
237,053 + 7,427 = 245,080 
243,085 + 7.596 = 250,681 
243,001 + 7,594 = 250,595 
248,774 + 7,774 = 256,548 
247,765 + 7,743 = 255,508 
261,262 4- 8,164 = 269,426 
256,027 + 8,001 = 264,028 
240,029 + 7,782 = 250,81) 
247,218 + 7.726 = 254,9!4 
249,000 + 7,781 = 256,781 
259.964 8,124 = 268 088 
262,357 + 8,198 = 270,535 
258,685 + 8,084 = 266,769 
247,147 + 73723 254,870 
237,029 
273,837 | 
294,108 
294,592 
292,201 | 
291,029 | 
300,294 | 
296,074 | 
299,989 | 


PrP 


298,853 


‘The number of benefices in England and 
Wales is vy no means equal to the number 
of parishes ; because in many instances two 
ermanently united as 
one benefice ; aud in the diocese of Norwich, 


152,5.0 + 4,767 = 157,307 | 132,728 + 4,577 = 137,305 


160,424 + 5,532 = 165,956, 
176,493 + 6,086 = 182,579 
166,973 + 5,758 = 172,731, 


154,0°6 + 5,334 = 160,020! 


155 637 + 5,367 = 161,004 ! 
174,383 -+ 6,013 = 180,396. 
191,736 + 6,612 = 198,348 
180,914 + 6,238 = 187,152 
181,989 + 6,275 = 188.264 


187,921 + 6,480 = 194,401 
185,470 +- 6,396 = 191,866 
179,058 + 6,174 = 185,232 
178,718 + 6,163 = 184,881 


181,345 + 6,253 = 187,598 
179,384 + 6,186 = 185,570 
178,731 +- 6,163 = 184,894 


180,452 ++ 6,222 = 186,674 
182,609 + 6,297 = 188.906 
196,865 ++ 6,788 == 203,653 
191,149 + 6,591 = 197,740 
203,328 + 7.011 = 210,339 
184,534 + 6.363 = 190,897 
184,929 + 6,377 = 191,306 
181,313 + 6,218 = 187,53! 
183,267 + 6,319 = 189,586 
201,128 + 6,935 = 208,063 
201,434) 
199,889 | 
203,728 

181,177 | 
181,240 
183,452 
195,851 

200,763 

191,471 

208,184 


The solicitude 


whic! includes Norfolk and Suffolk, the dio- | any deficiency in 
cesau has the privilege of granting a personal negligence ; and 


unien of parishes, on account of the small 
ex ont end value of many benefices in those 


63,048 + 1,261 = 64,309 
62,518 + 1,250 = 63,768 
61,834 + 1,237 = 63,071 
64,988 + 1,299 = 66,287 
67.583 + 1,352 = 68,935 
70,146 + 1,403 = 71,549 
€7,639 + 1,353 = 68,992 
69,067 + 1,381 = 76,448 
6,659 + 1,373 = 70,032 
69,310 +- 1,386 = 70,696 
69,263 + 1,585 = 70,648 
71,167 + 1,423 = 72,590 
73,450 + 1,469 = 74,919 
71,451 + 1,429 = 72,880 
79 390 + 1,407 = 71,797 
67,489 + 1,350 = 68,859 
71,674 + 1,433 = 73,107 
73,526 + 1,471 = 74,997 


77,919 + 1,558 = 79,477 


76,036 + 1,521 = 77,557 
68,481 + 1,370 = 69,85L 
67,228 
90,396 
94,379 
85,738 
79,586 
80,754 
83,923 
82,248 

3,369 
84,470 


eae 


CONCERNING THE REGISTRY OF 
MARRIAGES, 


of the female and her fa- 


mily, aided by the precision and severity of the 
Marriage Act, leaves no occasion to suspect 


the marriage registry from 
the deficiency trom other 


causes cannot be very imporiant. 
Some tew persons are known to evade the 


“a provisions of the Marriage Act by a marriage 
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in Scotland ; bat the registry of marriages in | and Wales may be deemed complete, and 


England is not much affected thereby, be- 
cause the family of the female who has becu 
thus irregularly married, usually cause such 
marriages to be afierwards solemnized accurd- 
ing to the law of england. 

The marriages of Dissenters of every de- 
nomination take place in the established 
church ; excepting those among Quakers, 
who are permitted to intermarry in their own 
congregation, To these may be added the 
Jews, who marry according to their own pe- 
culiar ceremonial. But neither of these reli- 
g!0us secis are numerous: and with these ex- 
ceptions, the marrisge registry of Lugland 


unexceptionable, 
A great variation in the annual number of 

| marriages is caused by the circumstances of 
_ the times, and especially by the price of pro- 
visions ; and in the ten years from 1801 to 
| 1811, the difference arising from this cause is 
perceptible ; so that no safe inference coucern- 
ing the increase or diminution of population 
can be drawn from the comparison of any 
single year with avother: but the average 
amount of the marriages for five years toge- 
ther, or for a longer period, is the best evie 
cence on the subject, because the register of 
marriages may be deemed perfectly correct. 


Number of Marriages in each Year, 
from 1755 to 1780. 


Average of Average «ff 


1756 | 50,972} 1764 |63,310] 1772 | 60,337 
1757 | 48,300] 1765 |59,227] 1773 |59,769 
1758 | 50,672} 1766 57,0161 1774 | 60.512 
759 |55,536f 1767 155,324) 1775 162,473 
1760 1768 | 58,331] 1776 | 65,462 
1761 {58,101} 1769 | 61.825] 1777 | 65,020 
1762 | 56,545] 1770 | 62,693] 1778 | 62,727 
1763 1771 {60,612} 1779 | 63,671 


re Fwe Years. Ten Years. 

1755 to 1760, inclusive — 52,666 
1760 to 1765, do. 30,883 56,275 
17900 1795, do, 72)203 § 71,784 

= 82,953 


1805 to 1810, do. 


CONCERNING THE REGISTRY OF BURIALS. 

The registry of burials may be supposed to 
be deficienton the following considerations : 

1. Many congregations of Dissenters, ine 
habiting towns, have their own peculiar bu- 
ryitig-grounds ; as have the Jews, and the 
Roman Catholics, who reside in London. 

2. Some persons from motives of poverty or 
convenience inter their dead without any re- 
ligious ceremony. But in estimating the de- 
ficiency from this cause, it should be con- 
sidered that a place must be very populous 
before the establishment of cheap burial- 
grounds can become a profitable speculation. 
Such there are in the metropolis, in Bristol, 
and in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. But the in- 
terments within the Loudon bills of mortality 
may be nearly ascertained ; and of the inter- 
ments at the Ballast-hills near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, a register or account is kept, of 
which a return was received, and entered. 

3. Children who die before baptism are in- 
terred without any religious ceremony, and 
consequently are not registered. 

4. Negligence may be supposed to cause 
some omissions in those of small benefices, 
where the officiating minister is not resident. 

5. Many persons employed in the army, 
and in navigation, die abroad ; and conse- 
quently their burials remain unregistered, 

" . 

The annual number of burials, as collected 


in pursuance of the Population Acts of 1801 
and 1811, authorizes a satisfactory inference 
of diminishing mortality in Evgland since 
the year 1780: the averaged number of re- 
gistered burials (though considerably fluctue 
ating from year to year) having remained sta» 
tionary during twenty-one years, from 1780 
to 1800; the first five years of which period, 
as well as the /as¢ five vears, and all the twen- 
ty-one years together, equally average at 
about 192,000 burials per annam. From 
1800 to 1805, the burials average at 194,000 
per annum; from that time to 1810, at 
196,000. It follows from hence, that about 
the year 1780 one person in 40 died annually ; 
in 1790, one in 45; in 1800, one in 47; 
and in 1810, one in 49 or 50:—and this im- 
proving ratio appears to be indisputable ; for 
although the registry of burials is certainly 
deficieut, no cause can he assigned for be« 
lieving that the deficiency has been increasing 
in the last thirty years. Indeed the progrese 
sive increase of population in these years has 
caused an augmented proportion of young 
persons ; which circumstance may have con- 
tributed (but in a small degree) to lessen the 
proportion of mortality to the population. 


The registry of baptisms is deficient from 
the same causes as that of burials, and from 


most of those causes in a greater degree. 


CONCERNING THE REGISTRY OF BAPTISMS. - 
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1. Many dissenters of every denomination 
(those especially who reside at « distance from 
any other burial-place) from motives of de- 
cency or convenience bury their dead in the 
cemeteries of the established church, though 
they baptize after their own manner or not at 
all. The question respecting unentered bap- 
tisms and burials shews a difference of sail 
four to one in the degree of deficiency, the 
annual average number of unentered baptisms 
being 14,860; of burials (setting aside Lon- 
don) 3,899. Nor does this represent the ful] 
amount or proportion of unentered baptisms, 
the clergy of the most populous places, espe- 
cially where many of the inhabitants are dis- 
senters, usually declining to hazard an esti- 
mate. A burial ground on the contrary is a 
visible object, a among the persons con- 
Mected with it, the clergyman can usually 
procure ‘an acconnt (more or less accurate) of 
the nomber of interments. 

2. Some irreligious persons, especially in 
large towns, neglect the rite of baptism alto- 
gether. 

3. Some children die immediately after 
birth, unbaptized ; these however not being 
registered among the burials, the comparison 
is not affected from this cause. But the 
great defect in baptismal registers arises from 
Private baptism, which is carried to an ex- 
tent not at all in the contemplation of the 
founders of the church of England ; for the 
canon ordaining registers applies to chris/en- 
ings, without further explanation ; and this 
word is usually understood to mean public 
bapiisrn only. The practice of the clergy is 
not uniform on this point; and it appears 
from the remarks subjoined to many of the 
parish-register returns, that the registry of 
— baptisms is denied in many places, 

rom a conscientious desire thereby to induce 
persons to cause their children to & publicly 
received into the congregation. On the other 
hand, it appears that ‘the great cause and 
necessity” mentioned in the rubric as necessa- 
ry to justify private baptism, is so little regard- 
ed by parents in some places, that such bap- 
tism (or ha/f-Laptism as it is popularly called) 
is become nearly general, and this whether 
it is intended afierwards to carry the children 
to church or not. Public baptism is some- 
times prevented by the difficulty of procuring 
fathers and godmothers, many persons 
ing deterred from undertaking this office by 
scruples of conscience ; and sometimes it is 
prevented by an unwillingness or inability in 


the parents to incur the expence which in. 


some places is customary on the occasion. 
These are objections not easily surmountable : 
—And upon the whole, the doubts and diffi- 
culties which envelope the question of private 
and public baptism, seem not unworthy of 
the notice of those to whom the remedy of 
such misapprehensions, whether of the clergy 
or laity, belongs. 
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4. Negligence may be su to cause the 
same proportion of omissions in the registry 
of baptisms as in that of burials. 


The whole number of baptisms collected 
for the purposes of the population acts of 
1801 and 1811, appears to be 9,315,016 ; of 
these, 4,753,865 males; 4,561,151 females : 
so that the baptisms are 10,423 to 10,000 
females.—The whole number of burials ap- 
pears to be 7,116,033: of these, 3,557,401 
males, 3,558,632 females; a remarkable 
equality in so large a number: and from 
hence it may be inferred, that the larger pro- 
portion of males born, which may be taken 
at 4} cent. very exactly balances the 
ber of those who die abroad in the employe 
ments of war and commerce. 


INCREASE OF THE POPULATION. 

The medium average of matriages in 1760 
and the four years preceding it (as collected in 
1801, and now corrected) may be taken at 
52,606: the registered baptisms of the same 
year 1760 appear to have been 192,900; 
therefore the registered baptisms were at that 
time as 306 to 100 marriages. 

In this manner the following table of pro- 
portions has been formed : 

Baplisms. 


Marriages. 
... 100 


100 


1790 .... 359. 
1793 


1805 ; 
..to... 100 

It appears hence that the proportion of re- 
gistered baptisms to marriages has continued 
much the same; the extremes of the fluc- 
tuation differing only a fourteenth part. 

In the first years which appear in the ab- 
stract of 1801, the amount of registered bap» 
tisms stands thus: in 1700, 152,000; in 
1710, 139,000; in 1720, 155,000; and this 
fluctuation is different from what must have 
happened if the deficiencies of registers were 
greater the further we go back in the exami- 
nation. 

It is true indeed, that in the years 1709 
and 1710, Englaud was afflicted by a dearth, 
which must have lowered the proportion of 
births in 1710 as happened in 1795 and 1800; 
the scarcity which prevailed in 1710, causing 
the average price of wheat to rise to 62 shil- 
lings per quarter; whereas the average price 
of the ten preceding years was only 30-shil- 
lings per quarter. The scarcity of 1800 
caused the average price of wheat to rise to 
110 shillings per quarter; whereas the average 
price of the ten preceding years was no more 
than 54 shillings per quarter, Therefore the 
severity of the dearths of 1710 and of 1800 
may be assymed to have been equal, and the 
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effect of both in diminishing the births and 
baptisms to have been also equal. In the 
year 1800, the baptisms were 255,000, 
though the five years average is 264,000. By 
applying a proportional increase to the bap- 
tisms of 1710, the number from whence the 
population of 1710 is to be deduced, becomes 
146,000 instead of 139,000. If the latter 
number were used, the population of 1710 
would appear to have been no more than 
5,003,000 in the ensuing table. 

The existing population of England and 
Wales in 1801, 13 taken at 9,148,000 in the 
following table ; and the p»pwiation therein 
attributed to the other years is obtained by 
the rule of proportion. 

Thus: if 263,409 baptisms (the average 
medium of the five years 1797—1800) were 
produced from a popalation of 9,168,000 ; 
from what population were 157,307 (the 
baptisms of 1700) produced ? 


Table of Population throughout the last Cen- 
dury. 
Eneuanp and Wates. 
1700. 5,475,000 
,... 5,240,000 
1720.........5,565,000 
1730......6+.5,796,000 
1740 ........6,064,000 
6,467,000 
1760... .....6,736,000 
1770, 428,000 


7,953,000 
1785.........8,016,000 
8,675,000 
1795........ 9,055,000 
1801 .......-9,168,€00 
1805-6 ..... 9,828,000 
1811...... 10,488,000 


Hereby it may be seen, that although the 
beginning of the eighteenth century exhibits 
a decreasing population, the lost number had 
been regained in 1720; since which time a 
continual though irregular increase appears. 
For the years 1785, 1790 and 1795, the 
average medium of the baptisms of each year 
with the four preceding years is taken. The 
baptisms of every year previous to 1780 were 
not called for by the act of 1801. 

Allowing something for the increasing po- 
pulation, the baptisms from 1801 to 1805, 
and from thence to 1810 inclusive, have been 
so equal (excepting those of 1801) that the 
population of 1805-6, may safely be taken at 
midway between the enumerations of 1801 
“ry 1811 (adding a thirtieth as above explain- 
i was supposed, that when the enumera- 
tion returns of 1811 were collected and ar- 
ranged, a considerable deficiency in those of 
1801 would become manifest ; but this did 
not happen, the seeming deficiencies of 180) 


so constantly upon inquiry and 
explanation, as to leave scarcely twenty places 
additional in 1811, and those among the 
smallest of the 15,741 which made separate 
returns. 

The deficiency therefore, if any, must be 
attributed to a less careful enumeration in 
1801 than in 1811. 

The apparent increase of the population of 
Great Britain from 1801 to 181! is 1,654,000, 
and of this in¢rease 1,277,000 in England 
and Wales; or, allowing a due share of the 
increase of the army and navy, 1,377,000 
may be assumed, and to this namber the re- 
sult of registered baptisms and burials is to be 
compared. The registered baptisms are 
2,878,906 ; the registered burials 1,950,189 5 
shewing an increase of 928,717: so that even 
allowing the deficiency of the baptismal ree 
gister not to be greater than of the burial ree 
gister, more than two-thirds of the increase 
is established upon incontrovertible grounds. 

From the year 1785 to 1795 the population 
increased 1,039,000 (¢thirleen per cent.) upe 
on that of 1785; or nearly in the same pro- 
portion as in the ten years which intervened 
between the enumerations of 1801 and 181) : 
—and from 1785 to 1795 the baptisms appear 
to nave exceeded the burials by 034,245, fall- 
ing short of the real increase by about ones 
third, as has again happened. 

From the collection of parish registers it is 
not difficult to compute the increase or dimi- 
nution of the population of the several coun- 
ties, in the same manner as of that of the 
whole kingdom ; but for this it is sufficient 
to state the population in 1700, 1750, 1801, 
and 1811. ‘fo the resident population of 
each county for the years 1801 and 1811, a 
thirtieth part is added for soldiers and mari- 
ners. 

The population of Great Britain in the 
year 1811, as here ascribed to the several 
counties, is less by 243,000 than in the table 
(page 163) because above a third of the army, 
navy, &c. are supposed not to be natives of 
Great Britain: Ireland furnishing a large pro- 
portion of the ariny and of the navy; and 
foreign countries a considerable number to 
the army, besides a majority of those seamen 
who navigate registered vessels. 

The area of the several counties in English 
Statute miles is here given for the convenience 
of those who may have occasion to calculate 
the comparative degree of Population ;—and 
to convert the English square mile into a 
measure known by all civilized nations, it is 
only necessary to reckon it as three to four of 
the area of the square geographical mile; of 
that four English square miles are equal to 
three geographical. This proportion may be 
deemed exact; for supposing a degree of la- 
titude (between 51° and 52) to measure 
60,864 fathoms (on the authority of General 
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Mudge) the area of an English square mile { tisfactory to know, that on the. whole, 


tw the geographical square mile is as 500 to 
398.6. 

The English square mile contains 640 sta- 
tute acres. 

* Seotland (with its islands} is about equa! 
to Ireland in area, and is half as Jarge as 
England and Wales; but in computing the 
area of Scotland in English square miles it is 
tight to mention that the Scottish mile is 
5,952 English feet, or (compared with the 
English miie) as 9 to 8 :—but is rapidly falling 
into disuse. 

The number of places which separately and 
distinctly levy a rate to maintain their own 

tis 14,611, according to the Poor Return 
Abstract of 1803. 
_ The unentered baptism, burials, and mar- 
riages, mentioned in the Parish Register Ab- 
stract at the end of the several counties, are 
included in these computations. 

The number of mairiages in Devonshire 
and Hampstiire is considerably increased by 
sailors’ marriages, which take place at Piy- 
mouth and Portsmouth: and the proportion 
of marriages in Middlesex is rendered very 
high by the practice of clandestine marriage, 


which iseasily accomplished in London. ‘The 
very low proportion of marriages in Heriford- 
shire shews that this practice extends even to 
the lower classes in that county. 


. . . 


At the close of the Tanres of Com- 
PARATIVE Poputation of Great Bur- 
rain,” (printedin our Eleventh Volume, 
p- 401), a hint was given that ‘ larger 
abstracts would be presented to Parlia- 
ment,” so soon as corrected materials for 
that purpose, with satisfactory authorities | 
for calculation, could be obtained. That | 
additional information has enabled the di- | 


mer occasion and the present, to com- 
municate this intelligence, which our 
readers have now perused. They will 
naturally suppose, that Mr. Rickman has 
enlarged on some things, which our limits 
have constrained us to contract; but we 
trust, that we have done no injustice to 
the statements of a very ingenious and in- 
teresting paper, on one of the most im- 
portant subjects that can be submitted to 
the consideration of the British Legis- 
lature. f 

Having formerly introduced a few re- 
marks on the Distribution of the Popo- 
lation, and the places distinguished by a 
more remarkable increase, we have no 
inducement to di-cuss that branch of the 


{ 


subjcct further. It is extremely sa 


there has been no error discovered, which 
might eblige us to deduct from the ex- 
tent of increase formerly reported. And, 
though whet mistakes were committed in 
the Report of 1801, may be thought of 
small consequence now, yet we are pleased 
to find, that repeated inquiry has detected 
no intentional deficit; and that, such as 
were imagined, were found on examina- 
tion to be mostly accounted for, The 
first operation of an undertaking so ar- 
duous as that of enumerating the popula- 
tion of our island, must inevitably be 
subjected to many difficulties, to misap- 
prehensions, to casualties from the expi- 
ration of office in some cases, from the 
inconvenience attending a visitation of 
all parts of a parish or district, in res 
mote country situations thinly inhabited, 
from loss of memorandums or notes taken, 
and from other accidental causes, 

If the intention of obtaining an enu- 
meration of the people at fixed periods, 
should have the collateral merit of effect~ 
ing a uniform arrangement, whereby the 


| divisions of our country should be regu 


Iated,—and as much as may be, assimi- 
jated, — it will hereafier highly favour 
the enquiries of the statesman, of the 
antiquary, and the county historian, Per- 
haps, too, by proportioning more equally 
the revenues of the church among ece 
clesiastics who perform duties connect- 
ed with population, by stationing more 
conveniently, relative to the population of 
neighbourhoods, the seats of magistracy, 
for purposes of general jusiice, and other 


ligent, and laborious reporter on the for- | accessibilities, this intention may prove 


of still greater and unexpected advantage 
to the community. 

Some of the institutions and regulations 
of our forefathers cannot be viewed with 
too much veneration : others have been 
rendered useless if not detrimental, by 
lapse of time ; and these might well bene- 
fit by modern improvements. Even the 
crawn itself is not equally the crown in 
all parts of its dominions: here it is 
Prince of Wales, there it is Duke of 
Lancaster, or Earl, &c. &c. The dues 
paid to it differ with these characters. It 
has Lought some dominions ; it is heir to 
others by descent. In like manner the 
popular customs of the inhabitants differ ; 
and to reduce them to system jis not easy. 
Even the weights and measures of various 
counties are not the same in name, in 
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capacity, in allowance, or, &c., notwith- 
standing sundry acts of parliament enact- 
ing one uniform standard.—That obvi- 
ous duty the selling of corn by the 
standard, or Winchester bushel, is not 
universally attended to; and, in fact, the 
operation of obtaining the average price 
of corn for the whole of England, is not 
without its difficulties; occasioned by 
such inconsistencies : as we have experi- 
eaced, when examining on what principles 
it was calculated. 

It isno wonder, that the lesser divisi- 
ons of the surface of our country should 
now be intricate; they were never well 
defined, in ancient days. The proper- 
ty in them has changed hands repeated- 
ly, and in infinitely vatied propor- 
tions. The continual shiftings of impor- 
tance, attached to different parts, suffici- 
ently accounts for this. What parts of a 
manor, for instance, were formerly of con- 
sequence from their population, or, &c. are 
now, perhaps, almost deserted; or what 
were mere waste, are now extensive towns, 
the scenes of busy manufactures, or of 
widely connected trafic. 

The enquiry What is a parish? a 
question to which the atteation of the 
Reporters has been called, has more 
than once exercised the enquiries of others 
within these few years. If a parish is, 
as it appears to be, an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, then, since there are now 
many thousands of other distinct ecclesi- 
astical establishments, what are their mu 
tual duties? Can the poor, for example, 
regularly receive donations or support 
from more than one at the same time ?— 
avd how far are they members of that 
from which they receive support ?—Can 
they be members of two ?—we think 
not. The same question, with variations, 
may be asked as to the propriety of the 
same person being a public officer'in two 
distinct ecclesiastical communities, at the 
same time. If a parish be merely a civil 
jurisdiction, then officers of ecclesiastical 
establishments distinct from those of the 
national church, may without scruple 
discharge its duties, receive its emolu- 
ments, enjoy its influence, &c. &c. 

The Parish Register of Marriages gives, 
we believe, rather a greater proportion of 
fertility to our population, than was here- 
tofore supposed. Three births to a mar- 
riage was the usual calculation ;- but from 
1700 to 1810, they prove to be nearly 


three and two-thirds. We congratulate the. 
ladies on this demonstration of their aug- 
mented powers of conjugal kindness and 
national patriotism: bet ween theirimproved 
fertility in child-bearing, and the decrease 
of burials, implying a greatly improved 
manner of treating their children when 
they are blessed with them ; there is every 
reason to expect that our population may 
continue to increase in a ratio still further 
accelerated, 

The question has been asked us in 
private asto the cause of this: but our 
conjectures as to the cause, must continue 
private at present. Thus far, however, 
we shall state without reluctance, 1. The 
absence of general calamities, such as 
pestilence, famine, &c. sweeping away 
multitudes. 2. The effect of infinitely 
greater attention to personal habits of 
cleanliness and other comforts. 3. The 
increased domesticity among the mass of 
the people. 4. The dispersion of know- 
ledge, which leads to a more regulated 
course of life, &c. than heretofore. 5. The 
spread of a sense of religious obligation’ 
to decorum of conduct. 6. The regula- 
tion of marriage, which has enforced a 
sense of its solemn engagements. 7. The 
comparative moderation in the use of spi- 
rituous liquors, among the more respectable 
{or middling) classes of society. 8. The 
use of ¢ea as a beverage, instead of those 
inebriating cordials ; this ought, perhaps, 
to have held the first place among these 
causes of prolific powers. 

And now, though it may be thought 
ridiculous, as modern opinions judge on 
ridicule, yet we shall not be deterred 
from askiog, what would have been our 
duty towards Providence had these enu- 
meration lists discovered a diminution in 
our population ? Should we not have no- 
ticed that affliction in our solemn days of 
humiliation and national supplication ? 
Should we not have lamented the want of 
that blessing which, in building up fam'- 
lies builds up the nation? Why, then, 
should we omit all notice of the IncREAsE? 
Why not return thanks for augmented 
strength, for consolidation of national 
power, for this felicity, which enables 
us, with greater energy than ever, to claim 
our proper rank and importance among 
those who are pronounced happy 
when, surrounded by a multitude of chil- 
dren,—‘* they speak with their enemies 
in the gate’? 
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Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in Lap- 
land ; now first published from the Origi- 
pal Manuscript Journal of the celebrated 
Linnews. By J. E. Smith, M.D. F.RS. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Price 20s. White and 
Cochrane, London : 1812. 


To contemplate the progress of ge- 
nius in the acquisition of knowledge is 
among the most interesting of occupa- 
tions. The capacity of intellect for 
observation, the bent or bias of talent 
toward a determinate species of obser- 
vation, the first conceptions of principles 
destined hereafter to acquire importance, 
and even to become foundations of 
science, the mutual support of trivial 
discoveries introductory to a general 
system, and decisive arrangement, to- 
gether with the native simplicity of a 
great mind, are so many points strongly 
attractive of liberal contemplation. 

. In discourses addressed to public au- 
ditories, the idea of study and artificial 


preparation, though justified by a con- 
viction of propriety, and even of neces- 
sity, yet acts as a drawback from our fa- 


vourable verdict on the personal charac- 
ter of the speaker; but in memoranda 
minuted down for the writer’s use solely, 
and expressing the feelings of his soul 
at the moment, in language and charac- 
ters intended to be intelligible to himself 
without reference to others, the absence 
of solicitude and refinement imparts a 
charin of the most powerful description, 
We inspect the heart of the writer, at the 
same time that we discover his powers ; 
we enjoy his company divested of his 
robes of office ; we learn at once his na- 
tural disposition, and witness the progres- 
sive ilumination of his understanding. 
Seldom have we been more delighted 
than in reading in this journal the re- 
marks of the great Linnawus on “ the 
length, of the legs of colts,” which he 
saw grazing beside their dams; and his 
note that * goslings are all uniformly of 
the same yellow hue when hatched, 
whatever colour they may acquire after- 
wards,”’ Every clodhopper in England 
could have told him this; and almost 
‘every one would have sneered at the 
wisdom of the traveller who minuted in 
his journal facts so notorious. Never- 
theless, these facts are parts of the 
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great whole of science; and the very 
same spirit of remark it was, that, oce 
cupied on more general principles, 
sketched out at first the rudiments of the 
Linnaan system, and at length perfected 
them ;—or at least, advanced them so 
near perfection, as to have excited the 
admiration of contemporaries, and to 
have laid succeeding generations under. 
the greatest obligations. The perseve- 
rance of genius, is, to the world, the 
only iegitimate evidence of the existence 
of genius: the capacious mind, while it 
extends its researches to subjects of rare 
occurrence and of immeasurable magni- 
tude, yet includes circumstances of a 
nature so trivial, that were these only to 
be the theme of its meditation, or dis- 


_ course, byestanders would form an opi- 


nion but little honourable to the party. 


Never was the simplicity of a great 
mind more strikingly exemplified than 
in Linnzus. Intent on the objects of his 
study, he thought no labour too much, 
might it but increase his acquaintance 
with the stores of nature. He traversed 
mountains and plains, forests and snows, 
marshes and seas, pursuing one settled 
purpose, yet omitting no opportunity of 
communicating advantages wherever re- 
quested. What a happiness to the hu- 
man mind is science! If envy were an 
allowable passion, how greatly is that 
man to be envied, who with Linnzus 
can find ample gratification on the sum- 
mit of a Lapland mountain, or with 
Tournefort on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; with Humboldt where the river 
of Amazons rolls its vast expanse of 
waves, or with Banks at the very Anti- 
podes to his native country ! 

The history of these volumesis given by 
their editor in his preface ; from which 
we learn that they are translations of 
theidentical MS. journal that was kept by 
Linnzeus for his own use, during his tour 
in Lapland, in the year 1732. It came 
present pro- 
prietor, together with the collection of 
its learned author. That these treasures 
should have been suffered to leave Swe- 
den was exceedingly regretted by the 
Swedish literati; and, happily for our 
country, his Swedish majesty too late 
sent in pursuit of them, both by land 
and by sea. Perhaps a court of literary 
conscience would have acknowledged 
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the right claimed by Sweden to publish 
this demonstration of the amiable temper 
and honest heart of her noble citizen. 
Be that as it may, we are glad that our 
country has communicated it tothe world ; 
and we acknowledge without reserve 
our obligations to Dr. Smith for this va- 
luable accession to the stores of British 
literature. It cannot be denied that we 


possess in other worksof this author—the — 


Flora Lapponica, for instance, the finish- 
ed results from these preparatory studies : 
they contain scientific descriptions of 
plants and animals; but ¢his contains a 
portrait of the man. His very errors are 
instructive. He has admitted here va- 
rious hints which on better reflection or 
information he rejected from them. A 
critical eye may detect one or two para- 
graphs which have the air of contradic- 
tions. In page 162, he speaks of the 
reindeer as feeding on frogs, snakes, and 
the lemming, or mountain rat; in p. 177, 
he says,” there are neither frogs nor ser- 
pents in Lapland.” In one place he 
mentions swine as bred by the people ; 
in others he describes the reindeer as 
the only animal, the flesh of which is 
eaten, But, these particulars may all be 
true, by reference to different countries 
in the course of his journey. He did 
right to minute down, even what was 
told him ; for though we cannot rest our 
faith on the reports of ignorance, or su- 
erstition, yet the origin of those reports 
18 often an interesting object of enquiry, 
in relation to the human mind; not to say, 
that sometimes they may have a founda- 
tion, though essentially different from 
that attributed to them by the vulgar. 
Linneus has enriched his journal with 
delineations of various implements, &c. 
observed during his excursion. ‘Those 
who have had opportunity of examining 
later Swedish works descriptive of Lap- 
Jand, with portraits of the people, views of 
places, &c., including the Voyage Pic- 
turesque published by Col. Skioldebrand, 
will inspect these slight demonstrations 
with great advantage; and while they 
acknowledge the spirit of Linnaeus’s pen, 
they will no less acknowledge their ob- 
ligation to more finished art for their 
better understanding of his figures. 
Above sixty such sketches, cut in wood, 
adorn these volumes. Dr. S. should have 
added a map of the traveller's route. 
Linnzus notes that “ he set out alone 
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from the city of Upsal, on Friday, May 
12, 1733, at eleven o'clock, being at 
that time within half a day of twenty- 
five years of age.” He returned Oc- 
tober 10, about one e’clock in the after- 
noon. He travelled north, and west, 
to Norway, and the Sea; and was de- 
sirous, as he tells us, of visiting that fa- 
mous Whirlpool, the Maelstrom; bat no 
guide was bold enough to conduct him 
to that dreaded spot, In the course of 
his pilgrimage. he contemplated men, and 
manners ; habitations, animals, plants, 
mountains, plains, rivers, the ever shining 
sun, and the ever active wind. He was 
sometimes overcome with heat, some- 
times his garments were a sheet of ice ; 
he was sometimes famished for want of 
food ; and sometimes he could not eat 
the food set before him, for want of salt, 
He climbed mountains difficult of ac- 
cess; and was wrecked, so far as his 
frail embarkation could be wrecked, to 
the great loss and damage of his herba- 
rian collections. Into these adventures 
we cannotattendhim, We shall merely 
observe that, in our opinion, many ex- 
cellent hints for domestic, if not for pub- 
lic use, may be selected from his pages ; 
and shall then add a specimen or two of 
his observations. 

The Laplanders have various prepata- 
tions of milk and flesh, which are capable 
of being preserved for months and years. 
Some of them appear to deserve the at- 
tention of our navy. Milk hardened 
and impregnated with the properties of 
sorrel, or other plants, might repell the 
Sea scurvy. The drippings from toasted 
cheese made of reindeer’s milk, are spe- 
cific against those troublesome sores, 
chilblains: has cheese made of cow’s 
milk (unsalted) any similar property ? 
The Laplanders make the mattresses for 
their beds of the great hair moss, which 
is very soft and elastic, and never grows 
hard by pressure; and they obtain an 
admirable glue from the refuse of the 
perch, fish ; a material so tenacious that 
they entrust the strength of their bows to 
it. Much more we -learn from our ob- 
servant author; but we must not follaw 
even Linnzus blindly. We smile at his 
notion, that Adam and Eve were giants ; 
and that mankind, owing to poverty and 
othér causes, have diminished in size :—at 
the Lueness of distant mountains as being 
occasioned by a fog :—at his brood of frogs 
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heard to croak, in the stomach of a wo- 
man,* who was relieved by drinking 
brandy ! ~at his energetic threat of in- 
flicting fificen pair of stripes on the Lap- 
landers, til] they built chimneys to let out 
the smoke from their houses;—not omit- 
ting his distress, when his landlady did not 
comprehend his request that his linen 
might be washed; for she wore none; nei- 
ther did her countrywomen. But we ve- 
nerate him for pointing 02! to the peasants 
the plants which proved fatal to their cat- 
tle; in one meadow aconile, in ano- 
ther hemlock ;—~tor his attention to their 
welfare in noticing the d-fects of their 
police ; tor his opinion on their accom- 
modation with churches, near their dwell- 
nigs ; and for his prevailing gratitude to 
the Divine Being for his general good- 
ness, and his own personal preservations, 

There is, amidst ali the distresses of 
the traveller, with which we symSathize 
something charactevistically picturesque in 
the description given by Linnaus of a 
Lapland woman peasant. Happily for 
him,.her heart was not so hard as her 
features were; and her repugnuaace to 
his perishing in her country does great 
honour to her humanity. The scene is 
not equal to that of Mungo Parke, re- 
lieved in his exhausted sate by women of 

. Africa, yet were all circumstances com- 
pared, perhaps it is but little less honour- 
able to the sex. 

We waited till about two o'clock in the 
afternoon for the Laplander I had sent on 
the expedition above mentioned, who at 
Tength returhed quite spent with fatigue. 
He had made the requisite enquiries at many 
of the huts, but in vain. He was accou- 
panied by a person whose appearance was 
such that at first I did not know whether | 
behe!d a man ora woman, I scarcely believe 
that any poetical description of a fary coul: 
come up to the idea, wiicl this Lapland fair 
one excited. Jt might weil be imagined tha. 
she was truly of Stygian origin. Her stature 
was very diminutive. Her face of the darkest 
brown from the effects of smoke. Her eyes 
dark and sparkling, her eyebrows black 
Her pitchy-coloured hair hung loose about her 
head, and on it she wore ared flatcap. Soe 
had agrey petticoat; and from her neck, winch 
resembled the skin of a trog, were suspended 
a pair of large loose breasts of the same brown 
ornament, but encompassed, by way of 
complexion, with brass rings. Round her 
waist she wore a girdle, and on her {cet a pair 


of half boots. 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XI. p. 723. 


Her first aspect really struck me with 
dread; but though a fury in appearance, she 
addressed me, with mingled pity and reserve, 
in the following terms ; 

**©O thou poor man! what hard destiny 
can have brought thee hither, to a place never 
visited by any one before? This is the first 
time Lever beheld a stranger. Thou misera- 
ble creature! how didst thou come, and 
whither wilt thou go? Dost thou not per- 
ceive what houses and habitations we have, 
with how much dilliculty we go to 
church 

I entreated her to point out some way by 
which I might continue my journey in any 
direction, so as wot to be foreed to return the 
way I came. 

« Nay, man,” said she, ‘ thou hast only 
to go the saine way back again ; for the river 
overfows so much, it is vot possible for thee 
to proceed further in this direction. From 
us thou hast no assistance to expect in the 
prosecution of thy journey, as my husband, 
who might have helped thee, is ill. Thou 
mayst inquire for our next neighbour, who 
lives about a mile off, and perhaps, if thou 
shouldst meet with him, he may give thee 
some assistaace, but I really believe it will 
scarcely be in his power.” 

1 inquired how far it was to Sorsele. ** That 
we glo not know,” replied she; ‘* but in the 
present state of the roads it is at least seven 
days journey from hence, as my husband has 
told me.” 

My health and strength being by this time 
materially impaired by wading through such 
an extent of marshes, laden with my apparel 
and luggage, for the Laplander had enough 
to do to carry the boat; by walking for whole 
nights together; by not having for a long 
time tasted any boiled meat; by drinking a 
great quantity of water, as nothing else was 
to be had ; and by eating nothing but fish, 
unsalted and crawling with vermin, I must 
have perished but fora piece of dried and salted 


reindeer's flesh, given me by my kind hostess - 


the clergyman’s wife at Lycksele. This food, 
aowever, without bread, proved unwholesome 
and indigestible. How I longed once more 
'o meet with people who feed on spoon-meat! 
I inquired of this woman whether she could 
give me any thing to eat. She replied, ‘* No- 
thing but fish.” I looked at the fresh fish, 
as it was called, but pereeiving its mouth to 
be full of maggots, I lad no appetite to touch 
it; bat thouge it thus abated my hunger, it 
did not recruit my strength, I asked if 
could have any reia-deer tongues, which are 
commonly dried for sale, and served up even 
at the tables of the great ; but was answered 
in the negative. ‘* Have you no cheese made 
of rein-deers’ milk?" said I. ‘* Yes,” re- 
plied she, bat itis a mile off.” it 
were here would you allow me to buy some?” 
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** ] have no desire,” ans-vered the good wo- 
man, ‘* that thou shouldst die in my country 
for want of food.” 

On arriving at her hut, I perceived three 
cheeses lying under a shed withont walls, 
and took the smailest of them, which she, 
after some consultation, allowed me to pur- 
chase. 

The cap of my hostess, like that of all 
the Lapland women, was very remarkable. 
It was made of double red cloth, as is usuaily 
the case, of around flut form. ‘The upper 
side was flat, a foot broal, and stitched 
round the edge, where the lining was turned 
over. At the underside was a hole to re- 
ceive the head, with a_ projecting border 
round it. The lining being loose, the cap 
covers the head more or less, at the pleasure 
of the wearer. 

As toshift, she, like all her countrywomen, 
was destitute of any such garment. Sue 
wore a collar or tippet of the breadih of two 
fingers, stitched with thread, and bordered 
next the skin with brass rings. Over this 
she wore two grey jackets, both alike, which 
reached to her knees, just like those worn by 
the inen. 

[ was at last obliged to return the way I 
came, though very unwillingly, heartily wisit- 
ing it might never be my fate to see this place 
again. twas as bad as a visit to Acheron. 


The woman was right in remarking 
the difficulty of the way to church, for 
we learn that in some places the peasants 
set out on the Friday morning, to be in 
time for service on the Sunday. The 
miles it must be remembered are Swedish 
miles: each equal to six E:glish miles. 
The bonnet thus noticed by our traveller, 
which he explains by a sketch, differs litle 
from the blue bonnet of the Scots, 


The Laplanders and their companions 
the reindeer, are ever in motion: almost 
half the time of the attendants is spent in 
running after stragglers; however, this 
incessant exercise is alledged by Linnawus 
as one cause of the health and agility of 
these people. 


I wondered that the Laplanders hereabouts 
had not built a score of smal! houses, lofty 
enough at least to be entered in an upright 
posture, as they have such abundance of wood 
athand. On my expressing my surprise at 
this, they answered In suminer we are in 
One spot, in wiater at another, perhaps twen- 
ty miles distant, where we can find moss for 
ourreindect.” [asked why they .did not 
collect this moss in the suunmmer, thar they 
might have a supply of it during the winter 
frosts?" They replied, that they gave their 
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whole attention to fishing in summer time, 
far from the places where this moss abounds, 
and where they reside in winter. 

These people eut a great deal of flesh meat. 
A family of four persons cousumes at least 
one reindeer every week, from the time when 
the preserved fish becomes too stale to be eat- 
able, till the return of the fishing season. 
Surely they might manage beter in this re- 
spect than they do. When the Laplander in 
summer catches no fish, he must either starve 
or kill some of his reindeer. He has no other 
cattle or domestic animals than the reindeer 
and the dog: the latter cannot serve him for 


food in his rambling excursions; but when- 


ever he can kill gluitons (Mustela Gulo), 
squirrels, martins, bears or beavers, in short 
any thing except foxes and wolves, he devours 
them. His whole sustenance is derived 
from the flesh of these animals, wild fowl, 
and the reindeer, with fish and water. 
A Laplander, therefore, whose family cons 
sists of four persons, including himself, when 
he has no other meat, kills a reindeer 
every week, three of which are equal to 
an 0x; he consequently consumes about 
thirty of those animals in the course of 
the winter, which are equal to ten oxen, 
whereas a single ox is sullicient for a Swedish 
peasant. 

The peasants settled in this neighbourhood, 
in time of scarcity, eat chaff, as well as the 
inner bark of pine trees separated from the 
scaly cuticle. They grind and then bake it 
in order to render it fit for food. A part is 
reserved for their cattle, being cut obliquely 
into pieces of two fingers’ breadth, by which 
the fodder of the cows, goats, aud sheep is” 
very much spared. The bark is collected at 
the time when the sap rises in the tree, aud, 
after being dried in the sun, is kept for winter 
use. They grind it into .meal, bake bread 
of it, and make grains to feed swine upon, 
which render those animals extremely fat, 
and save a great deal of coro. ; 


To what distressing expedients may 
the want of food reduce our fellow men ! 
Linneas wondered much how the Lap- 
landers knew tl.e individuals of the rein- 
deer, which composed their herds; in 
number from 200 to 1000; the latier num- 


‘berimplying awea!thy proprietor. He was 


answered, ‘that each one of them had an 
appropriate name, which the owners knew 
perfectly.” This, says he, seemed to me 
traly astonishing, as the form and colour 
are so much alike in a'l, and the lattér 
varies in each individual every month. 
The size also varies according to ihe age 
of the animal, ‘To be able to dintinguish 
one from another among such multitudes, 
(for they are like ants on an ant-hill,).was 
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beyond my comprehension.” Had this 
learned and attentive student of nature 
been suddenly tragsported among the 
Gozzards [Goose-herds] of our fenny 
counties, he would have found an in- 
stance of discrimination more astonish- 
ing still; for let a flock of geese in the 
custody of a herd, be more than a thou- 
sand;—with the young, seven or eight 
thousand,—yet will he know every one 
of them, discover whether any one be 
missing, and place every one punctually 
on her own nest, if she requires assist- 
ance. Such are the powers of untutored 
nature, when directed to a single object ! 
Our author adds, 


T witnessed with pleasure the supreme tran- 
quillity enjoyed by the inhabitants of this 
sequestered country. After they have milked 
their reindeer, and the women have made 
their cheese, boiled their whey to the requi- 
site consistence, and taken their simple re- 
past, they lie down to enjoy that sound sleep 
which is the reward and the proof of their 
innocent lives. There is rarely any conten- 
tion among them. 


We find, however, from other pages, 
that these innocent people will drink 
‘brandy when they can get it, longer than 
they can stand; and among the observables 
recorded in this journal are ‘“ a gibbet, 
with a couple of wheels, on which lay 
the bodies of two Finlanders without 
heads. These men had becn executed 
for highway robbery and murder. They 
were accompanied by the quartered body 
of a Laplander, who had murdered one 
of his relations,” 

These people secluded as they are, are 
pot beyond the reach of commerce ; they 
purchase cloth for garments, beside those 
they make of deer skins ; these they wear 
when in full dress ; their jacket is orna- 
mented also with a high blue collar with 
a brown edge, which edge costs them a 
dollar extraordinary per ell ;—and the 
whole collar is stitched over and over again 
with thread. They complain of being 
obliged to dispose of their own goods at 
too low a rate ; and indeed it does seem 
as if they were much in the power of 
the négocians with whom they deal. Our 
author seems intent on recommending 
them to the merchants of Stockholm. 

In our third volume, p, 562, we gave 
some account from Col. Skioldebrand, of 
the marriages of the Laplanders. The 


Dr. Smith's Lachesis Lapponica: 


Col. says, “ the parents of the young 
man choosea spouse for him,”———But we 
learn from Linnzus, that “ in the first 
place the lover addresses his favourite fair- 
one in a joking manner, to try whether 
his proposal be likely to prove acceptable 
or not."—Now this is exactly what we 
suspected :—nor shall we impeach the 
young man’s character on this account ; 
or on that of his attempt to conciliate the 
affection of his beloved, by decorating his 
person with a coat of white wadmal cloth; 
but, can we sanction his recourse to the 
perfume of “ a little withered fungus,” 
the agaric of the willow,* as a charm ? 
We seriously caution the Lapland lasses, 
however, against incurring the impu- 
tation cast on their sister brunettes, 
among the Malays, [noticed in ano- 
ther article of the present namberj, for 
while the Sumatran damsels, of the pre- 
sent day! find great difficulty in maine 
taining the temperature of their hearts at 
the freezing point, amid the ardent suns 
of the torrid zone, how can Arctic mai- 
dens support with obduracy the impulse 
of solar influence, acting night and day, 
all the summer long? 

We suppose Linnzeus did not witness a 
baptism, or a funeral, as he does not men- 
tion eith@y. Since his time, missionaries 
have been sent among these people; and 
much has their civil and social state been 
improved of late. We can form no 
better wishes for them, than that this 
good may be unmingled with evil; and 
that the comforts of domestic life may be 
increased, while their innocence, their 
peace, their cheerfulness, their bealth, 
and their agility continue undiminished, 


* The reflections of the great naturalist on 
this whimsicality, are expressed with a naiveté 
too pleasant to be omitted. We transcribe a 
note of Dr. Smith's: 

I must here present the English reader with 
a passage on this subject from the Fvora Lap- 
ponica. ‘* The Laplind youth, having found 
this Agaric, carefully preserves it in a little 
pocket hanging at bis waist, that its grateful 

erfume may render him more acceptable to 
Cis favourite fair-one. O whimsical Venus ! 
in other regions you must be treated with 
coffee and choclate, preserves and sweetmeats, 
wines and dainties, jewels and pearls, gold 
and silver, silks and cosmetics, balls and 
assemblies, music and theatrical exhibitions: 
here you are satisfied with a litile withered 
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4 Grammar of the Malayan Language, 
with an Introduction and Praxis. By Wil- 
liam Marsden, F.R.S. 4to. p.p. 275 5 price 
£1 1s. boards. For the Author; Black 
and Co. London, 1812. 


Mr. Marsden from motives of con- 
venience, published his ‘* Dictionary of 
the Malay Language,”* before his gram- 
mar; the natural order of these works is 
now restored, and the present, though 
Jast, is a very useful and instructive intro- 
duction to the former, The settlements 
of the English nation never extended so 
widely as those of the Datch into coun- 
tries where this language prevails; and 
therefore it has remained with but slight 
exceptions, unknown among the learned 
of our country. A number comparatively 
small of our traders in the East, ventured 
to establish themselves among a people, 
whose character it was understood, com- 
bined rapine and treachery ; while their 
coasts were reputed to be more than com- 
monly injurious to European constitutions. 
The Dutch, however, had numerous co- 
Jovies, or rather factories, among the is- 
lands, using the Malay tongue ; and their 
Company patronized the means for facili- 
tating an acquantance with it. Their lin- 
guists prodaced the most valuable and co- 
pious labours on this subject ; which en- 
gaged the presses as well of Amsterdam 
as.of Batavia. Times have changed: the 
Dutch Company no longer holds up its 
head: its last, and most valuable settle- 
meant is wrested from it, and the British 
flag floats where formerly that of the 
Batavian government alone was dominant. 
In proportion to the importance of our ac- 
quisitions in those parts, is that of giving 
a wider circulation among our country- 
men, to the language spoken by the na- 
tives ; and every endeavour for this purpose 
isentitled to ourgrateful acknowledgments. 

But not the statesman, or the inerchant 
metely, is interested in what we may 
term the communication of a new lan- 
guage (for whatever of the kind our press 
formerly produced is now rare, or al- 
most unknown), the philosophical enqui- 
ter into history and manners feels an in- 
terest in examining the dialects of the nu- 
merous family of mankind. By tracing 


* For Mr. M.’s History of Sumatra, Vide 
Panorama, Vol. 1X. p. 449. For his Diec- 
tionary, Vol. XI. p. 207. 

Vou, XI. (Lit. Pan. dug, 1812.) 
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them from country to country, so far as 
we are able, a portion of the history of 
our species opens onour view. Language 
was at all times indispensable to man ; 
and to wherever he roamed, he took with 
him that into which he had been initiated 
in his native land, Settlers among other 
nations would quickly iatermix the lane - 
guage spoken around them with their 
own. But setders ona small and unin- 
habited island, after they had once affixed 
names to such objects as were new, would 
Jong retain the dialect spoken by their an- 
cestors. By this, in after ages, their res 
lation may be discovered ; and this testi- 
mony of their descent, is independent of 
historical record. To what variations it 
has been subjected, or from what causes 
it now differs from that prevalent in their 
original country, is a curious question for 
philosophical investigation. ‘To this the 
learned will attach themselves ; while the 
merchant studies with solicitade the pre- 
sent names with the properties of commo- 
dities, and the sale prices of what the 
country produces. 

Mr. Marsden’s introduction to this vo- 
lume is an interesting account of the ex- 
tent to which the Malayan language has 
spread, its probable origin, or rather seat, 
among the shores of the great Asiatic 
Continent, its peculiarities, so far as they 
assist in that enquiry, the works publish- 
ed by Europeans, which have professed 
to treat on it, with the rules adopted by 
the author in composing his present per 
formance. 

This language prevails throughout a cons 
siderable portion of what is vaguely term- 
ed the East-Indies, but especially on the 
Southern part of the Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges, and the almost innumerable is- 
lands eastward of the Moluccas, known 
under the general appellation of the Spice 
Islands. The interior of the larger of 
these islands have, nevertheless, each its 
own peculiar language, the Malayan being 
attached chiefly to the coasts, and dis- 
tricts accessible by means of the rivers, 
This proves sufficiently that it is not the 
original language of the tribes by which 
these islands were first peopled ; but has 
been introduced by strangers, and subse« 
quent settlers. Those who spoke it were: 
commercial, or they were powerful ; and 
their favour insiuated, or force predo« 
minated, in the establishment of t is 
Janguaze. Mr. M. assures us also, that 
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it is singularly soft and easy of pronun- 
ciation, simple in the grammatical relation 
of its words, and plain and natural in the 
construction of its sentences. It has been 
cultivated with care as a written language. 

If we rightly interpret the fable, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, the phraseology, which 
describes the source of the river Malaju 
as rising inthe mountains of Maha-meru, 
it furnishes evidence that the Sumatrans 
acknowledged their descent from the great 
Indian horde; and from Sumatra fami- 
lies of them have migrated, as led by the. 
spirit of adventure. There are certain 
fixed points to which colonists however 
distant, will not fail to refer the situation 
of their parent country. In the west the 
rising sun has sufficiently marked the east, 
from which they travelled. Hence the ido- 
latry paid not to the sefting, but to the 
rising sun. Hence the delight taken in 
whatever was Oriental, and the distinc- 
tion annexed to the productions of the 
Asiatic Continent. Eastward of Maha- 
Meru this natural distinction ceased, and 
other indications were adopted; as in 
the South, or the North, others still. 
Where the Monsoon, depending on natu- 
ral causes, is a constant and inevitable 
effect, it may be admitted as no improba- 


ble conjecture that a distinction might be 
formed between those people who arrived 
at the island where this family first seated 
itself, by a track full in the course of the 
wind, or to the northward, or to the south- 


ward, of that course. In fact, the Ma- 
Jays familiarly employ the phrase of drang 
de-hawah ang’in signifying the ‘ leeward 
people,” or literally, the “‘ people beneath 
the wind,” in contradistinction to the drang 
de dtas angin “windward people,” or 
** those above the wind.” As these descrip- 
tions are used very irregularly and even 
contradictorily, in different parts, Mr. M. 
finds a difficulty in admitting that they 
originated in a reference to the Monsoon ; 
but nothing forbids our supposing that an- 
ciently, according to the then state of navi- 
tion, these islands were approached only 
or chiefly under certain circumstances of 
that permanent gale, by those who first 
frequented them; while later knowledge, 
notwithstanding its superiority, has been 
unableto reform the phraseology, or to sub- 
stitute more correct expressions to signify 
that distinction. 

Admitting the conjecture that Mount 
Meru is the acknowledged origin of the 
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Malays, it would be truly. wonderful if 
no traces of the ‘‘ venerable Sanskrit,’* 
remained in their language: atid we should 
expect to find these remains most evident 
in such words as were preserved rather 
among the learned than among the popu- 
lace. Mr. M. informs us, that such 
Sanskrit terms as now are embodied into 
this language, are those which express the 
feelings of the mind, the most obvious 
moral ideas, the simplest objects of the 
understanding ;—not ordinary or vulgar 
things, or common or familiar matters. 
These terms moreover, it appears, have 


acquired an intensity of signification :—as. 


sakti, which in Sanskrit denotes ‘‘ power,” 
is restricted in Malayan to ‘‘ supernatural 
power,” — [rather to power par excel- 
lence ;] and putrda signifying ‘‘ a son,”’ is 
applied only to the ‘son of a royal per- 
sonage’’—who surely is the son, par ex- 
cellence. This seems to favour the idea 
that persons of the superior ranks retained 
an acquaintance with their original lan- 


guage long after the roaming vulgar had. 


lost it; and it confirms Mr. M’s. supposi« 


tion of the “ early period”’ at which the. 


Malay language was affected by the Sans- 
krit. 

Another philosophical argument is 
started by Mr. M. which deserves further 
enquiry. The cultivator of a plant is 
most likely to have given name to that 
plant: the purchaser of it would retain 
that name, he would not impose another : 
and the manofacturer of an article, the 
same: we cannot, therefore, infer much 
from finding a few similar words in a fo- 
reign language, in favour of the suppo- 
sition that ¢hat language is the mother 
tongue. 

Mr. M. will perceive that we some- 
what differ from his theory ; for he 
supposes the Malayan language to be 
a dialect of that prevalent among the is- 
lands ; and to have been at a very remote 
and unknown period, enriched by an ac- 
cession of Sanskrit words. A much great- 
er inroad has been made on it, by the in- 
troduction of Mahommedism, and with 
it the Arabic language; the character, 
too, of the Arabic is become very much 
the character of the Malayan ; but not so 
entirely as to supersede the necessity of 
casting a new font of characters in which 
to print this grammar ; or to induce our 
author to suppress his censures on Mr. 
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tongue,” in which the Persian- Arabic 
types were used, after a sort, as far as 
they would go, though with many omis- 
sions ; while in numerous instances, by 
neglect of the Malay mutations of their 
powers, they became absolutely deceptive, 
and in many more, direct nonsense.— 
A list of the dictionaries foreign and Eng- 
lish, with other assistance, consulted by 
Mr. M. would afford no amusement to 
our readers : to know that they may find 


such a catalogue here, with remarks, may, | 


nevertheless, be acceptable to students 
who desirea proficiency in this language. 

Mr. M. has departed from the usage of 
the Malay scribes, who place the six letters 
cs 3 which are formed 
judiciously enough, by the simple expe- 
dient of increasing the number of diacti- 
tical points, from 3 
at the end of the alphabet; in order to 
introduce them each after its respec- 
tive original, thereby better preserving the 
classification ; for which he has the au- 
thority of the Persians. * 

Of the thirty-four letters which compose 
the Malayan alphabet, ¢hirtcen are Arabic; 
six are Malayan ; and fifteen are common 
to both languages. The language has few 
compound words ; and few of three syl- 
lables, Nouns capnot be said to possess 
the distinction of gender, number or case. 
The absurdity of attributiug difference of 
sex to things, or to the names of things, 
not organized by nature to reproduce their 
kind, has not been adopted by the framers 
of the Malayan tongue, Males and females 
of living beings are expressed by appro- 
priate terms ; as they must be in all lan- 
guages; but a séone is neither male nor 
female, innature ; why should it be mas- 
culine or feminine in language? We 
cannot say that our opinion is equally in 
favour of the Malayan mode of reckoning 
some things by ¢ai/s instead of heads.— 
“In our own language, says Mr. M. 
speaking of cattle, we say two or more 
“ head ;” whilst the Malays (somewhat 
more appropriately) enumerate cattle, 
birds, and animals, in general by the 
“tail"—as kida lima ikur five tail of 
horses: karbau samlilan ikur nine tail of 
buffaloes : dyam saling ampat ikur four tail 


* See a similar mode of classification pro- 
posed for the English alphabet, in Panorama 
Vol. XI, p- 521. 
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of game-cocks.” Now, to this we object : 
1, that it is more natural to count cattle, 
&c. by the part most distinguished, most 
prominent, or first seen in its approach, 
i.e. the head: 2 that these animals may 
be deprived of their tails, yet may continue 
to live, and to be countable; but deprived’ 
of their heads, they are no longer either. 

The principles of numeration in num- 
bers between the tens, and between the 
hundreds, also displease us: for twenty= 
five they say familiarly — half of thirty ; 
which an Englishman would understand 
tobe fifteen: for one hundred and fifty, 
they say, ha/f of two hundred: so for 
two and a half, they say half of three ; 
and for three and a half, half of four. 
But, they have the same usage as our 
selves in denoting nine by one less than 
ten; and ninety-nine by one less thana 
hundred. Is this substraction founded in 
nature ? 

Custom has varied the terms of en- 
dearment: a lover and his mistress, a young 
husband and wife, are brother and sister : 
this seems to imply a refinement truly 
oriental ; and perhaps. might be traced, 
were it worth while, to Hindoostan. Cus+ 
tom, also, influences the poesy of the 
language, and the poet “ rails on lady 
fortune in good terms, in good set terms,” 
as well in Sumatra, asin Europe. We 
cannot pretend to set the rules of Malayan 
Grammar before our readers; but the 
article of poetry as treated by Mr. M. 
furnishes at once amusement and instruc 
tion, 


The following observations are intended to 
be confined as much as possible to what is 
properly Malayan verse; which, interwoven 
as it is with the manners of the people, must 
have been cultivated by them long before the 
introduction of Arabian literature. 

The more common terms for verse including 
rhyme, are sejd and sayak. Rhyme, it must 
be understood, is an essential part of every 
kind of metrical composition, blank verse 
being unknown to the Malays. 

Their poetry may be divided into two spe- 
cies; the sidr or shidr (often pronounced 
sayer), which they also name madah eulo- 
gium, and nadlam or nazam arrangement, 
and the pantun, which is also named seloka 
stanza, from the Sanskrit. The former come. 
positions have a fair claim to the denomina- 
tion of poems, being usually of considerable 
length, and serious in point of style. The. 
subjects are sometimes historical, (as, for in- 
stance, a poem in my possession on the war 
between the king of Mangkasar and the 
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Datch, under the famous Cerne ius SPeEL- 

_ MAN), but are oftener romances, in which 
supernatural agency is a distinguished feature. 
Some of them contain panegyrics, and others 
an unconnected succession of moral reflexions, 
the burthen of which is the poet’s complaint 
of the caprice and untowardness of fortune, 
the evils attendant on poverty, the unkind 
neglect of relations and friends, and above 
all, the difficulty of finding liberal patrons 
amongst the great. They are written in 
thyming couplets, the lines of each couplet 
running lengthwise, with a point, small cir- 
cle, or other mark to denote the interval, in- 
stead of being placed under each other, as in 
our poems; the page by this means exhibiting 
a double column. 

The pantun, seloka or stanza, consisting of 
four short lines alternately rhyming, is sen- 
tentious and epigrammatic ; but its essential 
quality and that from whence it acquires its 
mame, is a quaint allusion, by which it af- 
fects to express more than meets theear. The 
first two lines of the quatrain are figurative, 
containing sometimes one, but ofiener two 
unconnected images, whilst the latter two are 
moral, sentimental, or amorous, and we are 
Jed to expect that they should exemplify and 
constitute the application of the figurative 

rt. They do so in some few instances, but 
in general the thought is wrapt in such obscu- 
rity, that net the faintest analogy between 
them can be traced, and we are even disposed 
to doubt whether any is intended or occurs 
otherwise than bychance. Yet (as Dr. Ley- 
pew has observed) ‘* the Malays allege that 
the application of the image, maxim or simi- 
litude, is always accurate ;” and this is in 
some measure evinced by the eager attention 
(surely not to be-excited by mere nonsense) 
paid to the poetical contests which give birth 
to these, ofien extemporaneous, productions, 
and the applause bestowed upon such as, to 
the taste of the by-standers, contain the most 
witty and pointed allusions; for ‘* these 
pantuns (adds the same writer) the Malays 
often recite in alternate contest for several 
hours ; the preceding pantun — furnish- 
ing the catchword to that which follows, un- 
til one of the parties be silenced or vanquish- 


With regard to the metre of their poetry, 
it appears to be regulated by the ear of the 
composer, rather than by rules previously es- 
tablished for his guidance, and is consequent- 
ly subject to much licence in the disposition 
of the longand short, or, more properly, the 


accented and unaccented syllables. But not- 
withstanding this, a general similarity of 
cadence prevails throughout all poems of the 
same class, and the principles therefore on 
which the verse is constructed should not be 
considered as an hopeless subject of iuvestiga- 
tion. 
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The following specimen may remind 
the reader of the laborious effusions 
of the ingenious Quarles and his con- 
temporaries ; whose first words—or second 
words, according tothe case, made verses 
in sequence; and whose rhymes answered 
in sense to the corresponding lines of a 
separate stanza, perhaps, twenty lines off. 


“* Butterflies sport onthe wing around, 
They fly to the sea by the reef of rocks. 

My heart has felt uneasy in my breast, 
From former days to the present hour. 


They fly to the sea by the reef of rocks. 
The vulture wings its flight to Bandan. 

From former days to the present hour, 
Many youths have I admired. 


The vulture wings its flight to Bandan, 
Dropping its feathers at Patani. 

Many youths have I admired, 
But none to compare with my present choice. 


His feathers he let fall at Patani, 
A score of young pigeons. 

No youth can compare with my present choice, 
Skilled as he is to touch the heart. 


There is throughout the East a kind of 
covert allusion by signs, in love-matters, 
a mode of expression, by which one thing 
typifies another. A skein of silk sent 
from a youth to a maiden implies ‘* my 
heart is captivated, enthralled, by thy 
charms ;” wool implies complaint of ab- 
sence ; sult signifies perpetuity of affec- 
tion: and thus flowers, gold and silver 
thread, and divers colours of silk, in 
short almost every article, has an esta- 
blished association of idea, by which it 
speaks, to the understanding, as in the 
days of Juvenal :-— 

Hoc discunt Juvenes ante Alpha et Beta puelle. 


We suspect that the Malayans practise this 
art; and that the admiration of auditors, 
&c. arises from the precision with which 
these images are applied. Our suspicion 
is not diminished by discovering that the 
Malayan ladies are tender hearted, or at 
least, are not so unapproachably reserved, 
as to freeze beholders into icicles, or to be 
thought icicles, themselves. The follow- 
ing verses, if they be not aspersions, are 
surely tinctured with the spirit of scandal ; 
yet they bear a strong resemblance to 
what may be heard occasionally in an is- 
land not directly under the Equator, as Su- 
matra is; an island however to which Mr. 
M. could haye no possible reference, whea 
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selecting them. Is it not lamentable 
that the fair sex among the Malays, 
** whose complexions resemble burnished 
gold, and whose countenances are re- 
splendent as the full moon,” should be 
guilty of indiscretions, which prognosticate 
nothing less than the end of all things !— 
but, what else can possibly be expected 
from their ‘‘ flirting and toying with the 
young men,” &c. &c. &c. as charged on 
them in the following verses ? 
It is true that those of the present race are wise ; 
They have much science, but plain good sense 
is wanting. 
They are able to count the starsin the sky, 
But cannot tell when their own faces are 
smutted, 
Their employment is mutual obloquy and recri- 
mination, 
And every place is filled with inquisitive 
tatlers, 
In these days the behaviour of young women is 
immodest, 
Flirting and toying with the young men. 
It was not the case with maidens of former times, 


Who possessed much delicacy and sense of 
shame. 
Circumstances are now very different, 
And all sort of conversation is familiar to them. 
Where there are a number of youthful gallants, 
Thete ~ will find the young women assem- 
ed, 
Whose manners assume a variety of hues. 
The consequence of all this is but too obvious. 
Even the children now o’days (imitate their 
elders). 
And both boys and girls are equally forward, 
They play about promiscuosuly together, 
With all the familiarity of man and wife. 
Are not such things evident signs, 
That the end of the world is drawing near ? 
We nevertheless, maintain our hope, 
that these unnatural transgressions are not 
general; for if they were, of what avail 
could the golden advice of the parental 
sages who know the world, among the 
Malays, be ? or, the prudence enjoined 
in the stanza annexed ? 
If you, my son, are about to take a wife, 
You should look for these four qualifications : 
In order that your family may be prosperous, 
And your friends may have pleasure in fre- 
quenting your house. 
In the first place, chuse a petson of good birth ; 
In the second, let her be the, owner of some 
thousands ; 
Thirdly, elegant in person and sweet in counte- 
nance 5 
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Fourthly, of good understanding and accom- 
plished manners. 
Should she be deficient in any one of these, 
Take not such a woman to wife. 
If youdo, your friends will avoid your company, 
And you will sit moping like a spectre. 


LLL LLL LL LL LOL 


A Practical Abridyement of the Laws of 
the Customs, relative to the Import, Ex- 
port, and Coasting T'rade of Great Britain 
and her Dependencies ; (except the East 
Indies ;) including a Statement of the 
Dutics, Drawbacks, and Bounties, di- 
rected to be paid and allowed, ‘The whole 
interspersed with Orders in Council ; and 
brought up to 5th January, 1812. By 
Chailes Pope. Price 20s. Longman and 
Co. London: 1812. 


Tue prodigious increase of British 
Trade, with the variety of articles now 
included in it, has rendered the Custom 
House laws and regulations, a labyrinth 
not to be safely trod by every one, withe 
out assistance. There is some intricacy, 
and more trouble, in passing goods through 
the London Custom House (for of that 
we speak, as having the better acquaint- 
ance with it), but the laws which direct 
and limit the operations and speculations 
of merchants, are a much greater source 
of embarrassment, notwithstanding the 
readiness of the commissioners to put the 
most favourable construction on the con- 
duct of commercial men of repute. The 
alterations which have been made in the 
very numerous acts of Parliament, by 
which the Customs are governed; the 
different constructions, or usages, which 
affect them; their perpetual reference 
one to another, ‘‘ have been,” says our 
author, ‘“‘ most fruitful sources of per- 
plexity, till at last the laws of the cus 
toms have become so entangled, as to be 
in a great measure useless to persons, who 
may have recourse to them for casual ine 
formation.” Like other parts of our law, 
they are a mass forming an irregular sys- 
tem; and whoever attempts to reduce 
them to order, by which their application 
to any given subject cannot but be faci- 
litated, performs an acceptable service to 
the country. Indeed we doubt whether 
this service is not a duty officially due 
from the government to the public; but 
as we see no prospect of government dis- 
charging such duty authoritatively, we 
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must content ourselves with commending 
the labours of individuals. To answer that 
purpose, partial attempts have been made ; 
and voluminous works on the laws of 
merchants, &c. have paid some attention 
to this department; Mr. Reeves also, 
published a masterly treatise on ‘ The 
Law of Shipping and Navigation ;” and 
a few leading hints may be found in other 
works. Nevertheless, a compendious, 
but general treatise, in which the legis- 
lative evactments, though abridged, should 
be clearly expressed and readily found, 
cannot but be acceptable. Mr. P. pro- 
fesses to have retained the*very words of 
the originals, and to have removed re- 
dundancies only. He also proposes to 
publish yearly, an appendix, containing 
such alterations as are made by law or pro- 
clamation. 


The Customs are certainly of great an- 
tiquity, and part of the common law of 
the land; notwithstanding, Coke has 
shewn that they are granted to the King 
by Parliament, 3 Edw. I. though the 
record is not now extant. They were 
customary payments, and in 21 Edw 
c. 8, the King declares that he will not 
draw certain temporary aids and taxes, 
[the war taxes, income-taxes, &c &c. of 
those days] into a custem, ‘The most an- 
tient actof Parliagent ailaded to in the 
present work, is 11 Edw. HL 


We did not think at onr first opening 
of this volume, that it would farnish an 


extract: but having noticed under the ar- | 
| enactments : 


ticle “* Coin,’ a fair counterpart in an- 


tient time to the present scarcity of gold | 


and silver, and greatly wondering by what 
means the nation could maintain its ex- 
istence; without the aid of a paper circu- 
lation, which has been described as our 
sheet anchor, &c. &c. in the present day, 
we have deemed it our duty to make our 
readers participants in a matter of such 
deep cogitation, such personal, and uni- 
versal concern, 


6 Rich. I]. c. 2. § 1.—The king enjoineth 
all manner of people, as well strangers as de- 
nizens, upon pain of so much as they may 
forfeit, that none of them cauce to be carried 
out of the realin, any golil or silver, in 
money, bullion, plate or vessel, neither by 


ner, but the wages of the king's ‘fortresses 
beyond the sea, and especially excepted the 
ptelates, Jords and others of the realm, to 
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whom sometimes it behoveth necessarily to 
make payments beyond the sea, that of the 
same payments only they make exchanges’ in 
England by good and sufficient merchants, 
and first especial licence hau of the king. 
The merchants that shall so make exchanges, 
shall be diligently examined and sworn in 
their proper persons as ofien as they shali have 
the said Daniaee! that they shall not send be- 
yond the sea, any manner of gold nor silver 
under the colour of the same exchange. And 
if any person be duly attainted that he hath 
caused to be carried beyend the sea, any gold 
or silver against this ordinance, he shall forfeit 
to the king the sum so carried. 


We find a complaint of the same nature 
in after periods ; for in 2. Hen. IV. cap. 5. 
it is enacted that 


If any searcher of the king may find gold 


-or silver in coin, or in mass, in the keeping 


of any that is passing, or upon his passage, 
in any vessel to go out of the realm without 
the king’s special licence ail that gold or silver 
shall be forfeited to the kiog, saving his 
reasonable expences, which he shall be bound 
to discover presently after that he is charged 
so to do by the same searcher, or else all the 
money so concealed shall be forfeited to the 
king. But merchant-strangers that do sell 
their merchandize within England, and the 
one-half of the money of England received 
for the same, do employ upon other mer- 
chandizes of the realm, may freely caggy out 
the other half by the king’s licence according 
to the statute thereof made. 


But, after storm, sunshine ; and as the 


| law has already provided for the case, too 


much publicity cannot be given to its 


Livery person may freely import into this 
kingdom, guineas and halt-guineas, (8 Will. 
ity. 


The following are some of the laws 
under which the trade in coinage, and 


' the currency of the kingdom are now se- 


cured, On the prohibiting clauses in fa- 
vour of Bank money, instead of Royal 
coin we need say nothing, 


Silver coin of this realm, or money pur- 
porting to be such, which is not of the es- 
tablished standard of the mint fh weight and 
fineness, shall be prohibited to be imported 
into Great Britain or Ireland from foreign 
countries. If such coin, exceeding in amount 


; | £5, be found by any officer of customs on 
exchanges to be paid, nor in any other mane | 


board any boat, vessel, or barge in the said 
kingdoms, or in the eustody of pérsons coming 
directly from the waterside, or upon informa- 
tion, in any house or other place on search 
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there made agreeably to 13 & 14 Car. 2, the 
officers may stop such coin, and put it in his 
majesty’s custom-house warehouse in the port 
next to the place where such stop shall be 
made. If it appear upon examination there 
to the collector or other principal officer of 
customs of the place, that the coin is of the 
established standard of the mint in weight 
and fineness, the same shall, upon demand, 
be forthwith delivered to the owner thereof, 
and the officer or any person acting in his aid, 
shall not be liable to any action or suit on ac- 
count thereof. But if such coin or any part 
thereof be less in weight or fineness than as 
aforesaid, such part shall be forfeited ; and, 
after condemnation, it shall be melted down 
or defaced in such manner as the commission- 
ers of customs may direct. (14 Geo. ILI. 
6. 42. § 1.) 


If any person bring into this realm an 
kind of coin, not the proper coin of this 
realm, nor permitted to be current within the 
same, but resembling, or made with intent 
to resemble, gold or silver coin of a foreign 
prince, state or country, or to pass as such 
foreign coin, knowing the same to be false or 
counterfeit, to the intent to utter the same 
within this realm, or within any dominions 
of the same, such person shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of felony, and may be 
transported for any term not exceeding seven 


years. (37 Geo. III. c. 126. § 3.) 


If any person bring into the United King- 
dom any counterfeit dollar, resembiing or 
made with intent to resemble the dollars 
marked ‘ Five shillings dollar, Bank of 
England, 1804,” coined or stampt, and cir- 
culated by the governor and company of the 
bank of 
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ngland, or pass such dollar, know- | 


ing the same to be counterfeited, to the in- | 
tent to utter the same within the United | 


Kingdom, or within any dominions thereof, 


shall be deeined and adjudged guilty of fe- 
fony ; and shali be transported for any term 
not exceeding seven years. (44 Geo. Ill. 
c.71.§ 2.) 


If any person bring into the United King- 
dom any counterfeit tokens, made with the 
intent to fesemble the tokens intended to be 
circulated by the governor and company of 
the Bank of England for 5s. 6d., 3s. and 
1s. 6d., or with intent to pass as such tokens 
respectively, knowing the same to be coun- 
terfeited, to the intent to utter them in the 
United Kingdom, or within any of the do- 
minions thereof, every person so offending, 
on conviction shall be adjudged to the guilty 
of felony, and shall be transported for any 
term not exceeding seven years. (50 Ceo. 
LIT. 110. § 2.) 


| 
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A Commentary on the Military Establish- 
ments and Policy of Nutions, Vol. II. By 
the Hon. Henry Augustus Dillon, Colonel 
of His Majesty’s 101st, or the Duke of 
York's Irish Regiment of Foot, and a 
Member of Parliament for the County of 
Mayo ; 8vo. p.p. 270, price 7s. Kerby, 
London, 1812. 


WE congratulate the country at large 
on the perseverance of the Hon. Colonel 
Dillon. Last year witnessed the publica- 
tion of his first volume, ‘‘ on the Military 
Establishments and Defence of the British 
Empire.”* In the postscript to that vo- 
lume, we were informed “ that the second 
would contain an Epitome and Analysis 
of the Prussian Manceuvres ; tracing their 
origin, in an enquiry whether they be not 
founded in the tactics of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans.” Had the honorable author 
been content to treat his subject in a sus 
perficial way, he would have rested satis- 
fied with doing this, and no more; but 
he has judged it necessary to enter upon 
a preliminary discussion including subjects 
of very great importance ; and these form 
the matter of the present volume, It is 
divided into nine chapters: 1. the intro 


ductory chapter, in which many points or 
_ the highest consequence to States in gene- 
ral, and to the United Kingdom in parti- 
cular, are freely argued; some popular 
errors are corrected ; the true strength of 
| the nation is proved to be independant of 


commerce ; and, in an elaborate compa~- 
rison between them, an agricultural peo- 
ple is shewn to possess many and solid 


advantages, in point of stabilit ower 
every person so ofiending, on conviction, | Bess P y> P 


of defence, military energy and prompti- 
tude, over a commercial nation. This 


| may revolt the feelings of those who have 


studied statistical science amidst the cla- 
monrs of the Stock-Exchange ; but per- 
sons of enlarged intellects, and unfettered 


} modes of thinking, will not rest on the 


estimates of such calculators, when na- 
tional welfare and honor are in question, 
The hon. author shews, that to provide 
against war, is an imperious duty. A 
trae statesman will be indefatigable to 
enable his country to resist aggression 5 
and to support the energy of protracted, 
hostilities for an indefinite period ; and this 


* Vide the Literary Panorama, Vol. X. 
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more especially in times like the present ; 
when, in fact, peace is only to be procured 
and maintained by force of arms; when, if 
England wishes to enjoy her natural com- 
forts, her civil rights, uniojared by her ene- 
mies, she must preserve an attitude of vi- 
gilant preparation for war;—she must 
sleep upon her arms. She will always be 
exposed to melaucholy results, if she is to 
form an army, after her foes have taken 
the field; or, if being engaged in active 
warfare, she waste her vigour in petty 
enterprizes, till her adversary is imposing 
degrading conditions on her allies in the 
heart of Europe. As France has become 
more than ever, a military state, it is ne- 
cessary that England should become more 
than ever an armed nation ; not only for 
the purposes of parade, but of serious and 
efficient warfare, 

The time is at length arrived when the 
nation feels in common with the gallaat 
Colonel, the importance of making every 
exertion to rid the Spanish nation of its 
barbarous foes;—by expulsion, says our 
author ;—more probably, by extermina- 
tion, say the Panoramists ;—but either way 
implies the augmentation of the forces 
under the Earl of Wellington to a first 
rate army. This happy result may not be 
so distant as some among us imagine. 
Were the moment arrived, when not 
a Frenchman should be found on the 
soith of the Pyrenees, Buonaparte would 
be obliged to recross the Niemen, or would 
find himself entangled within the Russian 
territories, ‘* till famine and the scur- 
vy eat him up.” Now the principal 
view of our hon. author, is, to enforce 
on Britons the formation of such an ar- 
my ; and to shew how proportionable re- 
serves may be kept iu readiness, either to 
replace its ranks, or to co-operate with 
it. The Col. argues on the natural attach- 
ment of natives to the soil of their coun- 
try ; on the due proportion between the 
population, and the productive powers of 
the soil; ‘“‘having in view the combined 
magnitude and fruitfulness of the land, as 
the rule to go by ;” and venerating agri 
culture as the foundation (or pedestal, as 


he significantly calls i1) of all permanent 
power, 


To sum up all. says Colonel Dillon, 
the philosopher will pronounce that the 
maximum of haman happiness lies in an in- 
dustrious agricultural state, sufficiently en- 
dightened to distinguish right from wrong ; 


sufficiently virtuous to assert the one and curb 
the other; with just so much liberty as to 
carry such inclination into eflect, and just so 


much power in its government as to ensure’ 


its milutary defence and protection; being 
able at all times to call forth and apply its 
physical force in the support of its friends, 
and the chastisement of its enemies ;—such 
is the happiest, best, and most efficient con- 
dition within the orbit of the social compact. 

The history of the world has never fur- 
nished us wiih an example of a purely coms 
mercial state, surviving a long series of wars, 
Commercial communities have uniformly 
sunk under the effects of prolonged hostili- 
ties ; their concerns, their wealth, and their 
colonies, coveted by their neighbours, have 
excited wars ; and they have at last been des 
siroyed by agriculiurists and shepherds, 

The true military efficiency of a state is 
ascertained, Ist, when it is able to defend it- 
self against any combination of its neighe 
bours ; and 2d, when it succeeds upon trials 
of strength with powers equal to itself. 

We will suppose a state, not supported by 
agriculture, but by commerce; agriculture 
being only esteemed a secondary cousideras 
tion. In such a state, the means of existe 
ence being the proceeds of commerce, drawn 
from foreigners, in uacertain 
just as the balance of trade, (shifting as the 
winds, and changeable as the stocks,) shall 
be favourable or unfavourable; this com- 
merce, moreover, not restricted to articles of 
native produce or home manufacture, but the 
miscellaneous barter of the produce of other 
states ; the proportion of food drawn into 
the state which we are now contemplating, 
must be variable, because it depends altoges 
ther upon extraneous contingencies ; and 
therefore the amonnt of population fed by 
such means must be variable also; and it 
may, in some particular parts, far outgrow 
the internal means of support. Suppose then 
the occurrence of some of those dreadfal cons 
tingencies whereby the supply of such food 
is obstructed, retarded, or wholly cat off ; 
to what condition shall the population so si- 
tuated, be reduced? it will at least be out of 
proportion to the soil, that is to the means of 
existeace ; and in such an event, the ends of 
the creation will be counteracted; nature 
will be disturbed; man will become the 
victim of misgniding folly ; famine will prey 
upon him; distress will goad him to outrage , 
he will expatriate himself, and encounter the 
dreadful evils of ill-concerted emigration, car- 
tying his talents and his strength to benefit 
other nations, 

But where agriculture is the basis of the 
wealth of a state, where its dwn manufac 
tures supply its wants, and its commerce con- 
sists in disposing only of the superfluities of 
produce; its resources are defined; its 
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strength is commensurate with its extent; its 
riches never fluctuate, and it may bid defi- 
ance to ruia. Where shall limits be set to 
the exeitions of such a state? Superior io 
circumstances, because independent of other 
powers, —as its rise will be owing to military 
energy, so ts decline or fall will never be oc- 
casioued by financial ewbarrassments or com- 
mercial failures. 


None can object against the hon. wri- 
ter’s advice to cultivate every waste acre ; 
nor to his regret at the vast quantity of 
haman food imported; why not grow it 
ourselves? 


The commerce of a state, may be com- 
pared to the masts and sails of a vessel ; its 
agriculiure to the hull and the cargo: in 

rosperous gales, with open ports on every 
vand, the vessel with a light cargo, and lofty 
masts and wide spreading sails, may keep her 
way, and enter the port she is bound to, or 
those at which she is to touch: but how will 
she bear a storm, with no friendly ports to 
take shelter in, surrounded with breakers, 
encompassed with shoals, under all the hor- 
rors of a Jee shore and an iron bound coast ? 
—lower masts, less canvass, and heavier 
lading, would here stand her in better stead. 
—But a conntry situated as England is at 
present, need not fear a diminution of com- 
merce, though the whole of the world beside 
should be shut against her; whilst she can 
retain possession of her thriving colonies and 
splendid conquests. The necessary articles 
which these at all times require, will always 
ensure a safe and certain market; and a cor- 
respondence with these, together with what 
she requires for her own consumption, to- 
gether with the demands and supplies of what- 
ever allies the course of events may produce, 
will afford a sefficieucy of commerce, with- 
out giving into the mad, and often fraudulent, 
speculation of adventurers ; who neither add 
population or wealth, security or honour, to 
the comumunity to which they belong: and 
she will always une an ample nursery for 
seamen, particularly as her navy is so exten- 
sive, as to prove both a cradle aud a school 
for sailors. 


It is obvious to reply, that these thriving 
colonies and splendid conquests are the 
consequences of spirited expeditions in seas 
to which commerce first led us, and ena- 
bled us to penetrate ; a people simply agri- 
cultural, would never have achieved those 
conquests, nor participated in the enjoy- 
ments and influence they «fford. 


Col. Dillon has certainly expressed him- 
self with great freedom; and most un- 
questionably it demands no small degree 
of bravery for any man to withstand those 


existing prejudices which are entertained 
by many persons of weight and conse- 
quence in the country. But although he 
writes and reasons with the liberal un- 
reservedness of a soldier ; he by no means 
wishes to urge any thing ina way unbe- 
coming a gentleman, 


We deprecate, says he, the imputation of 
having made invidious comparisons be- 
tween mercantile men, and agriculturists ; 
our object is clearly this, to show that the 
inhabitants of Great Britain may better be 
enabled to cope with the enemies of their 
native land, by cultivating her soil, than by 
extending her commerce beyond due bounds. 
We wish not to degrade the merchant, when 
we compare him with the cultivator of land, 
They each have their reciprocal claims on the 
gratitude of their country ; but agriculture is 
best adapted to the condition and the wants 
of a military people—and, to quote the sens 
timents of Cato, ‘* I count tie trader indefa- 
** tigable, and studious of acquiring wealth, 
** yet (as I above said) exposed to danger 
and calamity ; but the most valiant men 
** and the most vigorous soldiers are begotten 
by agriculturists ; their gains too are of the 
most sacred kind; they are durable, and 
are not of an invidious cast.” 


Chapter 2, gives us the characteristics 
of the armies of the Greeks, Romans, 
and modern nations :—Chap 3, those of 
the armies of modern Europe. From thie 
chapter we present our readers with an 
extract, whieh demonstrates Col. Dillon's 
acquaintance with military history; and 
tixes the era of the modern (that is, a ree 
vival of the ancient) system of war: 
‘« That period,” says our author, ‘‘ com- 
menced with Gustavus Adolphus.” —— 


Although Louis XIV. gave splendour to 
the military dress ; it was Gustavus who first 
clothed soldiers regularly and uniformly in all 
points, and established in armies a system of 
internal economy, cleanliness, sobriety and 
order, by means of a rigid police which ex- 
tended to every part of the forces. Anterior 
to Gustavus’$ military institutions, soldiers 
were men who made a sort of trade of arms ; 
they migrated from army to army, and transe 
ferred their services from chief to chief; they 
clothed themselves; they were under little or 
no restraint either in camp or quarters ; they 
knew little of what is now termed the ins 
teraal ecouomy of corps; they fought for 
plunder, and squandered in brutal excess 
and debilitating debauchery, what they had 
acquired by cruelty and violence. - The suc- 
cess of the general commonly depended upon 
the number of his followers, and his popula 
rity increased or diminished in pybportion as 
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he connived at the licentiousness of those 
followers, aud the extent of country, or the 
number of towns which he abandoned to 
their rapacity. War lingered from the want 
of a proper arrangement and application of 
finances ; and armies were broken up either 
from the inability of their governments to 
pay them, or the inadequacy of the country 
which was the seat of war, to afford them 
the means of subsistence, or to supply the 
contributions which they levied. 

With the institutions of Gustavus Adol- 
phus coinmenced a new erd in the art of war, 
and the legitimate organization of armies; 
his contributions were light; the pay of his 
army was regular; pillage was unknown 
among the Swedes; war, which had been 
Sgnobly practised merely as a trade, became 
an honourable profession ; ia which the in- 
ducement of acquiring precarious wealth lost 
all its stimulus. Here then we discover the 
secret, whereby a monarch, at the head of 
only thirteen thousand Swedes, at first cross- 
ing the sea to Germany, and, invaling a po- 
pulous and hostile continent, defended by 
nine armies, was enabled in the space of 
twenty-eight months, to occupy and traverse 
an extent of county, reaching from the Isle 
of Rugen to the Lake of Constance, and 
from the middle of Silesia to the Banks of 
the Rhine. 


Gustavus made many advantageous al- 
terations in the soldiers’ dress. He 
looked beyond the effect of the first 
onset ; he provided efficient reserves ; and 
what signahzes his humanity, he allotted 
four surgeons to each of his regiments. 
Since his death Sweden has had but little 
occupation in feats of arms. 

Chapter 4, details the characteristics of 
the French army :— Chapter 5, of the 
Austrian :—Chapter 6, of the Prussian : 
—Chapter 7, of the Russian :—Chapter 
8, of the Spanish, and Chapter 9, of the 
English ermy. 

The political circumstances of the mo- | 
ment induce us to exiract a considerable | 
pertion of what this spirited officer sug- | 
gests on the character and efficiency of the | 
Russians as soldiers: any additional re- 
marks from us would be completely su- 
perfluous, 


Blind and implicit obedience is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Russian sol- 
dier. ‘Fhe love of life itself, and all the in» 
cidents, and all the contingencies that can 
affect the feelings, raise or depress the spirit, 


diyersify the sentiment, or animate the af- 
fections ; al} passions, propensities, and in- 
elinations, are absorbed in ihis one sense of 


impligit duty; which almost, with him, 


goes to change his very nature. Although 
slow in acquiring discipline, and becoming 
a soldier, the Russian, when once made such, 
stands as motionless, in the field of battle, 
as any inanimate substance ;. and possesses an 
insensibility to danger, not exceeded by any 
of the brute creation. Hence, as far as the 
formation of a battalion, or a squadron, ex- 
tends, the Russian troops are perfectly disci- 
plined ; and, in point of steadiness, exceed 
any other troops in Europe. But, as arts 
and sciences are effectually cultivated only 
in a very high state of civilization, and 
as the higher orders of Russia, in their 
habits, still partake of the semi-barbarous 
state of the nation at large, so luxury, which 
ig sometimes mistaken for refinement, su- 
persedes all other pursuits in the higher 
ranks. The art of war, which, like other 
sciences, requires an assiduous cultivation, 
has made small progress in Russia; aud 
we still find her officers and her generals la- 
mentably ignorant of scientific warfare in 
spite of all the experience they have had. 
This arises from the reasons already given, 
that the whole nation being yet in the first 
stage of civilization, and just emerging from 
harbarity, luxury is the first object which is 
sought for: and although, in the course of a 
century, two sovereigns, Peter the Great, 
and Catherine, justly denominated the Great, 
also,—although these sovereigns have made 
oeaage aud extraordinary efforts in civi- 
izing their subjects, in promoting the liberal 
arts, and perfecting their military establish- 
ments, yet the human min! mast, to a cere 
tain degree, be prepared to reap the bene- 
fit of commanding genius, such as their so- 
vereigns possessed, in order to profit by its 
energies. 

It may be a question to be solved, in 
an enquiry of this nature, whether a peas 
ple, by becoming refined and highly civilized, 
do not lose much of their original energy ? 
Undoubtedly refinement and civilization soft- 
en the bold, prominent, aad rigid features of 
semi-barbarous life; and military service 
tends to equalize the prowess of states and 
armies. ‘Those entintable qualities of steadi- 
ness, patience, an inflexible courage, and 
obedience, even to death, upon all occasions, 
for which the Russian army is now so dis- 
tinguished, would, in their effect, be possi« 
bly much decreased, were a general, enlighte 
ened, and more philosophic system of go. 
vernment to extend itself through this vast 
empire. In gaining the great helps and aids 
of science, they would naturally lose, to a 
certain degree, those qualities which make 
them at present so formidable ; because, one 
mainreason for the possession of these qualities, 
is the absence of every thing like enlightened 
science or system in the frame of their go- 
vernment, the condition of their peopie, and 
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the nature of their establishments, It is 
evideni, however, that they would flourish 
still more by the adoption of a more enlight- 
ened system and the application of science. 
By their geographical position, they are suf- 
fiziently removed «from the rest of Europe, 
to preserve entire many traits of their natural 
character. 

Since the humiliation of Austria, and the 
destruction of Prussia; since the change 
whici: has taken place in the Germanic con- 
stitution by establishing the Confederacy of 
of the Rhine; Russia stands much more pro- 
minently forward in the immediate interests 
of the West: and that power which hitherto 

ursued a course of policy not interfering 

urther to the westward than Prussia, now 
feels itself, by the destruction or neutraliza- 
tion of intervening states and powers, imme- 
diately in contact with France ; the frontiers 
of France having been, as it were, transfer- 
red from the banks of the Rhine to those of 
the Vistula. Under these circumstances, the 
conquest of European Turkey, however de- 
sirable an object it may be for the Court of 
St. Petersburgh, must be delayed ; if not, at 
least, during the present generation, wholl 
laid aside. For Russia now finds herself 
watched, and even assailed, on her very fron- 
tier, by an enemy threatening the invasion 
of her territory: a new and critical situation 
for that gigantic power, and what she has not 
for one hundred years experienced ; and most 
certainly the romantic expedition of Charles 
XII. was not of such a nature as to threaten 
any very ruinous consequences. * 

. What she has now to fear, is, that the 
French armies, marching along the shores 
of the Baltic, should contrive (having made 
Prussia Proper the base of their operation, 
and drawing from thence their magazines) 
to arrive first at Riga, and afterwards at St. 
Petersburgh. In an open country like Rus- 
sia, such success would be almost decisive 
of the war; for the capital must then be re- 
moved to Moscow ; and, in that case, should 
Russia by the revolt of the Polish provinces, 
and the organization of a new and vigorous 
state there, be couypelled to fix the seat of her 
authority at a point so far distant as Moscow, 
she may be considered as effectually driven 
OF Burape ... 

Were the Emperor to be driven from St. 

Petersburgh, or Moscow, he would not find 
himself in the situation of other sovereign 
Princes in Europe ; the provinces of whose 
states vary but little from each other, and 
whose capitals differ but in a small degree 
gtom other important cities of their empire, 


* Charles obtained the victory at Narva in 
the victory over the Russians at Narva in 
1700 ; and was himself defeated at Pultawa 
in 1702. 


We have said above, that science and generals 
only are wanting in the Russian army: its 
soldiers are as well qualified to contend with 
the French as the British are, and probably 
more so than any other soldiers in the world 
besides. This is a fact universslly admitted 
by the French army. ‘The position of strength 
with the Russians isa plain: they require no 
other ramparts than their own hardy breasts 5 
no other shield than their own courage: pa- 
tient alike of heat and cold, of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue ; neither the heats of Italy, nor 
the dreary snows of the North, affect their 
energy, or impair their strength. Always 
satisfied with the scantiest and coarsest diet, 
their admirable qualities seem to encourage 
their ignorant government in obstinately pay- 
ing no attention to the duties of the commis- 
sariat,—or to the allotting of a sufficient 
number of surgeons. Yet this arises from a 
want of information and mere inattention, 
and not from any fastidious neglect of the 
soldiery ; for in no nation are the higher 
ranks (not excepting the Emperor himself) 
more familiar with the lower than in Russia. 
The chief of the army makes it a sort of 
pride to sleep on the ground and share the 
same hard fare with the common soldier....... 


Russia has, possibly, in the womb of fates 
high destinies prepared for her: she may have 
it in her power to divide the conquest of 
Europe with France ; and to stem the torrent 
of French devastation. She possesses the na- 
tural elements of war beyond most other 
states in the world; but let her not disdaia 
the assistance of science; if she persists in 
rejecting it, her name may. be obliterated 
from among the civilized nations of the earth ; 
—she may possess territory, indeed, but wilf 
not be acknowledged as an efficient state, aud 
will lose all consideration in the scale of em- 
pire. 

We acknowledge, without reserve, that 
much interesting matter relating to Spain 
is introduced by Col. D. in the chapter re- 
ferring to the armies of that country ; as 
well as to France, Austria, and Prussia : 
but our limits constrain us here to close our 
account of a work truly honorable to its 
author, and composed with the best in- 
tentions on behalf of the public. It is to 
be remembered that this is the work of 
a soldier; of an officer who has seen 
much of foreign armies and foreiga 
courts ; of a senator who wishes to guard 
his own court against those. evils the ef- 
fects of which had too sadly paralyzed 
the energies of the continent. Those 
evils he saw; those evils he exposes; and 
much is his couatry obliged to him for 
| his advice, Whether he has sufficiently 
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adverted to the insular situation of Bri- 
tain; whether he has made adequate al- 
lowance for the natural propensity of the 
people to the sea service ; and whether 
rhe bas fully contemplated the difficulty, 
if not impossibility of changing the pre- 
judices or feelings of our countrymen 
from the objects they have at heart, to the 
objects he has at heart, must be left to 
the decision of Time, the most dashing 
of all reviewers. We can only say, for 
ourselves, that we await the appearance 
of the continuation of this work, whether 
to be comprized in one volume, or in 
more, with the most lively interest. 


Thc Isle of Palms, and other Poems. By 
Joha Wilson. 8vo, Pp. 415. Price 12s. 
Edinburgh, 1812. 

Ir beautiful lines made a beautiful 
poem, if smoothness of versificatioa were 
the whole that was required to agitate and 
occupy the mind of the reader, these pro- 
ductions of the muse might claim no un- 
envied dictinction. But, if to traasfuse 
from the imagination of the writer, ans- 
werable sentiments, conceptions, and vi- 
sions, into that of the reader be the glory 


sof poesy, then these stanzas will be ad- 


judged deficient in energy. What they 
have gained in refinement, they have lost 
in power. They possess delicacy and 
sweetness; they are evidently the off- 
spring of cultivated taste ; but the author 
has condescended to become an imitator ; 
and has placed before him the weaker 
lines of Walter Scott, rather than the 
more masterly movements of that unequal 
writer, In the ‘ Isle of Palms,” the 
author has followed his fancy; unless he 
should plead a reference to the island of 
father Smith —{Comp. Pan. Vol. VI. p. 
920. X. 215.) But he has not swayed the 
fancy of others to follow him. He has ill 
combined his circumstances, if we are to 
accept them as truth; but if we are to ac- 
cept them as fable, they, nevertheless, 
should resemble truth so nearly, that a 
cursory examinatioa might admit their 
reality. His subject is,—that of a ship 
proceeding to India, which sailing in full 
security, and amidst the highest splendour 
of moonlight, saddenly strikes on a sunken 
rock, and all on board perish, except two 
lovers, who escaps, they know not how, 
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in a boat, to anisland at a distance, 
whence after a certain number of years, 
and the birth of a child, a vessel, which 
visits the island by accident, transports 
them back to England. The track to 
India is too well known to allow of this 
fiction : no Indiaman carries “ five hun- 
dred souls could keep so bad a 
look out--nor could an accident so des- 
tractive happen, while 


Gently now the small waves glide, 

Like playful lambs o’er a mountain's side : 

The calamity is too momentary, unless 
by magic. 

Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hurried o’er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck... 

And her pendant that kiss’d the fair moonshing 

Down many a fathom lies. 


We therefore, cannot announce the 
“ Isle of Palms,” as our favourite ; nei- 
ther will it become, we conjecture, a fas 
vourite with the public. But, the author 
can do better when he paints from scenes 
before him. There is something more 
suited to his talents in describing the plea- 
sures of an excursion so delightful, that 
we are tempted to wonder that we do not 
more frequently hear of such gratifying 
rambles. They combine novelty of scene, 
change of manners, and amusements ever 
new. Such are the charms which enthrall 
the Tartar nations, and keep their roam- 
ing inhabitants still Nomades, in spite of 
all the attractions of civilized society, and 
stationary establishments. 

Mr. Wilson explains the occasion of 
this poem in plain prose. 

The following poem is the narrative of one 
day, the pleasantest of many pleasant ones, 
of a little angling excursion made three sum- 
mers ago among the mountains of West- 
moreland, Lancashire, and Cumberland. A 
tent, large panniers filled with its furniture, 
with provisions, &e. were loaded upon horses, 
and while the anglers, who separated every 
morning, pursued each his own sport up the 
torrents, were carried over the mountains to 
the appointed place by some lake or stream, 
where they were to meet again in the evening. 

In this manner they visited all the wildest 
and most secluded scenes of the country. On 
the first Sunday they passed among the hills, 
their tent was pitched on the banks of Wast 
Water, at the head of that wild and solitary 
lake, which they had reached by the moune 
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tain path that passes Barn-Moor Tarn from 
Eskdale. ‘Towards evening the inhabitants 
of the valley, not exceeding half a dozen 
families, with some too from the neighbour- 
ing glens, drawn by the unusual appearance, 
came to visit the strangers in their tent. 
Without, the evening was calm and beauti- 
ful; within, were the gaicty and kindness of 
simple mirth. Ata late hour, their guests 
departed under a most refulgent moon that 
lighted them up the surrounding mountains, 
on which they turned to hail with long-con- 
tinued shouts and songs the blazing of a huge 
fire, that was hastily kindled at the door of 
the tent to bid them a distant farewell. 

The images and feelings of these few hap- 
py days, and above all, of that delightful 
evening, the author wished to preserve in 
poetry. What he has written, while it 
serves to himself and his friends as a record 
of past happiness, may, he hopes, without 
impropriety be offered to the public, since, 
if at all faithful to its subject, it will have 
some. interest to those who delight in the 
wilder scenes of Nature, and who have 
studied with respect and love the character of 
their simple inhabitants. 


From this poem we chuse our specimen 
of the writer’s powers. 


How leapt our hearts, when from an airy height, 
On which we paused for a sweet fountain’s sake, 
With green ficlds fading in a peaceful lake, 

A deep-sunk vale burst sudden on our sight! 

We felt as if at home ; a magic sound, 

As from a spirit whom we must obey, 

Bade us descend into the vale profound, 

And in its silence pass the Sabbath-day. 

The placid lake that rested far below, 

Softly embosoming another sky, 

Still as we gazed assumed a lovelies glow, 

And seem’d to send us looks of amity. 

Our hearts were open to the gracious love 

OF nature, smiling like a happy bride ; 

So following the still impulse from above, 

Down the green slope we wind with airy glide, 
And pitch our snowy tent on that fair water’s side, 


Within that bower are strewn in careless guise, 
Idle one day, the angler’s simple gear ; 

Lines that, ‘as fine as floating gossamer, 

Dropt softly on the stream the silken flies ; 

The limber rod that shook its trembling length, 
Almost as airy as the line it threw, 

Yet often bending in an arch of strength, 

When the tire! salmon rose at last to view, 

Now lightly leans across the rushy bed, 
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On which at night we dream of sports by day ; 
And, empty now, beside it close is laid 

The goodly pannier framed of osiers gray; 
And, maple bowl in which we wont to bring, 
The limpid water from the morning wave, 

Or from some inossy and sequestered spring 

To which datk rocks a grateful coolness gave. 


Yet think not, in this wild and fairy spot, 

This miugled happiness of earth and heaven, 
Which to our hearts this Sabath-day was given, 
Think not, that far-off friends were quite forgot. 
Helm-crag arose before our half-closed eyes 
With colours brighter than the brightening dove ; 
Beneath that guardian mount a * cottage lies 
Encircled by the halo breathed from Love! 

And sweet that dwelling} rests upon the brow 
(Beneath its sycamore) of Orrest-hill, 

As if it smiled on Windermere below, 

Her green recesses and her islands still ! 

Thus, gently-blended many a human thought 
With those that peace and solitude supplied, 

Till in our hearts the moving kindness wrought 
With gradual influence, like a flowing tide, 

And for the lovely sound of human voice we sigh’d, 


And hark ! a laugh, with voices blended, stole 
Across the water echoing from the shore! 

And during pauses short, the beating oar 
Brings the glad music closer to the soul. 

We leave our tent; and lo! a lovely sight 
Glides like a living creature through the air, 
For air the water seems thus passing bright, 

A living creature beautiful and fair! 

Nearer it glides ; and now the radiant glow 
That on its radiant shadow seems to float, 
Turns to a virgin band, a glorious shew, 
Rowing with happy smiles a little boat. 
Towards the tent their lingering course they stees, 
And cheerful now upon the shore they stand, , 
In maiden bashfulness, yet free from fear, 
And by our side, gay-moving hand in hand, 
Into our tent they gu, a beauteous sister band ! 
Scarce from oyr hearts had gone the sweet surpriee, 
Which this glad troop of rural maids awoke ; 
Scarce had a more familiar kindness broke 
From the mild lustre of their smiling eyes, 
Ere the tent seem’d encircled by the sound 


* At that time the residence of Mr. Wards- 
worth’s family. 

+ The author's cottage on the banks of Win- 
dermere, 
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Of many voices ; in an instant stood 

Men, women, children, all the circle round, 
And with a friendly joy the strangers view’d. 
Strange was it to behold this gladsome crowd 
Our late so solitary dwelling fill ; 

And strange to hear their greetings mingling loud 
Where all before was undisturbed and still. 

Yet was the stir delightful to our ear, 

And moved to happiness our inward blood, 

The sudden change, the unexpected cheer, 
Breaking like sunshine on a pensive mood, 

This breath and voice of life in seeming solitude! 


Hard task it was, in our small tent to find 

Seats for our quickly-gather’d company ; 

But in them al! was such a mirthful glee, 

I ween they soon were seated to their mind ! 
Some viewing with a hesitating look 

The panniers that contained our travelling fare, 
On them at last their humble station took, 
Pleased at the thought, and with a smiling air. 
Some on our low-framed beds then chose their seat, 
Each maid the youth that loved her best beside, 
While many a gentle look and whisper sweet, 
Brought to the stripling’s face a gladsome pride. 
The playful children on the velvet green, 

Soon as the first-felt bash fulness was fled, 

Smiled to each other at the wondrous scene, 

And whisper’d words they to each other said, 
And raised in sportive fit the shining golden head ! 


Then did we learn that this our stranger tent, 
Seen by the lake side gleaming like a sail, 

Had quickly spread o’er mountain and o’er vale 
A gentle shock of pleased astonishment. 

The lonely dwellers by the lofty rills, 

Gazed in sufprise upon th’unwonted sight, 

The wandering shepherds saw it from the hills, 
And quick descended from their airy height. 
Soon as the voice of simple song and prayer 
Ceased in the little chapel of the dell, 

The congregation did in peace repair 

To the lake side, to view our wondrous cell. 
While leaving, for one noon, both young and old, 
Their clustered hamlets in this deep recess, 

All join the throng, in conscious good-will bold, 
Elate and smiling in their Sabbath dress, 

A mingled various groupe of homely happiness ! 


And thus our tent a joyous scene became, 
Where loving hearts from cistant vales did meet, 
As at some rural festival, and greet 

Each other witi glad voice and kindly name. 
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Here a pleased daughter to her father smiled, 
With fresh affection in her soften’d eyes : 

He in return look’d back upon his child, 

With gentle start and tone of mild surprise: 
And on his little grand-child, at her breast, 

An old man’s blessing and a kiss bestow’d, 

Or to his cheek the lisping baby prest, 
Light’ning the mother of her darling load ; 
While comely matrons, all sedately ranged 
Close to their husbands’ or their children’s sideg 
A neighbour’s friendly greeting interchanged, 
And each her own with frequent glances eved, 
And raised her head ina!l a mother’s harmless pride. 


Happy were we among such happy hearts ! 

And to inspire with kindliness and love 

Our simple guests, ambitiously we strove, 

With novel converse and endearing arts ! 

We talk’d to them, and much they lov’d to hear 

Of those sweet vales from which we late had come 5 

For though these vales are to each other near, 

Seldom do dalesmen leave their own dear home : 

Then would we speak of many a wondrous sight 

Seen in great cities, —temple, tower, and spire, 

And winding streets at night-fall blazing bright 

With many a star-like lamp of glimmering fire. 

The grey-hair’d men with deep attention heard, 

Viewing the speaker with a solemn face, 

While round our feet the playful children stirr’d, 

And near their parents took their silent place, 

Listening with looks where wonder breathed 2 
glowing grace. 

And much they gazed with never-tired delight 

On varnish’d rod, with joints that shone like gold, 

And silken line on glittering reel enroll’d, 

To infant anglers a most wondrous sight ! 

Scarce could their chiding parente them controut 

Their little hearts in harmless malice gay, 

But still one, bolder than his fellows, stole 

To touch the tempting treasures where they lay. 

What rapture glistened in their eager eyes, 

When, with kind voice, we bade these children. 
take 

A precious store of well-dissembled flies, 

To use with caution for the strangers’ sake ! 

The unlook’d-for gift we graciously bestow 

With sudden joy the leaping heart o’erpowers ; 

They grasp the lines, while all their faces glow 

Bright as spring-blossoms after sunny showers, 

Aud wear them in their hats like wreaths of 

valley flowers ! 
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The History of all Religions, &%c. By 
John Bellamy. 8ve. Pp. 418. Price gs. Gd, 
Longman and Co. London: 1812. 


Ir is rather unfortunate for Mr, Bel- 
lamy, or for us, that we are obliged to 
commence our report on his volume, by 
confessing our inability to characterize it 
accurately. It is not void of ingenuity, 
certainly ; neither is it free from errors so 
gross, that whatever castigation is due 
to extreme carelessness, in diction, ar- 
rangement, and argument, is due to this 
performance. If we may believe our 
eyes, Mr. B. after having mentioned 
“* Mahometanism,” p. 163, proceeds to 
The Christian Religion, p. 166, say- 
ing, ‘* We come now to that period, sa- 
cred to every Christian,” &c., whence 
the unlearned would infer — directly 
contrary to the truth, that from Mahomet 
to Christ was the chronological order of 
periods. He says, speaking of China, 


That these descendants of Joktan peopled _ 


China and the regions of the east, appears 
sufficiently plain from the ancient part of 
the bible. Eber the great-grandson of Shem, 
was the father of Joktan, aad it is expressly 
said that the descendants of Joktan peopled 
the eastern parts of the world after the flood, 
Gen. x. 28.30. All these were the sons of 
Joktan, and their dwelling was from Mesha, 
as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
east. Now as China lies directly east of 
that part of the world where the posterity 
of Eber settled, éhere can be no dvubt bat 
that the descendants of Joktan, the brother 
of Peleg, who settled to the east of his land, 
were the people from whom the Chinese are 
descended. 


Now we indulge great doubts whether 
the Chinese are the descendants of Joktan ; 
and we support these doubts in part from 
Mr. B.’s own words, p. 142, ‘* the situ- 
ation of these descendants of Joktan was 
undeniably that part of the world we now 
call India.”’ But what correct writer con- 
founds India with China ? 

We confess also our inability to deter- 
mine whether Mr. B. be serious or satirical 
in ascribing the character of modern offi- 
cers of state to the deities of antiquity. 
His sarcasm on the president of the board 
of agriculture as carryiug two faces, “ pre- 
figured" by Janus, is libellous ; the pri- 
mate of England, surely is not well pre- 


| figured by a female, Minerva; neither is 
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the first lord of the treasury, by Janos 
the society for the suppression of vice 
prefigured by Venus, is little to the credit 
of that society, or of Mr. B.’s discrimi- 
nation : it were more proper also, that the 


_ © regulator of the vineyards,” should have 


vested in the Ormond family, which de- 
rives revenue from the prizage of wines ; 
to which the antiquity of that family 
agrees, admirably ; as appears from Scrip- 
ture,—‘* yet did not the chief, Butler, 
remember Joseph ;"—as a witty divine 
explained the passage. The whole is too 
ingenious to be omitted. 


These subordinate gods, in their origia, 
were only men who had the government, or 
chief management of all those departments 
of the state, sigaified by the name so given. 
Thas they would call among us, a secretary 
at war, Mars; the lord chancellor being at 
the head of the department for eloquence, 
Mercury; the first lord of the admiral- 
ty, Neptune, who assumes the dominion 
of the sea; the president of the college 
of physic, Apollo; the president of the 
board of agriculture, Janus, because he is 
presumed to attend particularly to the encou- 
ragement of husbandry ; and at the begin- 
ning of the year, being described with two 
faces, with one face on the first of January, 
which comes from Janus, he looked forward 
to the new year, while at the same time he 
looked back with the other face at the errors 
or good management of the agriculture of 
the old year; therefore they symbolically 
prefigured him with a second face at the 
back of the head. 


The ranger of the forests, Diana; the 
board of commissioners for the land-tax, 
Vesta; the primate of England, Minerva, 
i. e. wisdom, because he is at the head of 
the ecclesiastical department, for the regula- 
tion of the whole, antl the promulgation of 
religion, which must be allowed to teach 
the only true wisdom. ‘The society for the 
suppression of vice, Venus, because among 
the wise ancients, virtue only was considered 
to constitute true beauty. The manager 
of the corn department, Ceres; the coms 
missioner to regulate the importation of 
wines, and the regulator of the vineyards 
in countries where the vintage is produced, 
Bacchus ; the head of the department for 
tiches, or the first lord of the treasury, 
Juno; the army by which the whole order 
is defended, Vulcan, because by fire, atins 
for the defence of the country are forged ; 
and time, Saturn, becanse by time all these 
things were brought to perfection. 


Oar author interprets the names of the 
patriarchs from Seth to Lamech, as sig- 
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nificant of the state of the church, at the 
period of their births respectively; each ge- 
neration proceeding from bad to worse. 
We have seen this done on a larger scale, 
in translating 1 Chron. i. 1-4. 


The following conveys instruction.* 


The Babylonian kings bad many names. 
The name of Nebuchadnezzer appears to 
agree with the memorable dream in Daniel, 
concerning the tree which was to be cut 
down, but the stump was to remain in the 
ground, signifying tbat the kingdom was 
not to be taken from him, after he was sen- 
sible that the heavens did rule the kingdoms 
of this world. Nebu means to bud, or ger- 
winate ; chad, to shoot forth; and nezzar, 
ascion or shoot, which, though it be cut 
down, will flourish. 


We have lately refrained from entering 
on discussion of subjects comprised in the 
book of the Revelations: Mr. B. is a 
bolder man ; he explains the famous num- 
ber 666, in a manner that completely 
clears Buonaparte—whom others have 
found in that mysterious calculation,--from 
the character it involves. 


_ I say this number six hundred three score 
nd six, comprehends the interval of time 
el the destruction of the first temple, and 
the captivity by Nebuchadnezzer, when the 
Urim and the Thummim, the Shechinzh, 
or divine communication ceased, to the de- 
struction of the second temple by the Ro- 
mans, with all the sacrifical worship, the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and the dispersion 
of the nation, which was 666 years; at the 
establishment “of the Christian religion, 
when all these things, which were types, 
though they were given under the Mosaic 
dispensation, were restored by Christ, by 
whom the true spiritual Urim and Thum- 


* That the comparison of a sovereign to a 
tree affording shade, in the sultry regions of 
the east, is a natural idea, might be argued 
from self evident principles, no less than 
from che general tenor of Oriental salutation 
and coniplimentary address. An instaice in 

int being before us, we transcribe it from 
Ir. Marsden’s Malay Grammar. The 
Royal writer salutes the Governor of Bengal, 
as ‘* faithful and wise, liberal to the poor 
and needy, and who affords protection to all 
merchants arriving and departing ; who re- 
sembles a lofty tree in the midst of a piain, 
the tranches of which are shady, the scent of 
s/s blossoms fragrant, and its fiuil pleasant 
to the taste ; beneath which the servants of 
God find shelter, satisfy thetr hunger, and 
assuage their thirst, p. 148. Compare Dan. 
iv. 11. 12. Edit. 
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mis were to be communicated agreeably to 
the words of the inspired writer, let thy 
Themmim and thy Urim be with thy holy 
one, the great high priest of God, the spiri- 
tual Melchizedek, the king of righteous. 
ness. 

That this aumber was thus understood and 
so applied by the evangelist is evident. If 
we subtract the year of the Julian period 
4115, at the destruction of the first temple, 
when the divine communication ce ised, 
from the year of the Julian period at the 
birth of Christ 4711, the remainder is 596, 
the interval of time between these two res 
markable epochas; then if to tyis remainder 
596 we add 70 years of the Christian era, 
when Jerusalem and the temple were des- 
toyed by the Romans, at the establishment 
of the Christian religion, it gives us this 
mysiical number 660. So that this number 
has no reference to kings, kingdons, nor 
popes, a3 has been supposed for many ceu- 
turies. 

Against this the obstinate will object, 
that the writer seems to speak of this 
wight as yet future; and if the date of 
the Revelations, be A.D. 96, as is- usual. 
ly supposed, what possible motive had he 
for concealing a personage (or period) past 
so effectually, that during eighteen cen- 
turies he has not been ascertained beyond 
controversy, till this moment ? 

Speaking of India, Mr. B. imparts in- 
formation, well deserving atten ion. 

I shall conclude the remarks I have made 
concerning the theology of the Indian na- 
tions, with some particulars I have had 
from gentlemen of great respectability, who 
themselves were eye- witnesses to these facis. 

It is the custom in one part of India at 
this day, for wives to be buried alive with 
their deceased husbands. A gentleman, 
who was an officer in the British army un- 
der General Lake, (from whom I received 
the information) was present with a part 
of the division of the army, at an assembly 
where a woman was preparing for the horrid 
ceremony. The English officers reasoned 
with her on the baseness of committing 
such an act of violence, for she had liberty 
to dispense with it. She replied, it was the 
custom with all good women, and that she 
should be despised if she did not comply. 
As they could not divert ber from her .pur- 
pose, one of the officers intentionally touch- 
ed her, which according to their belief rene 
dered her unclean, And as they did not 
suffer ony to touch her, when she was pre- 
paring for this ceremony, but their own peo- 
pte, all the time she had been training for 
this unnetural exit was lost, and they were 
under the necessity of making another jour- 
ney ¢o the Ganges, wheie she was to be 
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washed ftom the impure touch by those 
waters, which are held sacred by them. 

~ So jealous are they concerning their reli- 
gious privileges, that the imprudent attempt 
to put an end to this disgraceful custom, 
alarmed the people. The whole cast, or 
tribe, were in commotion, and would not 
be satisfied unless the aggressor was punish- 
ed; which, had they had the power, would 
have been by death: he was accordingly 
publicly reprimanded by his superior ot. 
Ticer. 

’ By other gentlemen of respectability, and 
undoubted who resided in 
India many years, I have been informed 


that the missionaries sent from this country. 


to convert the natives to christianity, have 
at certain times had conferences with the 
chief men among them who reside in the 
British dominions. They have set forth the 
beauty of the religion of Christ, and the 
whole plan of salvation; which when they 
have patiently heard, they answer thus: 
you have set forth in a very engaging man- 
ner, the superiority of the religion you pro- 
fess, but we do not see that the professors 
of the religion of Christ, who reside among 
us, prove by their lives and conversation, 
that these things are trué. When we go 
into our temples, we take off our shoes, and 
appear before our God with that reverence 
which is due to him who fills the universe 
with his presence. When our worship is 
ended, we return to our homes, considering 
we have been paying our vows, not to the 
stones of which our altar is built, but to 
the invisible God: we injure none, nor do 
we condemn others for thinking differently 
on these subjects. But when your people 
go into your temples, though you inform us 
that they believe God to be present, yet 
they conduct themselves as though they 
were ina place of amusement. When your 
worship is ended, they go to riot and drunk- 
evness, making use of every possible means 
to deceive others, and to gratify their une 
conquered inclinations, though it be the 
ruin of the unfortunate sufferers, who un- 
happily fallin their way. With these proofs 
of the lamentable conduct of the professors 
oftyour religion before our eyes, we do not 
see that we should gain any thing by chang- 
ing Our sentiments ; there is no inducement 
for us to forsake the ancient profession of 
our venerable fathers. 


When the missionaries inform them that 
there are two descriptions of professors 
among Christians, viz. those who worship 
God ‘n sincerity with a pure devotion, and 
those who are careless concerning this mat- 
ter: they reply, chat it would not be pleasing 


Vou. (Lit, Pan, Aug, 1812.) 
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to God, should they meet before him and 


worship in sincerity, while others, who to 
their certain knowledge were living io = 
violation of the precepts of moraliy, blas- 
pheming the very God they pretend to wor 
ship, were performing such devotion at the 
same altar. 


The contents of this volume are no less 


irregular than their order is confused. 
Mr. B. has raised to the dignity of sects 
many opinions held by persons of various 
denominations, but never forned into 
distinctions, among profes.ing Christians; 
while he has omitted religions which had, 
and still have, more or less, extensive in- 
fluence over tribes of men. His work, 
therefore, is not the “ History of all 
Religions.” As a portraiture of some of 
the divisions into which human opinion 
has been split, it may be allowed its me= 
rit; but, from the title, we expected to 
find an orderly narration of the principles 
adopted by man in different regions, to 
satisfy, so far as he might, his craving after 
intercourse, or reconciliation with the deity, 
It evinces Scripture knowledge ; an‘ oc- 
casicnal acquaintance among sects in our 
own country; from principals of which 
Mr. B. has obtained information. 
It closes with an attempt to rebut the ex- 
planations given by David Levi of the 
prophecies respecting the Messiah. 
But we fear the learned author will 
censure our examination of his work as 
superficial. He has publicly compisined 
that we treat him with levity. We select, 
therefore, a chapter on which to be se- 
rious. ‘ The worship of the Philistines.” 


The Philistians descended from Mitzraim. 


This is doubtful, at best; they came 
from Caph-tor. Jer. xlvii. 4. Amos ix. 7. 
There is no proof that Caph-tor was in 
Egypt; but if it were, these people, 
which are always called by the lxx 4/- 
lophylloi, strangers, foreigners, must have 
been known to the authors of that ver- 
sion ; whence then could these Egyptian 
translators give them ¢his name ? 

The famous idol of the Philistians was 
Dagon, which means the corn-giver. To 
him they ascribe the invention of growing 
corn; he was worshipped in the figure of a 
man, not half man and half fish, as has 
been supposed, for we read of his head, 
face, hands, that he fell upon his face, and 
it ig not said that the lower part’ was like a 


fish. 
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This is true; but it is said, that ‘ the 
emply p> of Dagon remained unto him.” 
Now if his figure were entirely human, 
then, on the common principles of gra- 
vity, his legs and feet were doubtless, solid, 
not empty ; and what could be the form 
of that emply part, which adhered to its 
station when the head, arms, &c. fel! off 
from it? Add also, that Syncellus des- 
ciibes “ a creature half-man,_hailf-fish, 
named » Azyay,” the Dagon ; and that 
we have in Phil. Trans. Vol. Ixiii. p. 346, 
coins of Askalon, representing both Der- 
ketos, the female of Dagon, and (very 
probably) Dagon himself, the male ; both 
which figures end in a fish’s tail. In fact 
the appellation is clearly compounded of 
dag, “fish ;” and a.u.n. or o.N. [the 
a.u.M. or o.M. of India] importing the 
divinity : Dag-on. 


Baal-Zebub, was also an idol of the Phi- 
Jistians. Baal in Hebrew means Lord, and 
Zebub has been usually rendered to mean a 
fly, i.e. the God of the flies: but this has 
neither meaning nor application. This lat- 
ter word truly means a quick transition from 
place to place, and has on this account been 
rendered to mean a fly. It appears from 
scripture that by this idol, they originally 
meant to represent the omniscience of God, 
for when the King of Israel was sick, he 
sent. messengers, and said unto them, go 
and inqnire of Baal-Zebub the God of 
Ekron, whether I shall recover of this di 
sease, i.e. go to Baal-Zebub, the Lord who 
knows all things, but the Lord of flies was 
not likely to know future events. 


What then shall we understand, by the 
antique gems in which the countenance of 
Jupiter is compounded with the wings and 
body of a fly ? for which vide the Museum 
Stoschianum; or Winkelman, Monum. 
Ined. p. 13. It is certain that not only 
the Romans had their Jupiter Muscarius, 
or “ fly-driver ;”’ but the Greeks also had 
their Zelis Apomyios, a deity, the same 
in office. He was particularly worship- 
ped in Elis, Why notalso in Syria? 


Ashtaroth was another idol of the Phi- 
listians, said also to have been the abomina- 
tion of the Zidonians. Ashtaroth isa femi- 
nine noun em a compound word from 
Ashah, ‘to thake,’ and thour, ‘a tour,’ a 
circuit, like the moon round the earth, and 


Venus round the sun. That the planets 


Venus and she Moon were understood by 
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this word, will be very easily determined ; 
itis said Gen, xiv. 5: Ashtaroth karnaim : 
karnaim means that which is horned, Deut. 
xxxill. 17, and as none of the celestial bo- 
dies are horned but the moon and Venus, 
the moon when she makes her first appear- 
ance, after the conjunction with the sun, 
and Venus when seen from the earth in a 
particular part of her orbit; it proves that 
these planets were worshipped by them, and 
that they must also have had the use of the 
telescope, as the planet Venus cannot be dise 
covered to have that horned figure with the 
naked eye. ‘The full meaning of these words 
will be comprehended thus, the horned tours 
making goddesses. 

The septuagint render the word Ashta- 
roth, "Actaptns, Astarte ; and karnaim, by 
dedogaotou, was glorified, which may read, 
the glorified tour-making goddesses, for horns, 
or rays are significative of glory, Hab. iii. 
4.— This I say proves that these ancient 
people were weil acquainted with astronomy, 
as none of the celestial bodies assume the 
crescent form: but the moon and Venus, 
which are evidently referred to by the above 
words. 


When Mr. B. asserts, that ‘* none of 
the celestial bodies assume the crescent 
form but the Moon and Venus,” he for- 
gets that the planet Mercury assumes that 
form also; and if we admit that the tes 
lescope was known to the antients, we 
must allow that the same instrument as 
revealed the phases of Venus, would dis- 
cover those of Mercury. This planet 
was certainly known in early ages. 

Mr. B. seems not to be aware that 
images of the ‘* Sidonian goddess,” are 
extant on the coins of Sidon ;—that among 
then: she is represented horned ; and with 
festoons or garlands hanging from those 
horns ; that she is seated in a chariot, &c, 
—Nor that her figure resembles that of 
Bahvani, the Venus of India. 

Such are the contents of this chapter ; 
of which we conclude our account, by 
desiring further proofs that the telescope 
was known to the ancients, [but we ac- 
knowledge, that the planet Venus has 
been seen horned by the naked eye, in 
the clear atmosphere of some of the Spa- 
nish mountains, and might be, elsewhere, ] 
and by recommending to Mr. B. the stady 
of such authentic representations of the 
deities of antiquity, as may fix their true 
images in his memory, when he next has 
Occasion to attempt to describe them, 
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Elrietags 


Ebrietatis Encomium: or the Praise of 
Drunkenness: wherein is authentically, 
and most evidenily proved, the Necessity of 
frequently getting Drank; and, that the 
Practice is most Ancient, Primitive and 
Catholic. By Boniface Oinophilus, de 
Monte Fiascone, A. B. C. Small 8vo. 
Pp. 220. Price 7s. Chapple, London: 
1812. 


If ever preface might serve for an apology, 
certainly this ought to do so. ‘The bare title 
of the book is enough to have it universally 
cried down, and to give the world an ill opi- 
nion of its author; for people will not be 
backward to say, that he who writes the 
Praise of Drunkenness, must be a drunkard 
by profession; and who, by discovrsing on 
such a subject, did nothing but what was in 
his own trade, and resolved not to move out 
of his own ¢phere, not unlike Baldwin, a 
shoe-maker’s son, (and a shoe-maker), in 
the days of yore, who published a treatise on 
the shoes of the ancients, having a firm reso- 
lution strictly to observe this precept, Ne 
sulor ultra crepidam. 

To this I answer, I am very weil content 
ed, that the world should believe me as much 
a drunkard, as Erasmus, who wrote the 
Praise of Folly, was a fool, and weigh me 
in the same balance. 


Arter this introduction, ——which 
serves as a master of ceremonies to the 
author’s manner,—our readers will not be 
at alossto guess at the nature of the 
work ; ashort extract from which we add 
as a specimen of the whimsicality of the 
undertaking. It is divided into twenty- 
two chapters, al] devoted to the staggering 
praises of inebriation, and all ironically 
supported with numerous passages not only 
from learned authors of al) nations but 
algo from various celebrated disciples of 
the Fsculapian art—e. gr. 

Every one knows that Hippocrates, th® 
prince of physicians, prescribes geiting drunk 
once a month, as a thing very necessary to 
the conservation of health; for, according to 
him, in the words of a certain French 
lady. 

«© Une utile et douce chaleur 

Fait qu’on pense au sortir de (able 

Avoir pris de cet or potable, 

Qui triomphe des ans, qui chasse la douleur, 
Qui fait tout, et qui par malheur 

N’a jamais qu'une fable.” 


Encomium. 


When from the bottle, flush'd with wine, we 
rise, 

The brisk effluvia brighten in our eyes ; 

This sweet and useful warmth still makes us 
think, 

That cups of potable rich gold we drink, 

Which baffles time, and triumphs over years, 

Drives away gtief, and sad perplexing cares ; 

Does all, and yet in fable’s sweet disguise, 

O dire mishap! its only essence lies. 


Avicenna and Rasis, most excellent phy- 
sicians of Arabia, say, that it is a thing very 
salutary and wholesome to get drunk some 
times. 


Monsieur Hofman confirms what has been 
just now said in relation to Avicenna, and 
adds thereto the testimony of another physi- 
cian. ‘* Avicenna,” says he*, ** absolutely 
approves getting drunk once or twice every 
month, and alleges for it physical reasons.” — 
Dioscorides says, ‘* that drunkenness is not 
alway hurtful, but that very often it is ne- 
cessary for the conservation of health.”—Ho- 
mer says, ‘ that Nestor, who lived so long, 
tossed off huge bocals of wine +.” 

Pére Taverne {, says, Drankenness 
mortal sin, if one falls into it for pleasure 
only; but if one gets drunk for any honest 
end, as for example, by direction of one's 
physician in order to recover health, there is 
no manner of harm in it at all.” 

Montaigne § tells us, that he heard Silvius, 
an excellent physician of Paris, say, ** that 
to keep up the powers of the stomach, that 
they faint not, it would be very proper to 
rouze them up ouce a monih by this wholes 
some excess.” 


By the bye, if the number of physicians, 

who used to get drunk, proves any thing, I 
could insert a good round catalogue, amongst 
whom I do not find any English doctors, 
for they are the most abstemious persons iz 
the world; however, being unwilling to trou- 
ble my gentle reader with so long a bead-roll, 
I shall instance only two very illustrious to. 
pers of the faculty. The first is no less a 
man than the great Paracelsus, who used to 
et drunk very often; and the other is the 
amous master Dr. Francis Rabelais, who 
took a singular pleasure to moisten his clay ; 
or, to make use of one of his own expressi- 
ons, Huwer le piot. 


— 


* Hofman, t. ii. g dissert. ch. 6, 
+ Bocal, an Italian word, and signifies a 
pot or jug holding about three pints, 
Synopses Theolog. Pract, 
§ Essays, lid. ii. cap. @, 
12 
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As I was standing up to read the letter by 
a dimly burning candle against the wall of 


The Substance of a Conversation with the cell, my friend took particular notice of 


John Bellingham, the Assassin of the lave | 
Rt. Hou. Spencer Perceval, on Sunday, 


the murderer's countenance, and distinctly 
observed, that, ow hearing this touching ac- 


May 17, 1812, the Dav previous to his count, he hang down his head for an instant 


Execution ;- with some General Remarks. 
By Daniel Wilson, A.M. 8vo. Pp. 6+. 
Price 2s. Seeley. London: 1812, 


Ir was natural that the friends of the 
late Mr. Perceval should endeavour to | 
obtain from his assassin, if possible, any 
information that might contribute to throw 


(for he had before been stedfastly looking at 
us), as though he was much affected. He 
soon, however, resumed his former attitude, 
and said, as one reoollecting himself, «* This 
was a Christian spirit! she must be a good 
woman. Her conduct was more like a 
Christian’s than my own, certainly.” 


This anecdote needs no eomment!— 


light on the notives which led to his | To return tothe prisoner. Mr. W's. friend 


bloody act. It was, in fact, scarcely cre- 
dible that Bellingham’s guilt should be 
confined to himself; and to attempt to 
trace its connections, if possible, was a 
duty not less to the memory of the de- 
ceased, than to the country. There is 
no proof, however, that Bellingham had 
any associates: h's single mind was by 
perversions of reason wrought up to the 
execution of his dreadful purpose ; and 
to him must be imputed the deed, and its 
consequences. If we are rightly inform- 
ed, Mr. Wilberforce, of the 
late deeply lamented Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” visited the prisoner on the 
Sunday morning, before Mr. Wilson, in 
company, with Mr. Butterworth; but 
neither they, nor the reverend author of | 
this tract, could make any impression on | 
his hardened conscience. He remains a 
‘striking instance of self-delusion by the 
‘power of erring ratiocisation ; and of in- 
flexibility, if not of insensivility, in the 
most awful situation in which humanity 
can he placed. Yet this man had some 
—alas! how little! compassion, Says 
Mr. W. 

I told him I had an anecdote to relate to 
him, which was sufficient, I thought, to 
melt a heart of stone ; and then read to hin 
a letter, stating, that the afflicted Mrs. Per- 

-ceval, with her orphan ehildren, had knelt 
round the corpse of her murdered husband, 
and had put up earnest prayers te God for his 
_ murderer, ** Thus,” said I, ‘* while you, 
On a mere presumption of injury in your own 
mind, have assassinated a man who had never 
personally injured you, aud whose amiable 
and benevolent character you cannot but ac- 
knowledge, his widowed partner, whose in- 
juries from you are incalculably greater than 
any you can even pretend to have received 
from Mr. Perceval, has, in all the poignancy 
of her anguish, been offering up prayers ,to 
God on your beliali.” 


Afterwards asked him, whether he had 
received a religious education, and whether 
his parents were pious persons ? 

e said, that his fatner died when he was 
young ; but his mother was a very pious 
woman. At the mention of her name he 
was sensibly affected: he wept. He added, 
that his mother was a truly good woman, and 
that her dying words were, that she wished 
to meet him in heaven. He was greatly 
moved when he gave this account. 

His pious mother had long fallen a victim 
to afflictions occasioned chiefly by her unprin- 
eipled child. She died at Liverpvol, weighed 
down with trouble, in the year 1802. 


Mr. W. very justly observes, 


The neglect of the religious instruction of 
his mother, may be considered in his case, 
as it undoubtedly is in that of thousands, the 
first step. which he took in the way of evil, 
How considerable the influence of his mother 
originally was, may be gathered from the 
poignant regret which the mention of her 
name excited, even after al! the obduracy he 
had manifested on every other point.  1t is 
certain, that few depart very far from the 
paths of rectitude, so long as they continve 
to cherish any due reverence for their parents. 
And we may fairly regard his rejeetion of 
this sacred yoke, as the one great cause of his 
future ruin, 

An obstinate self-will, when removed from 
his mother’s immediate care, is the next step 
in his careerot iniquity. I find, that at the age 
of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
with a Mr. Love, a jeweller, a man of ex- 
cellent character, in Whitechapel. Here he 
was first very perverse and troublesome ; and 
at last ran away from his master, and went to 
sea in the Hartwell Indiaman ; thus betray- 
ing, in his boyish years, that dreadful ob- 
stinacy of mind which harried him on at last 
to the foulest of all crimes, 

‘In his voyage out from England, I am in- 
formed, he was. shipwrecked off Bonavista, 
one of the Cape Verd islands, and escaped, 
with only one more, in am open boat. Uns 
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affected with this deliverance, on his retura 
to England he lived an unsettled, and it some 
instances unprincipled life, ti!l about the year 
1793, when he persuaded his excellent mo- 
ther, from the remnant of her fortune, which 
he had chiefly exhausted, to establish him in 
a shop, as a tradesman, in Oxford Street, 
Here he not only failed in a very short time, 
but was believed, though it never was legally 
proved, to have set fire to his own house. 

hese particulars only serve to throw still 
further light on the manner in which his 
dreadful character was at length fully formed. 


A matter too trivial for notice will 
sometimes mark a man’s character, While 
Bellingham kept the shop referred to, he 
swindled the writer of this article out of 
a few shillings, by persanating his next 
door neighbour. An honest man main- 
tains his integrity with conscientious con- 
sistency even ia trifles: little could it be 
foresecn in what such petty knavery would 
end. Mr. W. is clearly of opinion 
against the pleaded insanity of Belling- 
ham. His friends conceive that his mind 
was overset by the usage he met with in 
Russia: Mr. W. with more probability 
attributes to his wretched obstinacy” 
and hardness of heart, the cause of his 
sufferings in that country, as well as at 
home. Yet Bellingham “ conducted 
himself,” says Mr. W. “ with personal 
kindness and affection to his wife.” What 
a strange compound was this man! What 
a mixture of commendable and horrible, 
of human and devilish ! 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW 
DEPARTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—Mr. Bellamy having thought proper 
to affirm, in the tenth of the Clas- 
sieal Journal, p. 418, that ‘* he is charged 
in the Literary Ricans for September 1811, 
with asserting that, which he wrote posi- 
tively to deny, viz. that it was @ crocodile 
which tempted Eve,” you will do me a favor 
by inserting, for the opinion of your readers, 
the following passages from Mr. Bellamy’s 
Ophion,” Pe. 23, 24. 27. 
am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Tue Reviewer or Mr. B's Opnton. 
** Among the whole family of serpen/s, 
there appears to he Eur one which answers 
to the description given in the sacred writings, 
as being THAT CREATURE SO FREQUENTLY 
MENTIONED in the woeful narrative of the 
fall of man. The Niolic serpent, the tevr- 
4THAN, Or CROCODILE, is described by the 
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prophets as a creature SUPERIOR fo others of 
its kind, for strength, intelligence, and pas 
tience ; he enjoys, says Buffon, more abso« 
lute rule than either the king of the forest, 
or the sovereign of the skies, and his domi- 
nion is the more durable as it belongs to both 
elements. 

This terrible creature being a native of that 
part of the world where our first parents 
were placed, when they came from the hand 
of the Creator, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that our inspired progenitor, Adam, who 
gave names to the creatures corresponding 
with their matures, would not have given 
the name wry Nachash to any species of the 
simia genus, as it does not express any one proe 
perty of the monkey, but ts most admirably 
descriptive of those qualities, which the an- 
cients found by experience the whole tribe of 
serpeuts were more famous for, than a// che 
beasts of the field. 


Naturalists inform us, that the Niolic ser. . 
pent supports the dignity of his rule with 
clemency; his power is not combined with 
cruelty and rapine, and is only exerted for 
urgent necessities, but is never 
actuated by ferocity. When he is pinched 
by hunger, he covers himself with mud, on 
the slimy banks of rivers, and appearing like 
the large trunk of a fallen tree, remains mos 
tionless, watehing with astonishing patience 
for an opportunity to seize his prey; his stills 
ness, colour, and form, impose on fishes, seas 
fowl, tortoises, and other animals, so that 
they approach without suspicion. While 
swimming along great rivers, he seldom raises 
his head above water so as to see around, 
seeking to surprise any of the larger animals 
that may come close to the shore; whea he 
sees any approach to drink, he dives, and 
swims craftily under the water, till he gets 
near enough to catch the creature by the legs, 
then drags it into the water till it is drowned, — 
and devours it at his leisure. He is much 
more dangerous in the water, which seems to 
be his favorite element, in which he enjoys 
the whole of his strength with greater advain- 
tage than on land; notwithstanding his yast 
size, frequently thirty feet long, he moves 
about with great swifiness; he often waits 
contentedly at the bottom of a deep river, 
looking attentively for his prey above, and 
often attacks boats, using his tail 'o overturn 
them, in expectation of procuring food, 
which is carried from one place to another, 
and will pursue his prey with great velocity 
to the bottom of the sea. Such is the won 
DERFUL SAGACITY of this avimal, which 


we are at present acquainted with ; bat had 
we in this a so far remote from the 
native place of this serpent, as complete a 


knowledge of its natural history, as the peoe 
ple of those countries had at the time, when 
13 
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the arts flourished among them, when their 
naturalists, philosophers, and literary men 
well knew from observation, more particulars 
concerning the subtilty of the serpent, we 
should, no doubt, have more proof of the 
intelligence of this creature, if more were 
necessary, to prove, that it is more subvile, 
{NTELLIGENT, and sagacious, than all the 
beasts of the field. 

It may appear wonderful to many, how it 
was possible fora creature so disgusting to 
become an object of worship; of all the 
beasts in creation, a more ungraceful idol, as 
to the external form, could not have been 
chosen.........[t took iis rise from the serpent 
of Paradise. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 

4 BIOGRAPHY. 

On the Ist of September, 1812, will be pub- 
lished, vol. I, price 15s, or on royal paper £1 Is. 
(to be continued monthly till the work is com- 
pleted) of the Lives of the Admirals, Captains, 
and other Naval Officers, who have distinguished 
themselves in the annals of the world, and who 
have been the great means of raising their coun- 
Ary to its present state of unrivalled glory, and of 
extending its Empire over every part of the globe; 
including also a Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the earliest periods of its history to the 
close of the year 1812. To be completed in 
8 vol. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 50 portraits, 
maps, charts, and plans. 

Mr. John Galt will shortly publish the Life 
and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. 

. The Biographical Peerage of the United King- 

dom, vol. 1V, containing Ireland, is neatly ready 

for publication. 

The fourth edition of Evelyn’s Sylva, with notes 
By Dr. Hunter, in two quarto volumes, will 
shortly appear. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

At press, Robertson’s Cambridge Latin Phrases, 
considerably improved, and adapted to the general 
purposes of schools, 8vo. 

A new Greek Delectus, on the plan of Dr, Val- 
pey’s Latin Delectus, is in preparation. 

HISTORY. 

Sir James Mackintosh, during his residence in 
Hindoostan, has compiled a History of England, 
since the Revolution, intended to serve as a con- 
tinuation of Hume’s History. It is expected to 
form four 4to. volumes ; and report says, that 
the booksellers have engaged to give him £6,000 
for the copy-right. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Speedily will be published, in three volumes, 
crown octave, embellished with an elegant head 
of the author ; the complete works of Thomas 
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Otway ; with a new life, and notes critical and 
explanatory, by Thomas Thornton, Esq. A few 
copies will be printed on large paper. 

The Rev. Wm. Beloe has completed the sixth 
volume of his Anecdotes of Literature, and it will 
shortly appear. 


NOVELS. 

Will be published early in August, Vaga; or 
a View of Nature: anovel, in 4 vol. 12mo. By 
Mrs. Frances Peck, authoress cf the Maid of 
Avon, &c. &c. 

At press, Scotch Lawsuits; or, a Tale of the, 
Eighteenth and Ninetcenth Centuries. In one 
vol. 12mo. By the author of the Two Brothers, 
&c, &c. 


POETRY. 

The Rev. George Crabbe is preparing a volume 
of Tales to publish uniform with his other works. 

In a few days will be published, The Widower; 
a Poem in seven parts. 

Speeilily will be published, in one 8vo. volume, 
price £1 11s. 6d. in boards, Glenfinlas and other 
Ballads, with the Vision of Don Roderick; a 
Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. Illustrated with 
engravings from the designs of Richard Westall, 
Esq. R.A.—The Illustrations may be separately 
purchased, price 15s. in a portfolio ; proofs on 
quarto paper, price £1 10s.—This volume forms 
a fourth to Mr. Scott’s Poems, the Lady of the 
Lake, Marmion, and the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, already published, with similar embellish- 
ments. 

The Poetical Register, volume the seventh, for 
1808 and 1809, wil! appear early in August. 

A new edition of Blair's Grave and other Poems, 
as collected by Dr. Anderson, with a preface, and 
accompanied by engravings, is in the press. 

The Collection cf Hymns, designed as a sup- 
plement to Dr. Watts’s, and selected by the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Williams and the Rev, James Boden, 
which has been for some time out of print, will 
be republished in the course of a month. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Dr. James Brown has in the press, 
a Historical and Political Explanation of the 
Book of Revelation, intended to show that it is 
an allegorical representation of the miserable go- 
vernments of this world, and their final extinc- 
tion in the reign of the Redeemer. 

In the press, a new edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, with Griesbach’s text. It will contain 
copious notes, from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, 
Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin : 
together with parallel passages froma the Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus for idioms, and 
Kos for Ellipses ; two vol. 8vo. A few copies 
will be struck off on large paper. By the Rev. 
Va!py, B.D. Trin. Coll, Camb. 

The Rev. Robert Walpole has in the press an 
Essay on the misrepresentations, ignorance, and 
plagiarism of certain infidel writers. 

Part V. of the Rev. Mr. Frey’s Hebrew Bible, 
is published. This work will be comprised in 
12 parts, price 5s. 3d. common, royal 7s. 64. 
The next part will complete the first volume. 
The second volume will be accompanied by a 
Lexicon, containing all the roots in the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic languages, with a Latin and Eng- 
lish translation, and will be delivered gratis to 
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those Subscribers whose names have already been 
received by, or may be forwarded to the Editor, 
Mount Street, Whitechapel Road, before January 
3813, with a reference to any house in London, 
where the parts may be delivered and paid for.— 
Also, a second edition of the Editor’s Narrative, 
to which is added, An Address to Christians of all 
Denominations, in behalf of the Seed of Abra- 
ham. Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Frey has likewise in 
the press his Hebrew and English Grammar ; and 


a Dictionary in two parts, the first, containing all: 


the primitives and derivatives in the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic languages, with a Latin and English 
translation ; and the second, the principal words 
in Latin and English, with a Hebrew translation, 

At press, a Lexicon of the New Testament. 
This work is principally intended for the use of 
schools, and is consequently less extensive than 
Parkhurst’s Lexicon, though compiled on a some- 
what similar plan. ‘The various literal and meta- 
phorical significatios of every word used by the 
sacred writers are given in English; difficult ex- 
pressions and plirases are concisely elucidated ; 
and those variations of the verb oi noun, which 
could occasion any difficultv to the young stu- 
dent, are inserted and referred to their schemes. 

A new edition of the collection of tracts, pub- 
lished by a Socicty for the Reformation ct Prin- 
ciples, under the title of the Scholar Armed 
against the Errais of the Time, is in the press. 

Considerations on the Life and Death of Abel, 
Enoch, and Noah, asmaii posthumuus work by 
the late Bp. Horne, wil! shortly be published. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Lincoln is about to be illustrated by publishing a 
wanslation of the Chronicle of Ingulphus, abbot 
of Croyland ; with biographical, historical, and 
descriptive notes , accompanied by engraved views, 
portraits, &c. 

Mr. John Malcolm has in the press, a work 
on the subject of Persia, which will extend to 
three large yolumes in quarto. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Vol. II.—Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, 
by Henry Redhead Yorke, Esq. ; embellished 
with an elegant engraving of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, from the original in the Hampton-Court 
collection, 12s. fine 18s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Modern Hermes, or Experiments and Ob- 
servations on different methods of combining 
quicksilver with acids, in supplement of ancient 
chemistry on Mercury. By Robert Scott, Esq. 
Bvo. 5s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Classical and Biblical Recreations, containing a 
Commentary, critical and explanatory, on the 
Germany of Tacitus ; Remarks on the Hippoly~ 
tus, and the Prometheus ; Strictures on the edi- 
ditions of Professor Monk and Mr. Blomfield. 
An Application of the Doctrine of the Association 
of Ideas to the Illustration of the Classical Wri- 
ters ; Observations on the Byssus and the Serica 
as well as the Oriental Ethiopia and the Indi colo- 
sati of the ancients, &c. &c. &c.; witha great 
variety of other classical matter and much Bibli- 
cal Criticism. By E. H. Barker, Esq. ‘Trin, Coll, 
Camb, Vol. the first, price 8s. 64, 
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COMMERCE. 

The Laws of Trade and Commerce ; designed. 
as a Book of Reference in Mercantile Transactions. 
Dedicated to Alexander Baring, Esq. M.P. By 
John Williams, Esq. 8vo. 14s, ia boards, 

DRAMA. 

The Dramatic Mirror ; containing the progress 
of the English Stage from the days of Julius 
Cesar to the present time: with a Biographical 
Account of the principal performers before and 
since the life of Shakespeare, including every 
thing thatis interesting, relative to the Stage. Two 
vol. 12mo. £1 Is. Od. 

Two Plays ; Mantuan Revels, a Comedy, in 
five acts; and Henry the Seventh, a Historical 
Tragedy, in five acts. By R. Chenevix, Esq. 
F.R,andE S. M.R,LA &c. 8vo. 8s. 

The English Drama Purified: being a Speci- 
men of Select Plays, in which all the Passages 
that have appeared to the Editor to be objection- 
able in Point of Morality, are omitted or altered. 
With Prefaces and Notes, By James Plump- 
tre, D.D. Fellow of Clare Hail, Cambridge. 
3 vo\. £1. 7s. 

The Works ot Beaumont and Fletcher, illus 
tratcd by Critical and Expianatory Notes, and 
Biographical Notices, and including an additional 
Play, never before published, and now first printed 
from the Onginal MS, in the possession of the 
Publishers. With two fine portraits, and a face. 
simile. Edited by H. Weber, Esq. 14 vol. 8vo. 


£8. 8s. 
EDUCATION. 

The Child’s Sunday Book, in Twelve progres- 
sive Lessons; with the Syllables carefully di-~ 
vided. Bya Lady. Is. 

Juliette; or, The Triumph of Mental Entow- 
ments over Bodily Defects. In French. 5s. sewed. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

An Answer to a Legal Argument on the Tole- 
ration Act, shewing that the Court of Quarter 
Sessions have a Judicial Function, as to the Ad- 
Ministration of Oaths to Persons offering theme 
selves for Qualification as Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. By a Barrister of the Temple. }s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Summary Proceedings under the 
Laws of Excise and Customs; applicable also to 
Summary Proceedings in general before Magis 
trates. By Daniel Howard, Solicitor. 10s. 

A Brief View of the Writ Ne Exeat Regno ; 
with Practical Remarks upon it as an Equitable 
Process. By John Beames, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister at Law, Translator of Glanville, &c. 5s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Eidometria, Local, Viatorial, and Military ; 
for Inaccessibles, also (Corollary) Perspective. 
By M. Keatinge; price 18s. together. Those 
who have purchased the terspective, may have 
the first separately ; price 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Description of the Arteries of the Human 
Body. By John Barclay, M. D. Lecturer on 
Anatomy, and Surgery, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, 12mo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 5 
comprising Biographical Memoirs of William 
Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. and many of his learned 
Friends ; an incidental View of the Progress ang 
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Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom 
during t.¢ last Century; and Biographical Anec- 
dotes of a considerable Number of eminent Wri- 
ters and ingenious Artists. By John Nichols, 
F.S.A. 6vols. 8vo. £6. 6s. 

*,* A copious Index is printing, and will be 
delivered in a separate volume, without any far- 
ther charge, to the purchasers of the Work. 

A Key to the Art of Ringing, with considerable 
Additions. Dedicated to the Lovers of the Art in 
general ; being the Result of many years study, 
diligent application and constant practice. By 
William Jones, John Reeves, and ‘Thomas Blacke- 

.Moore. 12mo. 7s. 

Observations on the Choice of a School; sub- 
mitted to the Attention of Parents, with a view 
to assist them in forming a Judgment on that 
important Subject. By the Rev. C. Lloyd, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Roya! Pedigree of his Majesty George the 
Third, frem Egbert, first sofe Monarch of Eng- 
land. Compiled by R. Wewitzer. 5s. 

The Treatise on Human Nature, and that on 
Liberty and Necessity, with a Suppleinet. By 
Thomas Hobbes. A new edition. To which is 
prefixed, an Account of his Life and Writings, 
by the Editor, Philip Mallet, 12mo. 12s. 

Spirit of Boccacio’s Decameron ; comprising 
Three Days’ Entertainment; translated, correct- 
ed, and versified, from the Italian. 3 vols. post 
8vo. £1. 10s. 

- Prabod’hyChandro’daya ; or the Moon of Intel- 
lect; an allegorical drama. And Atma Bod’h; 
or, the Knowledge of Spirit. Translated from 
the Schanscrit and Pracrit. By J. Taylor, M.D. 
Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Lite- 
rary Society, Bombay, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

One Night!’ which was begun One Day,” 
and is now brought toa conclusion without being 
finished ; yet containing some Things worth be- 
ginning, which, like Ecemity, will have no End. 
Amongst others, the singular Opinions of the 
Author himself; and last, not least, a practical 
Mlastration of the Art of Procrastination. qs. 6d. 

Three Dissertations, on the pernicious effects 
of gaming, on duelling, and on suicide, ~ First 
published in 1783, 1784, 1785, by appointment ; 
as having gained, in the University of Cambridge, 
the three prizes of an anonymous Donor. By 
Richard Hey, Esq. LL.D. Revised and corrected 
in 1811, by the author, then Fellow of Magda- 
len College, formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College ; 8vo. 6s. 

Clavis Calendaria ; or a Compendious Analysis 
of the Calendar ; illustrated by ecclesiastical, his- 
torical, and classical anecdotes. By John Brady ; 
2 vol. octavo, £1 5s. 

The Protests of the Hon. W. F. Elphinstone, 
James Pattison, Esq., James Daniell, Esq., Ro- 
bert Thornton, Esq., John Hudlestone, Esq., J. 
A. Bannerman, Esq. Directors of the East-India 
Company, against the continuance of Sir George 
Barlow in the Government of Madras ; read at a 

urt of Directors held on Wednesday the 7th of 

ugust, 1811; 2s. 6d. 

Geographical, Commercial, and Political Es- 
says, including, besides Remarks on Humboldt’s 
Travels, and other similar publications, a statis- 
tic account of Ragusa, and of La Plata, some 
Curious details relative to the civilisation, policy, 
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and commerce of the Russians, with the princi- 
pal exports and imports from Archangel, and 
the prices of goods in different years, as pubs 
lished at St. Petersburgh ; Fragments for a future 
History of New South Wales ; some interesting 
particulars upon the United States, &c. founded 
upon the communications of réspectable tiavel- 
lers and merchants. 8s. 6d, 


NOVELS. 

Malcolm Douglas ; or the Sibylline Prophecy, 
A Romance. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Lennox Family ; or What d’ye Think of 
the World? 3 Vols. 12mo, 18s. 

William and Azubah; or the Alpine Recess, 
A Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Temper ; or Domestic Scenes, A Tale, by 
Mrs. Opie. 3 Vols. 12mo. £1. Is. 

Self-Indulgence ; a tale of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

Friends Unmasked; or, Scenes in Real Life: 
a Novel founded on facts. By A. A. Hutchinson, 
author of the Exhibitions of the Heart. 3 vol. 
12mo. £1. 


ORTENTAL LITERATURE. 

Prem Sagur; or, the History of the Hindoo 
Deity, Sree Krisbn, contained in the 10th chapter’ 
of Sree Buhaguvut of Vyasudevu; translated into 
Hinduvee from the Brij B,hasha of Chutoorb 
Hooj Misr, by Shree fulloo Lal Kub, B,basha’ 
Moonshee, in the college of Fort William. Cal-’ 
cutta printed 1810, 4to. £4. 

The New Cyclopedia Hindoostanica of Wit; 
containing a choice collection of tumourous 
stories in the Persian aud Nagree characters ; to 
which is added a Vocabulary of the principal 
words in Hindoostanee and inglish, by Shree 
Lulloo Lal Kub, B,hasha Moonshee, in the col- 
lege of Fort Witham. Caicutta printed 1810, 
royal 8vo, £2. 

Rajncete ; or, Tales exhibiting the Moral Doc- 
trines, and tne Civil and Military Policy, of the 
Hindovs ; transiated trom the orgimal Sunskrit 
et Naiayun Pundit, into Bry B,haspa, by Shree. 
Lulioo Lai Kub, b,hasha Moonshee, in the college 
of For William, Calcutta prinicd 1809, royal 
8vo. £1. 10s. 

PHILOLOGY,. 

The First Rudiments of General Grammar, 
applicable to all languages ; comprised in Tweive 
Elementary Lessous ; particularly calculated for. 
the instruction of child.en, and adapted to the 
Abbé Gaultier’s method of teaching ; with three 
analytical tables. By D. St. Quentin, M. A, 
3s. Od. bound. 


POETRY. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By T. G. Ackland, 
A. B. ot St. John’s college, Cambridge. 10s, 6d» 
POLILICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay tending io show the Impolicy of the 
Laws of Usury, By Andrew Green, LL. B. 8vo. Is, 

The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esy, M. P, 
in the House of Commons, on Tuesday the 16th 
of June, 1812, upon the present State ot Come 
merce and Manutactures : from a Report taken: 
in short-hand. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Essays on the Principles of Political Philosophy, 
designed to illustrate and establish the civil and’ 
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Religicus Rights of Man; chiefly in Reference 
to the present State of the British Empire. By 
Thomas Finch, 8vo, 12s. 

Further Observations on the Increase of Popu- 

tion and High Price of Grain ; being an Ap- 
Pendix to Reflections on the Possible Existence 
4nd supposed Expedience of National Bankrupt- 
Cy. By Peter Richard Hoare, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Twelve Letters addressed to the late Right Hon, 
Spencer Perceval, containing a View of the present 
magnitude of the British Navy ; the Royal Esta- 
blishments for its Equipment and Reception ; the 
policy of the Measures about to be adopted for 
supplying the evident Defects in the present An- 
chorages and Royal Dock Yards, &c. By James 
— Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy. 
2s 


A Letter to the Rt. Hon. George Canning, on 
in Favour of Catholic E:nancipation. 

A View of the Case of the Roman Catholics. 1s. 

Observations on the Expediency of Ship-build- 
ing at Bombay ; for the service of his Majesty, 
and of the East-India Company. By William 
Taylor Money, Esq. Late Superintendant of the 
Marine at Bombay. With a fine Portrait of 
Jamsetjee Bomanjee. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Reflections upon the Debate on Mr. Wortley’s 
last Motion upon the Influence of the Household, 
and a Refutation of the Caiumnies against Lords 
Grey and Grenville. 1s. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the 
Original Hebrew, and restored to its natural ar- 
rangement ; with Notes, critical and illustrative ; 
and an Introductory Dissertation on its Scene, 
Scope, Language, Author, and Object. By John 
Mason Good, F.R.S. Mem. Am. Phil, Soc. and 
F. L. S. of Philadelphia. 8vo. 16s. 

Fifteen additional Sermons, by Samuel Horsley, 
LL.D. F.R.S FSA Late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Vol. 3. 8vo. 10s, 

Holy Biography ; or the Saints’ Calendar ; with 
a Short Account of the Moveable Feasts a: d Fasts 
observed in the Church of England. In Question 
and Answer. Intended for the use and instruc- 
tion of young Persons, both in Public and Private 
Education. By a Clergyman of the Established 
Church. 12mo. 3s. Anda small edition for dis- 
tribution, price 2s. or 22s. a dozen, 

Liturgy; or, a Full Developement and Ex- 
planation of the Faith, Moral Doctrine, and Sa- 
cred Rites of the Catholic Church, in the Form 
of aCommon Prayer Book, By ihe Rev. eter 
Gandolphy, Author of the Defence of Ancient 
Faith. 4s, 

A Present to the Jews, and to Freethinking Gen- 
tiles. From a Pr testant Friend. Being a Sy- 
nopsis or Collection of Christian Evidences. 6d. 

Critical Conjectures and Observations on the 
New Testament, collected fiom various authors, 
as well in regard to words as pointing ; with the 
reasons on which both are founded. By William 
Bowyer, F. S. B., Bp. Barrington, Mr. Mark- 
land, Irotessor Schultz, Professor Michaelis, 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. Gosset and Mr. Wes- 
ton.—-A series of Conjectures from Michaelis, 
and a Specimen of Notes on the Old Testament 
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by Mr. Weston, are added in an Appendix. 
Fourth edit, enlarged and corrected. 4to. £2, 
12s. 6d. 

* A Brief Description of All the different Profes- 
sions of Religion, from the beginning of the An- 
tediluvian Churches to the present Day. By 
John Bellamy, Author of the Ophion. 5s. 6d, 
fine, 9s. 6d, 

Letters in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, upon 
the Historical Question of the Belief of the First 
Ages in our Lord’s Divinity. By Samuel Hors- 
ley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.3.A. Late Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Third Edition, To which is added an 
Appendix, in Reply to Mr. Belsham’s Review of 
the Controversy ; by the Kev. Hennage Horsley, 
A.M. Prebendary of St. Asaph, and late Studer:t 
of Christ’s Church, Oxon. 

A Letter to the Proclamation Society, and the 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice ; a Letter 
to Mr. Cobbet; and Sermons, by the late Rews 
Thomas Clark, A.M. Prebendary of Hereford- 
8vo. 6s. 

Social Virtue the Basis of National Prosperity, 
anc Address delivered at Salem Chapel, Lynn.’ 
By Thomas Finch. 1s. 

Scriptural Christianity Recommended. A Ser-> 
mon, preached at the New Chapel, Lynn. By 
Thomas Finch. 2s, 

The Doctrine of New Jerusalem respecting . 
our Lord, translated from the original Latin,, 
printed at Amsterdam in 1763, demy 8s. 6d. 
royal 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons and Tracts. By the late Rev. Thos. 
Clarke, M. A. Prebendary cf Hereford. 8vo. 6s, 

Occasional Considerations on various Passages 
of Scripture. By the author of Sunday Reflec-’ 
tions. 8vo. §s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament; withan Account of the Ancient Versions, 
and some of the principal Greek Manuscripts. . 
By J. F. Gyles, Esq. M. A. 8vo. 4s. 

A Sermon, as preached at the parish church of 
St. George, Hanover-square, on Sunday, Feb. 16, 
and at St, James's Church, on Sunday, March 
1, 1812. By the Rev. Jas. Hook, LL. D. F.S.A. 
To which is prefixed, the Correspondence which 
has taken place between Earl Grey and the Author 
upon the subject of the Sermon. 8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon, dedicated to the Memory of the 
Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, late Prime Minister 
of England, brutally assassinated in his way to 
the House of Commons, on Moaday, May 11, 
1812. By John Batchelor, Vicar of Chitterne, 
Wilts. 8vo. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Map of the County of Cork, 
from an actual survey. Engraved on six large 
copper-plates. 3. 3s. in sheets. 

An Account of Ireland, statistical and polit. 
aal. By Edward Wakefield. With a map of 
the country. 2 Vols. 4to. £6. 6s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D, pro- 
fessor of mineralogy in the Univesirty of Cam- 
bridge. The Second Part, containing Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, &c. 4to. £4. 4s- 
—A few copics on large paper, price £8. 83, 
beards. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


——lHomo sum: 
Humanum nihil ame alienum puto. 


AFRICAN AND ORIENTAL MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Andrew ly the Wardrobe and St. 
Anne, Blacl friars, on Tuesday in Whitsun 
Week, May \9, 1812, before the Society 
Sor Missions to Africa aud the East, ly 
. the Rev. Willium Goode, M. A. 


This very respectable preacher takes for 
his text, Pslam Ixxii. 17. And Men shall 
be blessed in Him: all Nations shall call 
Him blessed. He divides his discourse into 
four parts: 

I, The only Medium which God hath ap- 

inted of biessedness to a fallen world. 

Il. The Blessings which, through this me- 
diem, are to be communicated to mankind. 

III. The Means, in the connection of 
causes and events, which Christians are 
called upon to use, in order to warrant their 
expectation of the accomplishment of these 
predicted purposes of God. 

IV. The Peculiar Grounds of Hope, which 
may encourage our exertions, in the present 
times, to diffuse the knowledge of Chuis- 
tianity through the Earth. 

We shatl pay a slight attention to the last 
of these heads. ‘They are, says Mr. G. 

The aspect of Providences—connected with 
the tenour of the promises. 

1. The aspeet of Providences declares its 
dawn, or rather its approaching lustre—Im- 

iments are yielding—Prejudices are melt- 
ing away—An unusual fervour of united and 
holy zeal is kindled —General expectation is 
excited—And the actual work is begun on 
the earih. 

We most candidly and openly profess, that 
our only present want, is the want of men 
suited to the purpose, and of funds to support 
them. The Socicty dare not urge on any 
individual the assumption of the Missionary 
Character, ‘They know that a Missionary 
must be made of God; disposed by his 
grace, and sent forth by his providence. But, 
when such facilities and opportunities are 
opening in the earth, and when the call of 
duty must be to some, they would urge it on 
the enquiry of every individual, ‘* Is that 
call of duty to me?” Let suitable Mis- 
sionaries occupy the opening stations, and 
the Society will not indulge a suspicion, but 
that the liberality of the affluent will keep 
pace with the providential calls on its ex- 

NAILUTE. 

Withont any coutrove Be in former times, 
the Episcopal Church of England shone forth 
as a praise in all the earth ; and may thus, if 


Proposita Philanthropica. 


she please, maintain her supeciority, continue 
her holy dignity, and rise to more exteaded 
usclulness. But is it necessary to unchrise 
tianize other churches, to exalt our own? 
Where God is seen to work, we would not 
dare to oppose. If others are casting out de- 
vils in the,name of Christ, we would not 
venture to forbid them, because they follow 
not with us. If it please him, who doeth 
what seemeth good to him in heaven and 
in earth, to give a part of his work, in evan- 
gelizing the world, into the hands of other 
denominations of Christians, we would not 
be found among those who dispute his sovee 
reiguty, or who murmur at his appointment, 
Rather let us excite one another to holy ar- 
dour, to pious emulation, aad to increased 
exertions. If former attempts have failed 
through jealousy and disunion; let us uy 
what attempts, condueted in the union of the 
Spirit, will effect. 1f old methods have been 
found inadequate, let us seek after new mes 
thods which may appear to promise success, 
provided only that they be prudent, legili 
mate, and wise. 

Ye veuerable Societies, which ted the way 
to Missionary Labour, long before the Chris- 
tian World in general felt its importance or 
awoke to exertion, go forward! and may the 
Great Head of his Church furnish you with 
many more labourers, such as the apostolic 
Schwartz, the laborious Gericke, and others 
their faithfal associates in the Missionary 
Vineyard. We follow you, not as rivals, but 
as coadjutors. May our Heavenly Master 
raise up both for you and for us Missionaries, 
of like piety, zeal, labour, aud patient per- 
severance with theirs! May men of the 
same spirit, be every where sent forth by the 
Lord of the Harvest, and crowned with still 
greater success ! 

Ye various Associations of Christians, 
whose zeal for the honour of your Divine 
Master, whose love to his person and his 
cause, and whose pity to your fellow-sinners, 
have excited your attention to the noble 
object of evangelizing the world, we wish 
you success in the name of the Lord. Go 
forward! and the Lord abundantly prosper 
your exertions.—Our united cause is glorious 
—its consummation is sure. ‘The darkened 
nations shall behold the light of life. The 
impurity and cruelties of their varied super- 
stitions shal! yield to the purity and felicity of 
Gospel truth and grace. 

In the last Report, it was stated that thirty 
boys and twenty gitls were under the instruc- 
tion of the Missionaries. These have gra- 
dually increased to about one hundred and 
twenty. 

In the last Report, the Committee men- 
tioned the favourable disposition of William 
Fernandez, chief on the Rio-Dembia, toward. 
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the Missionaries. “The Missionaries Butscher 
and Wenzeil visited him in February of last 
year. He is waiting, with anxiety, for the 
establishment of a school in his territory : 
aod this step is become of the more impor- 
tance, as he has within a short period greatly 
extended his authority, a district of about a 
hundred miles in cireun.ference having ac- 
knowledged him as its chief. He has au- 
thorised Mr. Butscher to state to the Society 
his willingness to transfer, for the use of a 
Mission, a sufficient spot of land in his ter- 
ritory for the erection of a settlement. 

«* Should I establish a school under the pro- 
tection of William Fernandez, says M. B. I 
would immediately endeavour, through his 
means, to get children under my care, from one 
or two powerful chiefs in the interior ; and, 
when [ have gained this point, then the path 
is open, just as it is in this quarter. Here 
we have children of several considerable 
chiefs, who are often at variance one with 
another, but we have free intercourse with 
every one, and they are glad to see us; and, 
whenever they see us, they will call their 
people together, and tell them that one of 
the White Book-men, who has a child or 
children under his care, is come to see them, 
and that they should regard and protect him 
as the father of such childien. This, I 
think, would also be the case, by visiting 
chiefs in the interior.” 

Mong? Hate, chief on the north side of 
the Rio Pongas, whose son Bangu was the 
first scholar of the Missionaries, has behaved 
toward them with uniform kindness. He 
has sent two more boys to the schools, and 
promises still more. He had lately paid a 
visit to Bashia to see his son, in whom he has 
great delight, 

‘The Rey. Messrs. Wilhelm and Klein, are 
arrived at the settlements. ‘hese brethren 
have been well instructed in the National 
System of Education, so happily establishing 
in this country ; and are furnished with ever¢ 
thing necessary for organizing schools in Atrica 
on that admirable plan. 

The Committee have applied to the con- 
ductors of the Seminary at Berlin, for two 
more Lutheran clergymen. ‘Two students 
have been, in consequence, taken under the 
Society's protection, named Schnarre and 
Rhenius. 

A proposal has been made from some zea- 
lous friends in America, which is likely to be 
highly beneficial to the African Mission. It 
is ascertained, that there are natives of the 
western coast of Africa scattered throughout 
the United States, who retain their mother- 
tongue, and have, since their residence in 
America, embraced the Gospel. Churches of 
Afiicans have been formed in Philadelphia, 
and other cities of America. One is estab- 
lished in Boston, under an African teacher : 
and it is reported that large numbers have 


become acquainted with divine truth in Sa- 
vannah and its neighbourhood. It is pro- 
posed to select a few of the most prudent, 
sensible, and pious of these men—natives of 
some of the districts within reach of the So- 
ciety’s settlements—and to place them as Ca~ 
techists under the direction of the Missionaries, 
Should any of them become qualified for the 
Christian Ministry, the Missionaries will have 
it in their power, according to the constitution 
of the Lutheran Chuich, to admit such pers 
sons to the exercise of the sacred office. 

An edition of the Arabic Scijptures, printed 
from the Arabic text in the Polyglot, having 
been recently published, in one volume 
quarto, under the munificent patronage of 
the Bishop of Durham, the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society, with its accustomed li- 
berality, has granted thirty copies of the 
work, well bound in calf, to be either sold 
or given away, as may best answer the pure 

ses of this Society. Your Committee have 
instructed the Missionaries to distribute these 
copies in such manner, as best to conciliate 
the regard of the natives who read Arabic, 
and value books in that language. 

Mr. Dawes having represented, on this 
subject, that a few copies, splendidly bound 
in Morocco, with cases for their preservation, 
would be accounted inestimable presents by 
the King of Sulimah and other chieftains, 
your Committee purpose to comply with this 
suggestion. 

Before we pass on to India, a very interests 
ing country, in the eastern part of Africa, 
arrests our attention. Mr. Bruce, and, more 
recently, Lord Valentia and Mr. Salte, have 
awakened much inquiry respecting Abyssinia. 
Christianity, established there in the ver 
earliest ages of the Church, has ei | 
its foottng to thisday. Copies of the Serip- 
tures are now, however, sell very rare, 
and are much mutilated—Christianity is ree 
duced to a deplorable state—the Pagan tribes 
are making rapid inroads on the nation—and 
nothing seems so likely to revive that people 
as the re-invigorating of their religious knows 
ledge and principles. The British and Foreign 
Bible Socicty are now taking steps, with the 
cordial co-operation of Lord Valentia, to pros 
cure an edition of the Scriptures in the ise 
guage of Abyssinia. 

We learn fiom a letter from Dr. Nandi, of 
Malta, to the Secretary, dated Malta, June 2, 
1811, that ** there are, in the Levant, well 
peopled and very opulent districts, where mule 
titudes of Christians of different denominae 
tions live mingled in confusion with the 
Torkish inhabitants. But, unhappily, these 
Christians are so ignorant, that, decrived of 
the true light of the Gospel, they not only 
can contribute nothing to the extension of 
religion, but are scarcely able to maintain 
the great doctrines of Redemption among 
themselves, 
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Didascalia,—House of Morville. 


«* Until the present war, the congregation, ; 
at Rome, de propaganda Fide, watched over | 
these important interests. It frequently sent 
Missionaries; maintaining strangers in its bo- 
som, in order to qualify them to render ser- 
vice to these countries, on their return to. 
them. But this Institution exists no more: | 
its property is sold: its revenues are usurped, 
and entirely diverted. 

** To secure success in their Missions, by 
sending men endowed with the very ne- | 
cessary qualifications, the Propaganda caused 
to be instructed at Rome, and at its own | 
charge, natives of diflerent countrics, in the 
duties and the ministry of Christianity ; in 
order, that, being afterward sent by the Col- 
lege to their native districts, they might | 
enjoy more influence, and be best qualified | 
to fulfil the objects of the Mission. It sent 
on its Missions the Fathers of St. Francis ; 
who, being hardily trained, penetrated far- 
ther than any other persons into barbarous 
countries. In Egypt, and at Grand Cairo in 
particular, there are at present many of this 
fraternity ; but, it is much to be lamented, 
that they are very ill-informed. The Arch- 
bishop of Aleppo assured me, that a good 
Missionary, in the vicinity of his diocese, | 
might be the instrument of as much good as | 
an apostle.” 


State of Fund, 31st March, 1812. 
Receivep. 
Balance, 31 March, 1811 
Subscriptions since............... 
Congregational Collections ...... 681 
Legacy, £100 (less duty) ...... 90 
Interest on £4,000, 3 per cent. 
Consol. (less property tax)... 108 
Half a year’s interest on £1,000 
3 percent. Red. (less ditto).. 


£2,679 11 114 


768 3 0 


Pai. 
Susoo Mission... 
Missionary Students, tuition, 
board, clothing, &c 1 
Books for Missionaries, Li- 
brary, Stationary, &c 
Printing Press and materials, 
for Africa ........... 
Exchequet Bill 
Incidental expences, viz. sala- 
ries, advertisements, stamps, 


2,322 18 8% 
Balance, 31 March, 1812....... 35613 3 


£2,679 11 314 
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DIDASCALIA. 

THE HOUSE OF MORVILLE. 

In our eleventh volume, page 1052, we 
promised to select a few passages from the 
Huse of Morville, which from the singulae 
rity of the author's situation in life (that of 
a Taylor) we thought worthy the attention 
of the public: we now proceed to the selection. 


2 Shep. This is the cavern where the wie 
zard lives. 
1 Shep. I fear to pass: hush! I'll be 
bold, and listen. 
There’s nothing stiss; and yet 1 fear and 
tremble, 
As if ten thunders roar'd. In this dark cave, 


_'Tis said, the ald man nightly mixes charms, 
| That —— up the spirits of the dead 


Out of their graves, to serve him, And 
they say, 

He can cajole the devils to do his errands ; 

And, in the dark and dismal hours of night, 


Make horrid riots here. 


Enter Arcauvus from his Cave, dressed as 
a Hermit, with Papers. 
Arg. Another day is given to the world: 
Another day of solitude and thought, 
Is added to my pilgrimage on earth ! 


. | Again the sun his bright eflulgence sheds 
, On proud ungrateful man! This silent cave, 


For many a ling’ring year my calm retreat, 


Is bitter, bitter cold. The length of time 
| That I have been its solitary tenant, 


Has scarce inured me to the chilling blast 
That howls at midnight through the fretted 


roof, 
And keeps the heavy lid from slumber free. 
Night after night, my wakeful thoughts are 
fix'd 


On things of other worlds; and, as my life 

Must soon, beneath the weight of age so 
desolate, 

Fade, like the meteor, to be seen no more, 

Those whom hard fortune leads to tread this 
desert 

May, in these pages, read what I have been. 

{Lays the Papers on a Rock. 


Rodm. ai dark without, as chaos ; heavy 
night 
Shuts wee eye: the very stars are hid, 
And all things seem to suit my purposes. 
The _ is twelve: I onl, the slave were 
ere 

Whom I have sent for mixtures to the sage. 
Loud rumour gives him strange capacity : 
As, that he holds in potions made from herbs 
A power of death, such that all those to whom 
It is administer'd shall be dispatched 
As secretly, and free from sign of force, 
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As they who die by nature's ordinance, 

Such is the drug I've sent for; and to-night 
I'll try its force.—I must not ruminate ; 

It is resolved : and here my slave approaches. 
"Tis said, Lthink, that consanguinity 

Doth highly aggravate the crime of murder: 
Graves open at it; and the buried dead 

Do rise, they say, and mutter of revenge. 

I do not oft-times yield to vulgar faith ; 

But now it shakes me, and I sink with ter- 


ror. — 
Alll yet is still; but soon the heavy sound 
And loud alarm of death will strike the ears 
Of those who heedless lie in sleep. I'll hence, 
And wait th’event that crowns mry golden 


Hugo. And now J tread this solemn place 
of death, 
That holds the ruins of extinct humanity, 
} cannot choose but think upon the living, 
And of their bitter dealings by each other ; 
For but to this comes ail their enmity ! 


Lord Ruth. The fav'ring wii!s have 
blown 
As constant on the bosom of onr sails, 
As there had been no other navigation 
On all the seas to woo them.—And, my lerd, 
We did so court the wat'ry element, 
And tird it with our tacking when it veer'd, 
That *twixt our care, and its fair courtesy, 
Twas just like youthful love-making. 
Arg. Ye venerable rocks, and dreary cell, 
What holy herasit excavated you, 
And gave to you that pleasing solemn air 
That isso dear to me? Or were ye form’d 
When Nature shap’d her great primaval mass, 
‘That every age you might invite to you 
Some listless solitary wretch like me ; 
Who, leading here a philosophic life, 
Might shew ambitious, discontented man, 
How littie can his proper wants suffice? 
To me, at least, you've taught this useful les- 
son; 
E’en in the wild, content brings happiness. 
Exit into his Cave. 
Hugo. ForI am buried in misfortunes, like 
A vessel in the ocean, past its centre, 
That sinks to rise no more. 


Agn. Fear not for me: as your distresses 

gather, 

Methinks I gather strength to bear with them. 

Yes, let the spoilers seize our little store : 

The honest wants of nature are but few ; 

And if we can but hide from muock'ry’s eye, 

We'll have the chance of comfort thousands 
have, 
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Who earn, and eat, the coarse and scanty 
crust, 

And never curse their lot. My mother's 
thrift 


And gentle precepts, long have taught me all 
The various labours of our honsehold-need ; 
And, void of shame, and cheerful, will I use 
them ; 
And do for honest hire, what f have done 
Before for pleasure.—Come, let us away. 
Hugo. Surely the sons of honour should 
be safe 
From usages that damp the spirit’s growth ; 
And he that may to-morrow have to meet 
His country’s enemy at his sword’s length, 
Should not to-day be treated like a slave ! 
Agn, Oh! bitter fortune! why thus press. 
the fall’n ? 
Why in thy giddy round dost thou pass by 
The worthless, and the undeserving many, | 
To crush the few who labour to do good? 
oe that in the wearied round of 
ife, 
I ever follow’d truth, and honour'’d virtue: 
The tender precepts of a loving mother, 
Have ne'er been violate by acts of folly ; 
Nor has my mind e’er nourish’d ought to 
brin 
This on my wretched bead. 
But 1 am wrong, perhaps, in grieving thus; 
Then, let me suffer with a gentle spirit, 
The ills which sorrow cannot count, or cure, 
Barth. My Lord, it doth appear e’en like 
a dream, ; 
This very moment as I cross’d the portico, 
Beside the granate column of the gate, 
There sat a lovely woman ; o'er her head 
The skirt of her dishevel’d robe was thrown ; 
Her earments, like the drooping flow’rs around, 
Were laden with the dew: her head recliu'd 
In attitude denoting grief or sleep. 
I took in mine, her death-like whiten’d hand, 
Which pended by her side: I found it warm ; 
And, drawing from her dewy face, the veil 
Thathid her features—ihere beheld your nieces 


4rg. Thus, then, my Lord, let me re- 

solve your doubts, 

Know, that I've long possessed a secret know 
ledge 

Of this creation, passing other men : ; 

And, while, for good, | thus enjoy’d my power, 

(Being by malice banish'd from the world) 

Liv'd in a bleak and solitary cave ; 

Where, from my studies, and my skill in 
herbs, 

Many in sickness did resort for aid. 

The fame the mountain shepherds gave my art, 

Soon travell'd forth. 
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Sir Tho. _ Gracious judge, 
Bend not your threat’ning and potentous 
brows 


Upon me thus, or I shall sink before you ; 
For out of the bright portals of your eyes, 
Fair justice looks so manifest, that all 
Irrev’reace must perish at your glance. 


It is the glory of the English law, 
Tio, to her proudly independent juries, 
Her hiv! est judges only sit to serve : 
So sit 1 were ; to serve, and not direct. 
[Ascends the Bench. 
gn. My gentle father, 
The lowering cloud, which, in our former 


days, 
With chilling blight hang over us, shall now 
In sunny brightness gild the hours to come ; 
And, the sad tears which piteous sorrow dropt, 
Will temper well the milder joys of age. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A new Comedy entitled 4 Touch at the 
Times, has been performed at this theatre, 
which has claims to approbation, though 
it is deficient in plot. The characters are 
well drawn, yet not new to the stage ; 
the dialogue is excellent, many of the re- 
partees are admirable, and it occasionally 
sparkles with wit. There is a degree of 
vivacity runs through the whole, that ex- 
cites attention and amuses the sudience 
throughout. The colloquy never descends 
to puerile punning nor vulgarity; on the 
contrary there is a character (Clinch) happily 
introduced to expose the ‘ heinous sin of 
punning,” almost the sole qualifications of 
many of our modern wits. The Comedy 
was given out for a second representation 
with much applause. 

The author Mr, Jameson, has since pub- 
lished the play,* which we understand ts his 
first essay, and as such we certainly cannot 
refrain from complimenting him, and re- 
portiog very favorably of his talents, as deve- 

ped in this first essay. J¥e see in it ‘* symp- 
toms of genius,” which future occasion may 
expand.—In the mean time we shail let hin 
speak for himself in answer to some illiberal 
censures that have been unjustly leveiled 
against his Touch at ‘he Times, on the score 
of morality. 

© T must be allowed to notice a very unfair 
criticism which appeared in one of the daily 


* A Tovcn at THE Timas, a Comedy, in 
five acts, as perfor-red at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-Garlen. By Robert Francis Jame- 
son, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 
83 ; price 2s. Od. ; Chapple, Lenten, 1912. 
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papers. I am disposed to listen calmly and 
with due deference to remarks on the lite- 
rary character of my play, but with respect 
to its moral, J will stand up boldly in the 
maintenance of its purity. That there are 
such characters as Beaumont is too noto- 
rious ; and if my humble effort adds to their 
odium, I shall have abundant reason to be 
satisfied ; for I confess I do not perceive how 
the holding up vice to indignation is a vio- 
lation of decorum. I am unconscious of 
any expression or idea offensive to virtue, 
and I think I may venture to assume some 
degree of merit, in treating the subject I 
have chosen with verbal propriety. The sa- 
gacious critic to whom I allude, is extremely 
indignant at my not punishing the lady. 
I know not what sort of justice it would be 
to doso ;—I am sure it would not be poetic. 
Levity is the utmost she can be charged 
with; which, though almost criminal in 
the conjugal relation, by the laws of the 
drama, has always been considered venial. 
For my part, I am a young man, and all 
the critics in the universe shall not compel 
me to a breach of gallantry. 


If e’er my lines, to eke a paltry jest, 

Shoald swell with honest scora a female 
breast, 

For ine may no soft bosom ever heave, 

In life to sympathize, in death to grieve. — 

Whene'er I sigh, with am'rous anguish torn, 

May all the warmth of love raise equal 
scorn ; 

Whate'er my destiny,—where’er I roam, 

Cold be life's charities, and sad my home. 

May no fond tie,—no tender hope console 

The hours of absence, as they slowly roll ; 

No dimpled cheek a smiling welcome give,-- 

Unheeded may I die,—unfriended live ! 

I scorn the wit, which, with unhallow'd 
flame, 

Throws on the modest cheek the gleam of 


shame. 
Contemn’d be those, with fascinating art, 


Who lure the fancy to corrupt the heart ;* 

And treat the finer feelings of the breast— 

Love's chaste emotions—as an idle jest. 

Solace of life! whose magic influence pours 

A beam of radiance on our darkest hours ! 

When clouds hang heavy and obscure life's 

dav, 

The torch of Hgmen cheers the gloomy 
way ; 

Gleams through the storm, and points a 
place of rest, 

In the sweet refuge of a faithful breast.” 
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These sentiments are prejtily expressed and 
will make our author no doubt a favourite 
with the fairer sex, whilst the motto he has 
chosen for his comedy will do him no dis- 
grace amongst the severe moralists of the 
rougher: ‘ After this manner do both 
sexes deceive themselves, and bring reflex- 
ions and disgrace upon the most happy and 
most honorable state of life ; whereas if they 
would but correct their depraved taste, mo- 
derate their ambition, and place their bappi- 
ness upon proper objects, we should not find 
felicity in the marriage state such a wonder 
in the world as it now is.”—Spectator, 
No. 268. 


June 29, Mrs. Siddons retired from the 
stage. The play was Mucleth, and her per- 
formance of the Lady gave very striking 
proof of the loss which must now be sustain- 
ed by the drama. After the sleeping-walk- 
ing scene, a few individuals desired that the 
play should end. This stage trick of some of 
her injudicious friends, was, at first, not 
distinctly understood, and the house was 
considerably disturbed during the remainder 
of the night. At length, however, the cur- 
tgin rose, and Mrs. Siddons appeared to take 
her leave. She was seated by a table, and 
dressed in whiie, in the most unornamented 
manner. Her advance to the front of the 
stage was met with universal applause ; and 
after a moment's apparent struggle with ber- 
self, she delivered the following ‘* Farewel 
Address,” written by Mr. H. Twiss. 

Who has not felt, how growing use endcars 
The fond remembrance of our former years? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at lag 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the pasa, 

The thousand ties and interests, that impart 

A second nature to the human heart, 

And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, 
climb, 

Blooming in age, and sanctified by time? 


Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptured youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 

The faded traces of a morning dream ! 

Sweet are those mournful thoughts; for they 
renew 

The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

For each inspiring smile, and soothing tear~— 

For those full honours of my long career, 

That cheer’d my earliest hope, and chased my 
latest fear ! 
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And though, for me, those tears shall flow no 
more, 

And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er— 
Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 
That shone unclouded through my summer day, 
Yet grateful Memory shall reflect their light 
O'er the dim shadows of the coming night, 
And lend to later life a softer tone, 
A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 


Judges and Friends ! to whom the tragic strain 

OF Nature's fecling never spoke in vain, 

Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 

And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 

May think on her, whose lips have poured so long 

The charmed sorrows of your SHAKESPEARE’S 
sons 3 

On her, who, parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner ste but seem'd before— 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

Aad breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her 
last farewell ! 


Mrs. Siddons was, at the close of her ad- 
dress, handed off the stage by Mr. Kemble ; 
she retired bowing, and foljowed by acclama- 
tions from all parts of the theatre. We shall 
enter into no other eulogium of this lady, - 
than merely to say we are afraid ** we shail 
** not soon look upon her like again.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


A new afterpiece, “ The Highgate Tunnel, 
or the Secret Arch!" was lately produced at 
this theatre. It is a burlesque on some of 
the late melo-drames. The plot is. founded 
on the terrors of the Highgate publicans at 
losing their trade by the change of the road: 
The principal sufferer has ** a daughter fair,” 
who has won the heart of a youthful miner: 
he is promised her hand on betraying the key 
stone of the arch. ‘The publicans project a 
general attack ; they are discomfited ; — they 
attack again on horseback ;—the arch gives 
way,—and the combatants ail fall instantly 
dead. This is sustained with lively dialogue, 
and parodies of favourite pussages. The music 
is tolerably well selected ; and the piece, 
is sufficiently well conceived for its object. 


Both the theatres have closed their wintet 
campaign. 

Mr, Kemble has Jeft Covent Garden thea- 
tre, and the newspapers have informed us 
that he received 36 guineas a week, whether 
he played or not; if he petformed more than 
three nights he received 2 guineas each night. 
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He received 300 guineas for a benefit; and he , 


had a private box worth 400 guineas, and 
£200 for attending the stage business, that 
as, getting up the pieces he was himself en- 
gated in. His demand was sixty guineas a 
week whether he played or not; twenty 
guineas for every extra night ; three hundred 
guineas as acting manager ; and four hundred 
guineas for his benefit; aad a box as before, 
worth four handred guineas. To these modest 
demands Mr. Harris has refused to accede, 
and Mr. Kemble in consequence, quits the 
Theitre, and sells his. property in u. The 
ublic has certainly been much indebted to Mr. 
Kemble for his union of taste and spirit in 
bringing forwards those works of our great 
English poe: which had been long suffered to 
sleep in unmerited oblivion. It has been con- 
tended that the dramas in question were unfit 
for the stage, and therefore it required a ver 
considerable degree of taste to perceive this 
error of public opinion, and to form and to 
abide by a judgment of hisown—Aund to 
bring them forwards in that dramatic pomp 
and liberal expence, wih which they have 
been introduced, is beyond all doubt an act 
of spirit and liberality. The getting up of 
Julius Cesar, for instance, among others, in 
the high style of taste and magnificence ft has 
been exhibited, was extremely creditable to 
him, and his performance of Brutus displayed 
all that spirit and justice for which Mr. 
K's. Romans are so eminent—But at the same 
time we are surprised at the extravagance of 
his ideas in demanding such an immense sa- 
lary, and we think the manager has wisely 
determined — Calculating at this rate no 
one can wonder at seeing the newspaper puils* 
about players, dancers, singers, fiddlers, 8c. 
&c. giving entertainments, treats, and déjeunds 
& Ja fourchette tothe first people in the realm, 
whatever they may inclineto think of themean- 
nesses of such people in accepting of them.— 
Apropos of Julius Casar—in favour of the 
vor populi—the Roman populace, so finely 
conceived by Shakespeare, were not sufficiently 
represented on the stage—How was this? If 
the theatre had not sufficient numbers on 
its own lists, could it not have borrowed some 
of the voluntary exhibitors of the neighbour. 


® Reader, take a specimen of Continental 
puffs, neat as imported, a /a mode de Paris! 

Pyrmont Waters rendered more sa/ubrious 
by a Corps de Ballet.—A select corps de 
ballet from the Parisian opera will proceed 
to Pyrmont in the beginning of July, where 
their presence cannot tail fo augment the effi- 
cacy of the waters, but will leave a dangerous 
doubt in the minds of the physicians 
whethet their patients are indebted for the re- 
covery of their health to the fertuginous and 
sulpbureous beverage, or to the elegant shawl 
dance and sprightly fandango, 
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ing —— clubs?—We have no doubt that 
the chairmen of those respectadle bodies would 
have come forward as patriots of the night 
for a shilling a head !—It is really a pity, and 
is certainly not the fault of the times, that 
the managers should want a mob of orators 
and vagabunds, when they can get such a 
plenty of young gentlemen shopmen and ap- 
prentices, ready to attempt even the first cha- 
racters for nothing.—-However to be serious, 
we think the magistrates should interfere and 
put an end to these pests of folly and sliding 
conductors into vice, y-cleped spouting socie- 
ties"—as, no doubt, many an industrious 
tradesman’s till is robbed in open ‘sunshine 
to enable boys and youth to display their stus 
idity by the broad glare of these nightly il- 
uminations: who 


In spite of Nature and their stars will spout, 


and who do not unaptly exclaim when each 
enacts by turn the Prince Hamlet of the 
moment, 


“© Qh what an arrant ass am I.” 


FOREIGN DIDASCALIA. 
Dramatic Blunders.—Paris. The last time 
Les Plaideurs was played on the Theatre 
Frangois—the scene, which ia laid in the 
widdle of winter by the express words of the 


author, 
Sixiéme Janvier. 
Pour avoir faussement dit qu'il falloit lier, &c. 


represented a chesnut treee in full verdure, 
such as it shews in May or June, with its 
Jlowers and blossoms extremely large and 
conspicuous. —— 

A short time ago the ** Death of Annibal,” 
was given at the same theatre: of course the 
guard and troops of the king of Bithynia 

ormed part of the scene. It might puzzie 
an exceljent guesser to hit on the costume in 
which they were apparelled. Was it Greek ? 
says a reporter, No.—/Vas it Turkish ? No. 
Was it Roman? No.—Was it Prussian ? 
No. Neither was it /a véritable Frangoise 
—but it was a /a Chinvise: ia the true Chi- 
nese costume! The soldiers were in the re- 
gimentals of the tigers of war [for which 
vide the authority of Lord Macartney].— 
The corporals, serjeants, lieutenants and caps 
tains were dressed in imitation of Mandarins, 
blue—green—red—ellow, according to their 
relative dignities and importance. Lach hero 
whether Roman, Bithynian or Carthazsuian, 
was escorted in all his movements, entrances, 
and exits, by a group of monkies ra‘her than 
men; Or at any rate by atiendanis whose 
dresses bad they not been tarnished might 
have served well enough on the next repre- 
sentation of the Orphan of Chiaa. 

*.* This is the more remarkable, as the 
French pique themselves on their attention 
to minor propricties. 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
BY MR. PRATT, 
No. XV. 
Though the selt-same Sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Powcr, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 


State of Modern Domestics. 


There is nothing, perhaps, of which this 
age may more justly boast than of the very 
improved state of these domestic conveniences. 
No longer distinguished, except in certain 
cases, by any article of dress, from their 
masters and mistresses, they nobly lift up 
their heads on high, like the other lords and 
ladies of the creation, and assume, without 
exception, all the airs, and graces, and man- 
ners of their employers, which makes a gay 
world of it from top to bottom. 

Instead of giving any boy the trouble of 
hiring them, in the old-fashioned way, their 
only mode of coming into service now, is, to 
hire theraselves: they wait not to be asked, 
what they can do, but ingenuously tell you 
at once what they won’t do; and, if upon 
trial, they should happen to suit their em- 

loyers ever so well, yet if their employers 
© not exactly suit them, they avoid all dis- 
by withdrawing at once, 

Formerly, if a servant came into service in 
his teens, he would do his best to continue 
in the same service ‘iill his dotage. There 
was no getting rid of him: he clung to his 
master or mistress like ivy to an oak tree: 
but now they are for every going and coming, 
which has introduced such an agreeable va- 
riety into this department of life, that there 
is ho saying how many new faces one master 
or mistress may see in the course of a year. 
All the dullness and monotony of a joint ia- 
terest and mutual attachment are quite at an 
end ; no master need ever be encumbered long 
with the same servant, because no servant 
will long consent now-a-days to live with the 
same master: let them be employed by who 
they will, let them be indulged, coaxed, 
pampered, and caressed ever so, yet such is 
the aspiring nature of their noble minds, 
that they must soon he gone again to ** bet/er 
themselves,” and who could have the heart 
to'stop them ?—Thinks to Myself. 


Vou. KIL, (Lit, Pan. Aug, 1812,] 
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Accommodations of great Importance. 

Sensible of the heavy charge they must be, 
in these most expensive times, to dine with 
whom they live, modern servants are careful 
to guard against waste, by letting you know, 
as distinctly as they can, what will best suit 
their appetites, and what not; and ‘as they 
all eat pretty hearty as long as they have just 
what they chuse to eat, the quantity of 
broken victuals is not likely to be so great, as 
if they were to leave you in the dark as to 
their particular likings and dislikings: this 
then is a modern accommodation of great 
importance :—if you or your housekeeper 
make any mistake in providing for the table 
below stairs, immediate murmuring and com 
-plaing soon sets all to rights again, by letting 
you into the secret of the necessity of better 
management,—Idem. 

Gratifying Reflection. 

Their exemption from taxes and household 
cares, renders them most happily careless and 
indiferent to all public and private distresses 
and calamities, so that they fortunately enjoy 
in general, an equal state of spirits, and 
should any great national misfortune, or fae 
mily loss, bring sorrow and heaviness into 
the drawing room, it must bea great blessing 
and delight to know, that you have nothing 
to do but open the door, and you will be sure 
at all times to hear the voice of joy and glad 
ness in the servants’ hall and kitchen. —Jdem. 

Ancient and Modern Times contrasted. 

Formerly, there used to be great danger of 
confusion, in most households, from the per< 
fect indifference wiih which every servant | 
would perform, when required, every sort of 
service :--if the master gave but the word of 
command, or expressed any sort of want, 
none stopped to enquire whose place it was to — 
obey, but the first that happened to be within 
hearing, would be eager to discharge the duty 
demanded ; and if more than one. heard his 
voice, you might have seen the jol/y footman 
tumbling in his eagerness over the great fat 
housekeeper, or the housekeeper over the cook, 
or the cook over the old gouty butler, all 
anxious to obey the impressive call :—but 
now every servant makes it his business to 
know his own place so exactly, that it is a 
matter of impossibility that one should any 
longer invade the department of another :— 
let the call be ever so Joud, or the emergency 
ever sO pressing, no intreaty, or chiding, no 
coaxing or commanding, could induce a but- 
ler to consent to do the work of a footman, 
or a footman the work of a groom, or a houses 
maid the work of a cook, ora cook the work 
of a housemaid, but every one will be found 
to have such an invincible disposition to pres 
serve the order and e/tgyette of things, that 
the smallest irregularity in this respect on the 
part of any master or any mistress, is sure to 
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be checked or corrected by the timely advice | 
and memento, that ** Ji is not my place to do 
so and so.” ‘This also is an invention of very 
modera date.—Ldem. 
Contrast between the Generous and the En- 
vious minded Parent. 
Afier staying a few days with the new 


married couple, Mr. Seymour returned home, 
Caroline having before he left her, again de- 


sired him to be the friend of the penitent | 


Agnes, wherever he heard: her unpityingly 
attacked ; and an opportunity soon offered 
of gratifying his daughter’s benevolence and 
his own. 

Mr. Seymour was drinking tea in a large 
party, when a lady to whose plain, awkward, 
uninteresting daughters, the once- beautiful, 

raceful, and engagiog Agnes had formerly 


na powerful rival, said, with no small share | 


of malignity, So !—fine impadence indeed ! 
—I hear that good for-nothing minx, Fitz- 
henry’s daughter, is come to town: I wonder, 
for my part, she dares show her face here 


— But the assurance of these creatures is , 


amazing.” 

**« Aye, so it is,” echoed from one lady to 
another. ‘* But this girl must be a hardened 
wreich indeed,” resumed Mrs. Macfiendy, the 
first speaker: ** I suppose her fellow is tired 
of her, and she will be on the town soon!” 

*¢ Ju the church-vard, rather,” replied Mr. 
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pany, he gave that account of Agnes, her 
present situation, and her intentions for the 
future, which she gave the governors ; and 
all the company, save the outrageously vir- 
tuous mother and her daughters, heard it with 


Exclamations of ‘* Poor unfortunate girl ! 
what a pity she should have been guiity ! 
But, fallen as she is, she is still Agnes Fitz. 
henry,” resounded through the room. 

Mrs. Macfieudy could not bear this in si- 
lence ; but, with a cheek pale, nay, livid 
with malignity, and in a voice sharpened by 
passion, which at all times resembled the 
scream of a peahen, she exclaimed, ‘* Well, 
for my part, some people may do any thing, 
yet be praised up to the skies; other people's 
daughters would not find such mercy. Be- 
fore she went off, it was Miss Fitzhenry 
this, and Miss Fitzhenry that, though other 
people's children could perhaps do as much, 
though they were not so found of showing 
what they could do.” 

«* No,” cried one of the Miss Macfiendys, 
rt Fitzhenry had courage enough for any 
thing.” 

Trae, child,” resumed the mother ; 
« and what did it end in?”—‘* why, in bes 
coming a what I do not chuse to name.”’ 

*« Fie, madam, fie !"” cried Mr. Seymour: 
“* why thus exult over the fallen? 

** Oh! then you do allow her to be fallen ?” 


Seymour, whom a feeling of resentinent at 
these vulgar expressions of temale spite had 
hitherto kept silent :-——** Miss Fitzhenry has 
lost all power of charming the eye of the 
Jibertine, and even the wish; but she is an 
object whom the compassionate and hamaue 
cannot beheld, or listen to, without the 
strongest emotions.” 

sé No, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Macfiendy, 


*€ She is fallen indeed, Madam,” said Mr. 
| Seymour : ‘* but, even in the proudest hours, 
| Miss Fitzhenry never expressed herself to- 
wards her erring neighbours with uochris- 
‘tian severity ; but set you an example of 
_ forbearance, which you would do well to 
follow.” 

* She set me an example!” vociferated 


Mrs. Macfiendy—** she indeed! a creature! 


as much emotion as he felt in relating it. 


bridling—‘* the girl had always a plausible | I will not stay, nor shall my daughters, to 
tongue of her own—and as to her beauty, | hear such immoral talk. But, ‘tis as 1 said— 
never thought that was made for lasting.— | some people may do any thing—for, wicked 
What then, you have seen her, Mr. Seymour, | as she is, Miss Fitzheory is still cried up as 
I wonder that you could condescend to look at | something extraordinary, and iseven held up 
such trash.” as an example to modest women.” 

*© Yes, Madam, I have seen, and heard her So saying, she arose; but Mr. Seymour 
too; and if heartfelt misery, contrition, and rose also, and said, ‘* there is no necessit 
true repentance, may hope to win favour in | for your leaving the company, Madam, as i 
the sight of God, and expiate past offences, , will leave it ; for 1 am tised of hearing my- 
* a ministering angel might this frail one be, self so grossly misrepresented. No one ab- 
though we lay howling.’ ” | hors more than I do the crime of Miss Fitz. 

“1 lie howling, indeed!’ screamed ont henry; and no one would more strongly ob- 
Mrs. Macfiendy: ‘ speak for yourself, if | ject, for the sake of other young women, to 
you please, Mr. Seymour! For my part, I, her being again received into general com- 
do not expect, when I go to another world, to | pany: but at the same time, I will always be 
keep sucn company as Miss Fitzhenry.” ready to encourage the penitent by the voice 

«If with the same measure yoa mete, it | of just praise; and I feel delight in reflecting 
shoald be meted to you again, Madam,” re- ‘that, however the judges of this world may 
plied Mr. Seymonr, ‘I believe there is little | be fond of condemning her, she will one day 
chance in another world, that yon and Miss appeal from them, to a merciful and long 
Fitzhenry will be visiting acquaintance.” | suffering judge.""—Alrs, Opie's Father and 
Theo, bespeaking the attention of the com- Daughter. 
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MAGNIFICENTISSIMA. 


Quantum delphinis Balena Britannica major / 

Temporibus diris 

Behold that floating mass, the British whale ! 

His huge bulk mocks the idly passing gale, 

Though fierce it blows; while gazing dolphins 
seem, 

Compared to him, mere minnows of the stream ! 


magna exempla daturos 
Vervecum in patria, crassoque sub aére nasct. 


Yes, London’s the region of scheming and spirit; 

The first to applaud and to patronize merit ; 

Though its citizens glory in roast beef and beer, 

Though fogs shroud their residence half the 
long year, 

Yet their stomachs are good, and their intellects 
clear. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r.—The times we live in ate certainly 
Gistinguished by an air of greatness in the 
conception, the undertaking, and the execu- 
tion, of enterprizes,—Every day starts up 
some new project, an infinite improvement 
on whatever went before it! What an inter- 
val of meditation and conirivance between 
the simple turning of a spit, or broach, be- 
fore an open fire for the purpose of roasting, 
—I mean the camp gridiron employed by 
Achilles, Patroclus, Ulysses and Co., which 
old Homer makes such a fuss about, to Count 
Rumford's roasters by the passage of heated 
air, inclosed in’brick work, and supplied from 
a fire no bigger than the hand ;—or the new 
invented horizontal and vertical self-moving 
roaster, which, acting in all directions by 
turning itself, seriatim, turns also the meat it 
is charged with, and sustains the severest ac- 
tion of the most destructive element,—fire, 
to save tiouble and a scorched face to the 
cook, while revolving from side toside, from 
end to end, forthe gratification of all who, 
like Jerry Sneak, are fond of * a bit of the 
brown.” 

You, Sir, I am sure will bear witness to 
our innumerable improvements on the most 
ordinary implements. No common operation 
of life, no piece of household furniture, is 
now what it was in ancient days. No man 
of spirit can digest his food,—if he can eat it 
off any but patent dining tables! or sleeps in 
any buta patent bed! Here we fold the whole 
furnitureof a chamber into a nutshell ; there, 
we draw out a telescope toasting fork, and 
stand at what distance we please to take an 
observation of the effects of the fire on our 
muffins and crampets, in their progress of 

paration for the butter, which awaits them. 
We now build stone walls of any dimensions, 
which float in water, as boats antiently float. 


ed, and we tow them from place to place in 
the roughest seas, safe from cinkidg tall t 
receive permission by an appointed signal, 
We reap our corn in the open field, by ma- 
chinery, to save human labour ; we begin our 
bridge building with the tops of the arches, 
and give the shipping leave to pass below in the 
interim: weconstruct our pathways under our 
hills, under our rivers ; and we give ordets to 
our coal-laden waggons which go without 
horses, to set off, to turn, to stand still, to 
go te such a p » or such a place—without 
a gee-ho ! Dobbin ! 
att nning, during the » OF at 
minimums of accommodation. Hail to the man 
who by the mere stirring of his parlour fire 
lights up street after street by the mile, with 
more than meridian brilliancy ; and boldly 
defies the sun to equal the flood of refulgence 
he pours from a few bushels of coal! Hail 
to the man who calculates profits by millions, 
and before he begins his operations charms 
the eyes of government with a subject of tax- 
ation, from which a small per centage will 
pay more than the interest of all the sums bor- 
rowed, or to be borrowed during the present 
protracted war! What advantages do we not 
derive from the element, fire ?—But the pur- 
pose of the present paper is to relieve hidden 
merit from obscurity ; to do justice to other 
elements (water and air), without which, 
notwithstanding all its hectoring pretensions, 
fire would not be fire; to record what has 
been invented, with the dates, lest hereafter 
some hungty Frenchman should attempt to 
deprive British ingenuity of the honor it so 
singularly and exemplarily deserves. 
itherto, our water companies have 
been mere children : the New River, is in- 
deed, at length, roused from its lethargy, and 
after others have flooded our attics, whence 
the water by natural descent sweeps away all 
impurities from our houses, without giving 
John the trouble of bringing up pail after 
pail, or of working the forcing pump from 
story to story,—the New River, I say, assures 
us, it has bespoke new machinery! The /asé 
in the contest! But what is the merit of 
throwing a few gallons of water into our 
upper stories ?—-What is there new in that? 
hat, Sir, is a mere lagatelle! it does 
not deserve the name of an operation. I can 
allow that distinction only to those which are 
extensive, extraordinary, and at first sight, 
extravagant, Give me leave, Sir, to intro- 
duce to your readers, a specimen of each of 
these distinctioas in the greatly improved art 


‘of modern mechanical, mathematical, philo« 


sophical, science. i 
The first I shall report is that by which 

all the irregularities of old father Thames, 

from above the localities adjacent to Vauxhall 


Gardens, to below the national Dock Yard. 
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at Weolwich will be corrected. A truly no- 
ble undertaking! and equally hopeful as no- 
ble, did the plan but embrace —as, what 
may it not embrace ?—all irregularities on 
both banks, within a few miles of those 
limits! But this, I am sorry to say, does 
not enter into the purposed improvement. 
Perhaps the projector reserves that for an 
after thought ; or perhaps—but in this I dis- 
sent from him—he thought jive millions ster- 
ling, in the present impoverished state of our 
country, was sufficient to be engaged on one 
scheme at one time. If such be his modesty, 
Tshould think him but a shallow man, not- 
withstanding his scheme has the air of being 
deeper than most would imagine. 

However that may be, certain it is, and 
notorious to all the world, that old father 
Thames, notwithstanding the lapse of years 


‘in which he might have improved himself, 


had he so inclined, still retains all the faults 
incidental to his first formation: his bend- 
ings, his windings, his creeks, his crannies ; 
his unfinished state and his incompletenesses, 
anak him, indeed, as a rude performance of 
nature, to be polished and perfected by the 
judicious improvements of art. Hitherto he 
has made his way to the sea in a rough, tur- 
bulent, tumbling manner, when opposed and 
vexed at roaring winds and rapid tudes ; his 
patience has not been proof; neither has his 
course been straight, but winding, bending, 
crooked, perverse, warped—to the great dis- 
comfort and yearly perturbation of thousands 
of his Majesty's iiege subjects, of his good 
and loyal city of London; the inference, 
therefore, is undeniable, that his course ought 
to be shoriened, stiaiteved, and controuled 
for his own benefit, and that of the nation. 
For be it remembered that the Goop or The 
RATION, is at ils moment the primum mobile 
of al’ schemes, devices, andinventions: that 
the necessity of counteracting the plots of 
our implacable enemy, is so urgent, as to 
be, alone, sufficient to recommend a plan 
to the adoption of the public, iudepend- 
ant of that slight giimpse of an immense 
dividend, which follows, afier the main 
spring of the proposition has been felt, un- 
derstood, canvassed, debated, and finally re- 
solved in the aflirmative. 


Prospectus of a Plan for converting the Ri- 
ver Thames, from Blackwall to Gallions, 
and from Deptford to Vauxhall, into 
Docks, for the Building, Recepti:n, Re- 
filting, and Repairing of the Royal Navy, 
as well as of every Descriplion of Mer- 
chant Vessels; and for forming Dams, 
Mills, Se. besides other Works, of great 
Public utility. 

PREFATORY REMARKS. 


That the national interest should be the 
chief object of consideration in every state, 


and’ that partial or private interests should 
give way lo that superiority, are truths, coeval 
with the first formation of society: but, in 
such a country as England, the bases of 
whose stability rest on her Commerce, Ma- 
nufaciories, Fisheries, and Agriculture, (to 
fall of which the present plan is calculated to 
afford peculiar facilities) they must operate 
with IRRESISTIBLE FORCE on every rational 
mind, that will discard the narrow ideas of 
se/f,-and, more liberally, respect only the 
good of the whole community. At the pre- 
sent period, too, when a wish for the down- 
fall of England seems to pervade the greater 
part of the Continent, and when that wish 
has been so far carried into execution by the 
despot who now tyrannizes over it, that the 
severe measures, levelled at our commerce, 
have, it cannot be denied, proved, in some 
respects, detrimental ; a still more imperious 
motive than the propriety of adhering to long 
established truths, demands that our best 
energies should be called forth, to counteract 
and vanquish the impending danger. In no 
way can a circumstance of this essential im- 
portance be so well or so worthily effected, 
as by wise internal measures of civil economy 
and commercial management, and by a vigo- 
rous and immediate application of our ex- 
tensive means to a beneficial end; (an ead 
that, under no circumstance should be lost 
sight of), and this is—the general prosperity 
of the United Kingdom. 

In the pian, now, fur the first time, sub- 
mitted to the public eye, the opportunity of 
increasing the national strength is connected 
with such advantages, by way of revenue or 
remuneration to the public and to individuals, 
who may patronize It, ¢hat it requires only 
to le perused, to impress a conviction of its 
practicability, and of the immense benefits 
with which it is fraught, throughout all its 
auimerous and extensive ramifications: but— 
ihe plan itself, will speak a language more 
powerful than any that the pen can use; and 
should it be carried into execution, it will, 
for ever, stand a proud monument to future 
ages, of the power, national spirit, and wealth 
of the British empire. 

I. In order to be enabled to convert the 
bed of the River, from Blackwall to Gallions, 


into a Grand Naval Depot and Arsenal, as. 


well for building and fitting out, as for dis- 
maniling and laying up, in perfect security, 
a large portion of the British Nav y, it would 
be necessary to cut a canal from Long Reach 


(where ships have deep water at all times), 


tothe Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. It is 


proposed, that this canal should be of suffi-. 


cient depth and width for the ships belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s Navy, aud vessels re- 
sea Jarge drafis of water; to erect two 
ams, one at Blackwall, the other at Gal- 
lions; by which means au immense basin of 
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quiescent water would he formed, of a depth 
sulficient for the reception of the largest ships 
in his Majesty’s service, and rendered acces- 
sibie at all times. The bays or dams at the 
upper or lower euds of the basin, together 
with a dunnel which will pass UNDER the in- 
tended tide river, will form a most direct and 
commodious communication between Kent and 
Essex. Besides, on those bays or dams, a 
sulficient wumber of mills may be erected, 
aud supplied (with the waste water) for car- 
rying on all the operations and manufactories 
for an extensive Naval Arsenal; and as Wool- 
wich and Deptford are convenient situations 
for dock yards, they would, by the establish- | 
ment of such storehouses, &c. &c. as were 
proposed at Northfleet, be the most com- 

letein the world; and this may be effected 
ia comparatively a short space of time, and 
for less than one quarter the sum proposed to 
be laid out at Northfleet; and the revenue 
arising from the passing of cominercial vessels 


would be amply sufficient to remunerate the 
parties concerned. 

Il.—1. For the purpose of converting the 
bed of the river Thames, between Deptford 
and Vauxhall, into a Dock or Basin, for the | 
reception of Ships of every description, it | 
would be proper to excavate a new channel | 
from Deptford to Vavxhall, for the curreat | 
of the Thames (which is intended to be of | 
sufficient depth and breadth to allow the 
egress, passage, and regress of vessels of all | 
descriptions), and to cut a ééde river imme- 
diately above the dam at Blackwall to a point | 
immediately below that at Gallions, to form | 
on each side of the channel, from Vauxhall 
to Deptford, a magnificent road throughout 
its whole extent, which should have foot- 

aths paved with flag stone, and be regularly 
Fghted and watched. [immediately conti- 
guous to either bank, towing paths should be 
made, (which would ensure the arrival of 
vessels requiring dispatch) ; and in purcha- 
sing the land for this purpose, a sufficient 
space should be taken into the calculation, 
for the erection of uniform rows of houses, 
parallel with the line of the intended toad. 

‘The present body of the Thames would be 
thus inclosed within the space intervening 
between Deptford and Vauxhall. 

From the sides of the basin, approaching 
to the new channel, col/ateral cuts of canals 
should be dug, of a requisite width and depth, 
at convenicut distances between the bridges 
and dams, for the admittance of vessels of 
any size, on all sides. 

Bark, Drug, cotion, fulling, dying, oil, 
Paper, stone, saw-mills, Gc. Ge. iron foun- 
dries, breweries, water-works, and manufac- 
tories, but particularly mills for grinding 
corn, should be erected on the sides of the 
dams, collateral culs, @&c. in such other 


Spots as might be deemed convenient. The | 


water in the basin, in addition to that which 
might be let in at high water, would be 
=e than sufficient to work an hundred 
mills. 

Sums to be saved to the Public.—Vauxe, 
hall Bridge, Strand ditto, Southwark ditto, 
Bermondsey Docks, St. Saviour's ditto, Com- 
mercial ditto, West Country ditto, Surrey Ca- 
nal ditto, London ditto, East India ditto,, 
West India ditto water-works, Limehous 
Tunnel, Woolwich Ferry, Greenwich ditto, 
Deptford New Road, Dover Koad Sewer, St. 
George’s fields and Boroug!: ditto, intended 
Dock at Northfleet, Blackfriars bridge im- 
mediate Repairs, repairs of wharfs now want- 
ed, expense of lightening King’s. Ships, and 
East India men, at Long Reach, detention, 
&e. The whole of these savings amount to 
at least the sum of ............. ....4en millions. 

The annual Savings would be—Repairs of 
London Bridge, ditto Westminster, ditto 
Blackfriars, cleansing Woolwich Reach, ditto 
Deptford, loss by vessels running foul of each 
other, getting aground, sinkiug, &e. &c. 
Wear and tear of aimee Cables, &c. Acci- 


dents at London Bridge, reduction of Insu- 


rance on all property adjoining and on the 
River, barges breaking loose, sinking, dama- 
ging vessels, &c. Repairs of wharfs damaged 
by currents, vessels, dc. Repairs, and ex- 
peace of opening Dock and Canal Gates, 
&c. Timber, &c. carried away by Floods, 
one milion. 

dnnual revenue that may le collected — 
Vauxhall dam, Strand ditto, Southwark ditto, 
Deptford ditto, Woolwich ditto, Roads, &c. 
Mill Scites, &c. Vessels per ton per week, 
after days, in liew of wear and tear, dock 
dues for all Foreign vessels, timber, per load, 
barges, water-works. If same rates as at 
Bristol, a revenue of several millions per an. 

Annual Revenue to be collected. —Bridges 
of Dams, Mill Scites, Foreign vessels dock 
dues, barges, water-works, roads. 

Money already raised for the purpose of 
this plan, if the partics should unile in it.— 
Vauxhall bridge subscription, Strand ditto, 
Southwark ditto, Bermoudsey docks, St. Sas 
viour’s ditto, New Depiford road, Dover 
Road Sewer, St. George's Fields and Borough 
ditto, sums vested in trustees, for the repairs 
of the three established bridges four militons. 

Plan for raising the sum required,—As- 
sistance from Government, instead of sums 
intended to be laid out at Northfleet, Wool- 
wich and Deptford, which, under this plan, 
will be unnecessary, yemporary mortgages of 
each dam, millscite, &c. as completed, or 
by individual subscriptions, only five millions. 

N. B. No other remark is necessary on the 
foregoing heads, than that a revenae would 
commence in the very infancy of the busi- 
ness, intigitely more than suificient to pay 
the lawful interest for the money as it is laid 
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out, a circumstanee un ted in other 
undertakings. The dams alone, would more 
than pay interest of five millions, should so 
much be expended. The cost of these dams 
might be calculated at £500,000, while the 
erection of the Strand Bridge alone will cost 
double that sum. 

The formation of a basin, the excavation 
of a new channel, and the digging of col- 
datera! cuts, to connect the basin amd chan- 
uel with each other, with the superb roads, 
convenient mills, and numerous dams, would 
create such steady and fixed annual rents, 
that they might be considered as so many 
acres added to Great Britain. Thus, an in- 
creased trade, or rather revenue, without ac- 
tually enlarging the territories of England, 
would give her a kind of additional empire, 
not formed by the evanescent acquisitions of 
ambitious conquests, but founded on the so- 
lid, honest, and praise-worthy exertions of 
an industrious nation. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


After the statement of so many incontro- 
vertible facts, it would be useless to expatiate, 
at any length, on the practicability and me- 
ritsof a plan, which, in every point of view, 
has irresistible claims on the attention of every 
well wisher to his country—not only as a mat- 
ter of public policy, but as measure replete 
with benefits of a private nature. England 
already soars above other countries, with res- 
pect to the excellence of her laws, the extent 
of her liberty, and the facilities afforded to 
every man, of rising, by industry and talent, 
to superior honors. Her acquisitions in the 
arts, and her knowledge of commerce are in- 
ferior to none, even of the most polished na- 
tions, whether ancient or modern —but, 
should the generous and adventurous spirit 
of her Merchants, approve the plan, now 
respectfully submitted to them, and should 
they, by their abilities, influence, and indi- 
vidual, as well as combined, exertions, deter- 


- minedly second it, there would be no possi- 


bility of calculating to what heights, supe- 
rior to those it has already attained, the pros- 
perity of England might not aspire. A sim- 
ple and unvarnished statement alone is all 
that has been aiined at, under the impression, 
and it reflects credit on the unsophisticated 
character of Englishmen, that they would 
rather be convinced by facts, of the wisdoin 
of a measure, than have attempts made on 
their credulity, by unfounded allurements.” 

‘* For further particulars apply at the office ; 
No. 22, Birchin Lane.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, it may be true, that 
this plan would be of service to the navy ; 
but all who know any thing of the metro 
lis know that there is a division of the Bric 
tish ficet, by the ignorant, confounded un- 
det the name of hoys, with a class of vessels 


of a totally different description aud burden. 
In the Margate hoy, or the Ramsgate hoy, 
&c. more politely called packets, the adven- 
turous citizen usually makes his first outward- 
bound voyage : well stored with sea-provisions, 
biscuit, hams, tongues, brandy, wine, le- 
mons, tea, sugar, and milk, he sallies forth 
to encounter the rough blasis of bleak Boreas, 
or those of the steward of the vessel, who 
sturdily swears at bleak Boreas for holding 
his cheeks: he risques all his comfort, 
his personal safety, in the very finest wea- 
ther, and perhaps suffers the agony of being 
ordered down below, to endure discharges 
essentially nautical, though not those of can- 
non. He hazards the suspension of all his 
powers in contemplating the rapid —— 
of ** that there great lumbering vessel” right 
a-head, which cannot fail of being instant] 

a-board of us; and in marvelling at the hair 
breadth escape he has had from being sent 
nolens volens to the bottom, on a visit to 
but not to Margate, And then the up-and- 
down motion of the vessel, when sailing be- 
low the Nore, so different from that of a 
coach nicely balanced on its jerk-preventing 
springs ; and moving so smvothly on a road 
soeven! And what does he get when at 
Margate? why go so far for a dip in the sea? 
why not bring Margate and the sea to Lon- 
don? why not bave a Margate of our own, 
within half an hour’s walk of the Royal Ex- 
change, or a few minutes’ drive, with the 
ladies?—A good thought, and easily exe. 
cuted, It is only laying pipes from the Nore 


to Mary-le-bone, excavating a reservoir, and- 


making an artificial sea; we become salt~ 
water sailors in an instant; have all the be- 
nefit of bathing machines, rocks, groves, 
shade, fishermen, brisk gales, hard gales, 
full gales, as the case may be, and aftera 
pleasant excursion on a sunny evening, and 
catching our own turbot, may take a 
dance at the new Dandelion, and return 
home in good time, by moonlight, so revived ! 
so refreshed! Well, sir, who's afraid ?—call 
a meeting —petition parliament—issue propo- 
sals—form a company—raise mi//tons—a 
single day’s work—E. gr. 

$* Notice is hereby given, that application is 
intended to be made to parliament in the next 
session, for leave to bring in a bill for making, 
establishing, and maintaining Sea Water and 
other Baths, in the several parishes of St. 
Mary-le-bone, St. Pancras, St. Mary Isling- 
ton, Clerkenwell, St. Luke Old-street, St. 
Leonard Shoreditch, Stoke Newington, St, 
John Hackney, St. Matthew Bethnal Green, 
St. Dunstan Stebunheath, otherwise Stepney, 
and Stratford Le Bow, all in the county of 
Middlesex, or in some or one of them, and 
for making, placing, erecting, laying, repair- 
ing, and continuing reservoirs, pipes, drains, 
tunnels, channels, arches, aqueducts, en- 
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ines, and other works for that purpose, and 
hat such reservoirs, pipes, drains, tunnels, 
channels, arches, aqueducts, engines, and 
other works are intended to be made, placed, 
laid, continued, and carried into or through 
the several parishes, hamlets, and townships 
of St. Mary-le-bone, St. Pancras, St. Mary 
Aslington, Clerkenwell, St. Luke Old-strect, 
St. Leonard Shoreditch, Stoke Newington, 
St. Joho Hackney, St. Matthew Bethnal 
Green, St. Dunstan Stebunheath, otherwise 
Stepney, and Bow, otherwise Stratford Le 
Bow, all in the county of Middlesex, and 
also in the several parishes, hamlets, and 
townships of Low Layton or Laytonstone, 
Little Ilford, West Ham, East Ham, St. 
Margaret Barking, Dagenham, Hornchurch, 
Southweald, Rainham, Upminster, Wen- 
nington, Avely, North Ockendon, South 
Ockendon, Stifford, Chadwell, West ‘Tho- 
rock, otherwise West Thurrock, Cranham, 
Great Warley, Little Warley, Childerditch, 
Grays Thorock, otherwise Greys ‘Thurrock, 
Little Vhorock otherwise Littke Thurrock, 
West Tilbury, East Tilbury, Orsett, Horn. 
don on the Hill, Stanford Le Hope, Muck- 
inge, Corringham, Fobbing, Vange, Pitsey, 
Bowers, Great Bursted, Little Bursted, 
Ramsden, Ramsden Crays, Downham, 
Bell House, East Horndon, West Horndon, 
Dunion, Bulpham, Langdon Hill, Langdon 
Basildon, Nevendon, Wickford, Gitlord, 
North Bemfleet, Thuuadersley, Canvey in the 


Isle of Canvey, South Bemfleet, Thorndon, 


Rochford, Raleigh, Eastwood, Rawreth, 
Hockley, Hawkswell otherwise Hackwell, 
Sutton, Hadleigh, Leigh, Prittlewell, South- 
church, North Shoebury, South Shoebury, 
Great Wakering, Little Wakering, Barling, 
Shopland, Great Stanbridge, Litile Stan- 
bridge, Assingdon, South Sambridge, Ca- 
newdon, Packlesham, and Foulness, all in 
the county of Essex. Dated this 10th day 
of September, 1811. 


Tuos. Baxgr anv Sons, Barking, Essex, 
Limehouse, or 5, Nicholas-lane, London.” 


Aha! my good Sir, what think you of 
this? I have heard of all India flowing 
into Leadeohall-street ;—where then can be 
the difficulty of flowing the German 
Ocean—I beg pardon, I mean the British 
Sea,—into a reservoir at Mary-le-bone ? Can 
our great tyrannic enemy deprive us of our 
natural right to that sea ? 

I fear, however, that this great national 
and salutary scheme has met with a formi- 
dable rival. Messrs. Baker and Sons may. be 
very clever fellows; but against theny I pit a cer- 
tain ** Mr. G. Medhurst of Denmark-street, 
Soho, London, inventor and patentee of” 
but not yet ; restrain your curiosity, 
sir, if you mean to live peaceably in this 
world, till the proper time for indulging it is 


marked by signal and order. Is it impossi- 
ble to visit, tne real Margate or Ramsgate 
in less time than to walk from the Royal 
Exchange to the reservoir at Mary-le-bone ?— 
Set out after dinner—arrive in an hour—take 
a comfortable dish of tea there, with wife 
and family—and afterwards be wafted back 
again in another hour, to ** sleep in ny own 
bed.’ You stare, Sir ; you doubt my veracity. 
But, a word in your ear—there are... ...£50 
shares to be disposed of : will you buy ?—can- 
not fail to make a great fortune :—every mile 
£4,256 per annum, clear profit !—what 
doubt still! duce clarior! Here they are— 
here are the ——no whispering! —Balloon ?— 
no no,—quicker than that.—Read these 


CALCULATIONS. 


‘¢ The great velocity of Air through an 
aperture, or tube, has hitherto been but little 
noticed, although the effect, from ‘the ex- 
treme lightness of that body, and the well- 
known laws of motion, must have been ma- 
nifest by observation, or the least reflection 
upon the subject, 

It may be made manifest-by an experie 
ment with a pair of common bellows, by 
comparing the quantity of air that escapes in 
a given time with the aperture through which 
it passes, by which it will appear, that cir 
may be driven with a velocity of 200 feet in 
a second by the pressure of the hand. And 
if an experiment is made with due precision, 
by an instrument contrived for that purpose, 
it may be proved that air will pass through a 
tube with a velocity of 200 feet in a second, 
by a pressure of 1341b. per square foot, and 
73 feet in a second, or Firty miles per 
by a-pressure of 250 ounces per square 
‘Oot ye 


‘* Of the power of air, in forcing heavy 
bodies through a tube, there is abundant 
proof; it may be clearly seen and very strongly 
exemplified in the air-gua, and still more 
forcibly in a piece of artillery, where balls 
of itamense weight are instantaneously forced 
into such rapid motion, merely by the strength 
of the air! a velocity that is more than twenty 
times greater than is required for this purpose, 
and for which the force of the air, in so 
small a tube, must be at least 40,000 times 
greater than what is necessary to drive a ton 
weight, by a regular impulse, fifty miles in 
an hour, shocegh a tube of 30 feet area. 

‘* In order to apply this principle, to the 
purpose of conveying goods aud passengers 
from place to place, an hollow tube or arches 
Way must be constructed the whole distance, 
of irou, brick, timber, or any material that 
will confine the air, and of such dimensions 
as to admit a four-wheeled carriage to run 
through it, capable of carrying passengers, 
and of strength and capacity for large and 
heavy goods, The tube must be made aire 
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tight, and of the same form and dimensions 
- throughout, having a pair of cast iron wheel- 
tracks securely laid all along the bottom, for 
_ the wheels of the carriage torun upon. And 
~the carriage must be nearly of the size and 
form of the tube, so as to prevent any con- 
siderable quantity of air from passing by it. 

“If the air is forced into the mouth of 
‘the tube, behind the carriage, by an engine 
of sufficient power, it will be driven forward 
by. the pressure of the air against it; and as 
the air will be continually driven inlo the 
tube, the pressure against the carriage, and 
consequently its motion, will be continually 
maintained through the whole length. 

“* A carriage, running upon wheels that 
are accurately fitted upon their axle, and truly 
circular, having an even and horizontal iron 
road for the wheels to run on, will be driven 
by a force that is equal to one twentieth part 
of its own weight; therefore, if a loaded 
carriage weigh three and a half tons, it will 
-be driven by a force that is equal to 3g2lb. 
which, in a tube of 30 feet area, is 209 
ounces per square foot; consequently, if the 
Toad rises above the horizontal line one foot 
in twenty, it will require a double force ; 
and all intermediate p see of inclination 
will require a proportional increase of force ; 
and therefore, if the road rises 100 feet in 
a mile, the impelling power upon the car- 
riage must be equal to 536lb. which in a tube 
re 30 feet area, will be 286 ounces per square 

‘oot, 

*« If the tube is six feet high within side, 
it will admit of the carriage wheels to be 
5 feet 10 inches in diameter, which must 

_ turn four limes round in a second to go fifty 
miles per hour ; and if they are truly cireular, 
and accurately fiited upon their axis, and the 
iron road clean, even, and regular, the mo- 
tion of the carriage, without the aid of springs, 
will be nearly as smooth and steady as a 
boat upon a canal, and consequently a less 
degree of strength and weight will be re- 
a in the carriage than what is necessary 
r carriages that run upon a common road. 


“¢ The impelling power must be equal to 
8611b. and of air driven into the 
tube to move fifty miles pei hour, will be 
2,200 cubic feet per second. 

** An impelling power of 8611b. movin 


73 feet — second, is equal to the continua 
wer of 180 horses, and will be maintained 

y a steam engine, consuming twelve bushels 
of coals per hour, and THEREFORE three tons 
weight of — will be conveyed fifty miles 
for twelve shillings, which is something /ess 
than one penny per ton per mile, and the 
wre required o go that distance will be one 

UT. 
«« The greatest impulse upon the carria 

will be 26]b. per the 
density of the impelling air within the tube 


riage a 


will be to the atmosphere, as 2186 is to 2160, 
which is.one eighty ‘hird part greater, and is 
too small a diflerence to be felt with any in- 
convenience by persons within the tube. 

** Carriages may be loaded and unloaded 
in the open zir, and quite unconfined, and 
then drawn into the tube by a windlass or 
other mechanical means ; and a carriage com- 
ing out at the end of the tube where it is 
intended to stop, and moving with a velocity 
of 73 feet in a second, will proceed upon an 
horizontal line in the open air 1,100 feet 
before it will stop, and if it is made to ascend 
one foot in ten, it will stop in moving 470 
feet; and a carriage being impeiled by a tenth 
part of its weight, will acquire a velocity of 
73 feet in a second in 48 seconds and in mov- 
ing 1,665 feet; and, theretore, they may be 
made to stop to load and unload at apy re- 
quired distance, with very little loss of time. 

** In many cases it will be practicable, 
upon the same principle, to form a tube so 
as to leave a continual communication be- 
tween the inside and the outside of it, with. 
out suffering any part of the impelling air 
to escape, and by this means to impel a car- 

vd upon an iron road in the open air 
with equal velocity, and in a great degree 
possessing the same advantages as in passin 
withinside of the tube, with the additional 
satisfaction to passengers of being unconfined, 
and in view of the country. 

‘© Such a tube, made of iron, of twelve 
inches in diameter, having a moving box or 
piston to fit and move freely within side, 
and made to communicate by a particular 
contrivance through the side of the tube to 
the carriage without, it will be impelled with 
the same force and velocity as before des- 
cribed by the internal air, when it acquires, 
by the power of the engine, the density of 
3ll. Goz. per square ineh. 

‘© Where carriages are continually passing 
both ways at the same time, the same body 
of air that impels them one way may be ap-~ 
plied again to impel them the other. 

«© The expence with which a double tube 
for internal conveyance, of these dimensions, 
would be, constructed with English timber, 
together with the iron roads within them, 
and all costs attending it, would amount to 
£7,000 per mile. 

** The carriage of 700 ton of goods and pas- 
sengers per day each way, with a profit to 
the proprietor of two-pence per ton per mile, 
will amount to £4,250 per annum per mile. 


“* The principal advantages attending this 
mode of conveyance will be, 

* First. Passengers may be conveyed to the 
greatest distance through the country with 
ease and great safety at the rate of @ mile in 
a minule, or fifty milés petzhour upon an 
average, and at the expense of one farthing 
per mile. 4 
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**« Second. Ditto, goods at the expence of 
one penny pet ton per mile conveyance. 

«© Third. The conveyance cannot be ob- 
structed or, impeded by frosts, snow, floods, 
or drought, nor endangered by darkness, or 
the weather. 

‘© Live cattle will be enabled to pass 
through the country without Jabour, aria at 
a very small expence for carriage or for food. 

Fish may be brougit from the coast in 
a perfect state, and all perishable goods will 
be brought to market from their native soil 
and in their native purity. . 

** And the mails may be conveyed at a 
very small expense ; for the weight of 200,000 
Jetters will not exceed one ton, and they may 
be delivered twice a day at 400 miles dis- 
tance.”’ 

*,* Two penny post letters, twice a day 
from Edinburgh to London ! Newspapers de- 
livered with care, punctuality, and expedi- 
tion; those containing debates which ended 
at six o'clock in the morning, supposed to be 
published at one o'clock, in town, will be at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, and all 
places fifty miles distant by two o'clock : 
at Bristol, Bath, Birmingham, and all places 
not exceeding one hundred miles distance, at 
three o'clock ; and so on in proportion for 
any number of miles. Mrs. Fiske will 
send the fashions, daily, by commission, 
within twenty-four hours, to all places not 
farther distant than the Land's End, or Johnny 
Groat’s House :—bui if desired at Dublin, 
proper allowance to be made for the retarding 
power of the winds and waves, till Lord S.’s 
new-invented steam-boat that moves quickest 
against wind, tide, aud storms, be in full 
practice and activity. 

GF Correct intelligence of the good for- 
tune of lottery tickets,—instructious to, or 
from, Parliamentary constituents — copies 
of speeches*made at public meetings, by the 
friends of liberty ;—resolutions of corporate 
bodies ;—declarations of fitness of candidates ; 
—diplomas for doctors in divinity, or physic, 
tent from Scotland ;—thanks to members of 
Parliament, not written in London ;—lottery 
puffs, and inuendoes ;—mining intelligence, 
and all other heavy articles, to be paid for 
extra, 

+4+ A new lantern, being an improvement 
on that described at the last sitting of the Jn- 
stitut Impériale at Paris, by Count —, will 
be hung in front of the carriage; by which 
gentlemen, who decline sleeping during the 
passage, will be allowed to read novels, plays, 
pamphlets, &c. &c. if sanctioned by a ma- 
jority of the Company. Debates on political 
subjects not to last longer than one stage, 
3. e. fifty miles, No smuggled goods ad- 
mitted ; no runaway lovers, or outside pas- 
sengers. 


ON MENDICITY: ITS CAUSES, DIVERSITIES 
AND MODE OF SUPPRESSION, 


No. V. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—If the transmission to Lreland of 7000 
Irish beggars, (children included, the probas 
ble number now in the metropolis and its vie 
cinity,) could be effected, such a measure 
could only be eligible so far as it might be 
reciprocally beueficial to the public aud w 
themselves. 

It would certainly be cruel and unjust, if 
not illegal, to transport any of these outeasts 
of the community to Ireland against their 
consent, and without a prospect of their ob- 
taining in their native country, employmeat 
or support. 

For this reason one of the questions inva- 
tiably demanded of an extra-parochial meudt- 
cant, on his or her examination at the Men- 
dicity Office of Inquiry, is, ‘‘ do you wish 
to return to your native country ?’—whether 
Ireland or Scotland. The answer of course 
depends on the peculiar circumstances of the 
party questioned. 

hose who have been many years absent 
from their native home, and have no friends 
or connections there from whom they can 
expect employment or support, feel no desire 
to leave a situation where they have a likeli- 
hood of earning something towards the sub- 
sistence of themselves and families during cer+ 
tain seasons of the year. 

One-half at least of the beggars who have 
applied at the Mendicity Luquity Office since 
its revival are frish. Most of thew wives of 
soldiers and seamen, who have either lost 
their lives in foreign service, or who are, to 
all intents and purposes, dead to their families 
during the uncertain period of their absence. 
Many thousands of Irish annually emigrate’ 
to England for employment, which they sele 
dom fail to obtain on the Thames, on wharfs, 
in brick fields, gardens, potatoe and hap fields, 
haymaking, &e. 

heir earnings, while employed in some 
the above avocations, are exorbitant, and their 


labour is excessive ; circumstances which iv-- 


duce them to drink an immoderate quantity 
of porter while at their labour, and to resort 
to the public house as soon as it is finished. 
Such is the case with the great number of 
coulheavers, constantly employed in the pool 
and at the wharfs. Many of these men will 
frequently earn from ten, to thirty, or forty, 
and sometimes even fifty shillings per day, 
yet they have not, at the end of the week, 
money enough to buy meat for a Sundax’s 
dinner, or decent cloathing for their wives 
and children !—These facts, however impror 
bable, are incontestible ; they prove that ver, 
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great earnings, accompanied with bad or im- 
moral practices, especially that most banefal 
vice of intoxication, are injuries, not bencfits, 
to the lower orders of society in geveral. 
They are so in an eminent degree to the /rish, 
who bring with them their families when 
they come to Kngland in search of employ- 
ment, and too often meet with an untimely 
grave froin the causes above mentioned. 

Many of their wretched widows would 
gladly accept the profiered boon of a free pas- 
sage to their native land, where they have 
relatives that would receive and assist them, 
provided they were not totally destitute of de- 
cent covering for themselves and children! 
«« We wish,” they say, ‘* to be sent back to 
Ireland, where we should be able to get 
work; but neither ourselves nor our children 
have any clothes to go in !”—** Where are 
they ?”"—** All sold, or at the PAWN BRo- 
KeRs!!"—Instances daily occur of female 
beggars coming to the Mendicity Office, 
whose on/y coverings are a petticoat, and a 
ragged coarse cloth coat, or jacket, equally 
insufficient for warmth or decency, with a 
child in arms, and 2 or 3 more standing by 
them, nearly famished with hunger, cold, 
and nakedness! How afflicting, yet how 
trae, is this unexaggetated picture of human 
misery! of which hundreds (I fear I might 
say thousands) might be daily seen in the first 
metropolis of the world! 

Surely the time is fast approaching when 
this national disgrace shall exist no more — 
The glorious ascendancy of benevolence and 
philanthropy, so eminently conspicuous in 

Y tative, and in the august family 
ef our beloved sovereign, is now universally 
diffused through the wide extent-of the Bri- 
tish empire, liberally affording relief to hu- 
man sufferings, to whatever sect, colour, or 
nation they may be allied. 

But to return :—woinen who have made 
this wretehed appearance at the Mendicity 
Office, have declared that the rags they wore 
were not their own, but borrowed for the 
occasion! ‘They have referred to credible 
witnesses for the truth of their assertions, 
which om isiquiry have proved to be correct. 

From various instances which might be ad- 
duced to prove the pernicious eflects of pawn- 
broking, in its present state, from which, 
antong many other evils, the want and even 
total privation of clothing in the instances 
above alluded to, evidently result, I shal! se- 
lect the following which lately came under 
my own knowledge. 

- A widow, advanced in years, and nearly 
blind, whose late husband was a native of 
Scotland, as she also was, declared that the 
gown and apron iv which she appeared were 
borrowed’ of the woman she lodged with. 
She said she had no clothes except a short 
gown, petticoat and apron, all which she 
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had been compelled by illness and want, to 
pawn for half-a-crown. Her statement ap- 
peared on inqu'ry to be in every circamstance 
trae ; her landlady gave her a good character, 
in consequence of which her pledges were 
redeemed, and received by her with the most 
grateful ackuowledzments. 

I ‘have been thus circumstantial, not only 
in justice to the poor woman’s veraciiy, but 
to prove how severely distressing the cases of 
mavy mendicants are, particularly when in- 
nocent, helpless children are sharers in the 
hard lot of their pareuts; and how small a 
sum can be obtained by pawning their last 
remnant of cloathing. 

‘The Jodging of many is literally on bare 
boards, and sometimes on a s/one foor with- 
out even straw! ‘These complicated hard. 
ships must doubtless prove fatal to numbers 
of children ; and favoured may they be 
thought to be, by a speedy release from such 
an existence ! 

Of all the causes which precipitate the in- 
dustrious extra-parochial poor into this cala- 


| mitous state, none urges them on in their 


fatal course towards it with more certain and 
accelerating rapidity, than their pawn broking 
for that temporary relief which illness or ac- 
cidents may render necessary ; and which they 
have no other means of obtaining. 

Very small are the loans they can obtain ; 
and exorbitant is the interest they must pa 
even for the most trifling andvances on arti- 
cles of furniture, tools, ding, best coats, 
or gowns. These are too frequently pawned 
and redeemed in weekly succession ; and e 
repetition by imperceptibly, although rapidly, 
increasing the rate of interest, impels them 
to the dreadful gulph of ruin, with an acce- 
leration of resistless power. 

The interest which a pawnbroker can le- 
gally demand is (if I am not greatly mistak- 
en) as follows. —For every loan of £10. or up- 
ward 15 per cent. per annum ; under £5. and 
above 20s. £25. per cent. ; for 2s. 6d., which 
is the lowest rateable sum, on which interest 
is allowed, one penny per month, week, or 


day! 

Thus, whether the pledge is for six pence, 
one shilling, eighteen pence, two shillings, 
or two and six pence, or whether it is to lie 
unredeemed ove month, week, or day, the 
interest cannot be less than one penny. 

Suppose therefore a carpenter pawns bis 
tee one shilling, to waist- 
coat for Sunday; and on Monday morning 
redecms his plane by pawving his waistcoat. 
If he pursue this routine for a year, his ins 
terest on his two pledges, for which he re- 
ceives a loan of one shilling only per week, 
will be, at the end of the year, 433 one-third 
percent. ! 


Borrowing at such exorbitant interest, is, 


of itself, sufficient to reduce opulence to pos 
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verty; and from poverty to beggary, the 
transition is inevitable.—Such then must be 
the lamentable fate of many who, from ina- 
bility to redeem their pledges (which probably 
are not pawned for more than one-third of 
their worth), must lose them; and pawn 
other articles of their own, or their children’s, 
to buy bread to prolong their existence in a 
state of nakedness, dirt, and wretchedness.— 
Is it to be wondered at that numbers, ren- 
dered desperate by such accumulated miseries, 
should apply to the gin shop for that tempo- 
rary relief which intoxication can afford 
them; or seek it by acts of depredation and 
violence on that community from which they 
no longer look for protection or subsistence? 

It is by no means my intention, by stating 
the exorbitant interest which must be paid 
by those who subsist while any pledges re- 
main, by the weekly, or in some instances 
daily exchange of them, to accuse the brok- 
ers to whom they apply, of extortion or dis- 
honesty. The penny éhey receive for this 
loan of a sixpence, a shilling, or a half-crown, 
however high in its amount as inferes¢ to the 
borrower, when paid weekly or oftener, is 
eertainly no more than a fair remuneration to 
them. 

There yet remains to be noticed two other 
principal causes of aggravating the distresses 
of the poor, and, consequently, of increasing 
the number of beggars. 

The first of these is, the inevitable necessi- 
ty they are under of purchasing all they want 
(or are able to purchase), at small chandlers’ 
shops ; the keepers of which having little, if 
any, capital, and many of them being nearly 
as poor as their customers, mus¢ sell their va- 
rious articles at a higher price, though with 
much more trouble, and probably less profit 
to themselves, than the large wholesale ware- 
houses and shops. 

Whether this is a hardship which admits 
of any remedy or even mitigation, must be 
reserved for future discussion. At present I 
shall only refer to the second grievance alluded 
to, which falls, with most oppressive weight, 
on the lower orders of the community in the 
London district; and that too at the incle- 
ment season of winter when they are in every 
respect least able to sustain it. 

For the article of coals, one of the essen- 
tial necessaries of life, the poor pay, on a 
moderate calculation, at least 25 per cent. 
more than the middling and higher classes of 
the community ; and the excess of price in- 
creases in a direct ratio with the inability to 
pay it. 

This, I trast, will evidently appear from 
the following brief statement. — the 
price of the Lest coals in the pool to be at any 
given rate, ex. g. 53s. per chaldron, which is 
nearly the present ; the price delivered to the 
housekeeper is, by act of parliament, res- 
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tricted to 12s. per chaldron more than the 
pool price, that is 65s. delivered, exclusive of 
Is. 6d. per chaldron shooting and metage. 
The whole price would then be 66s. 6d. 
from which is to be deducted an allowance of 
3 sacks in 5 chaldrons, 7. e. 5 per cent. for 
ingrain, which will reduce the price to little 
more than 63s. per chaldron or Is. Od. per 
bushel. 

This is the price of the Lest coals, but as 
the average price between those and the 
cheapest may be 10s. less per chal. in the pool, 
the retail dealers, by whom the poor are sup- 
plied, do not give more than 50s. or at most 
53s. per chaldron for the coals which they 
buy 'n the pool, by pool measure, and an 
housekeeper might have them at 54, whic 
deducting the ingrain, and allowing for shoots 
ing and metage, would bring them to 52s. 6d. 
per chaldron, or 174d. per bushel. For these 
coals, and probably too often for those of an 
inferior quality and value, the pauper who 
must always pay ready money (for which very 
material advantage to the seller, no abatement 
is allowed or expected), is obliged to give at 
the rate of 2s. per bushel, for the same qua- 
lity of coals (if so ), which the house- 
keeper can purchase, on credit, for less than 
Is. Gd. per bushel. This makes a difference 
of more than 25 percent. against the pauper, 
although he pays ready money ! 

Neither has he the same remedy as the 
housekeeper against bad measure, to which 
the small quantity he is obliged to buy ata 
time, as a peck, half a peck, or Sag ofa 
peck, renders him continually liable. 

I have now terminated the enumeration of 
and remarks on, what appear to me, severe 
hardships on the poor in general, and active 
causes of the increase of mendicily, in the 
London district. To this my observations 
have been exclusively directed; that they 
call imperiously for the adoption of some re- 
medy, it would be cruelty to moe and it 
would be the happiest possible application of 
wisdom to suggest an efficient and easily ta 
be executed plan for that purpose.—TI remaia, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Brivanyicts. 
ON THE STATE OF THE POOR, IN RESPECT 

TO HABITATIONS. ' 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir ;—-From certain remarks annexed to my 
former letter, I infer that you do not exactly 
comprehend my motive for wishing cottages 
to be more numerous, and in the immediate 
possession of the labouring classes of our coun- 
trymen. If you turn to Vol. VILL. page 295 


of Literary Panorama, article ‘* Cottag- 


ers Premium, ” part of my intention may be 
guessed at. I conclude that if the waste 
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lands were inclosed, it would remove much 
of the reproach so forcibly stated by Mr. Cur- 
wen. We all feel a pride in independence ; 
and were a family, that had one of these por- 
tions of ground, obliged, by the tenure under 
which it was held from the parish, to give it 
up when unable to maintain themselves free 
of relief, and return to the workhouse, we 
all know the stimulus éhaé condition would 
create: to use their own expressions, ‘* they 
** would work their fingers to the bone, ra- 
** ther than be under the restraint aad re- 
** proach of being sent to the poor house :” 
whereas should sickness or any other severe 
misfortune force them to solicit relief, it 
ought not to be in the power of any one to 
send them thither, without serious investiga- 
tion ; and a court might be formed by the ma- 
gistrates with a parish jury or council from 
time to time, without fee or reward, to see 
strict justice done to both parisli and parishion- 
er. 

The inferences you draw I do not very 
readily admit; the independence meant is 
more mental than real. In all links of the 
great chain of society, we are more or less 
dependant on each other. A person holding a 
few cottages at present, is fawned upon, 
courted, and gives himself the airs of a 
bashaw, because he has it in his power, to 
oblige half a dozen individuals, aud to keep 
twice as many in expectation, paying their 
court and playing the sycophaut. The price 
of habitation at present is much higher in 

roportion, than the price of labour; also, 
In many parts cf the country, they are not fo 
be had, unless at rents raised to such heights, 
that if a man has a young family of children 
he is obliged to apply for out-door relief; so 
that, as | mentioned before, many couples 
do not come together, because the man can- 
not get a dwelling to house his young wife 
and. growing family in. Cottages out of 
town are what | would wish to see increased. 
Man, wife, and family have, to my know- 
ledge, applied for an order to be sent to the 
work-house because warned to quit the cot- 
tage | occupied, being unable to pay aa 
Increa: rent of one pound a year, without 
additional relief from the parish, which they 
could not obtain. The man bore a good 
character and had four or five obildren ; an- 
other tenant without a family was ready to 
and pay the rent. 
ive the peasantry and labouring poor fair 
play ; guide them, and take the weight off 
the mind which many labour under; and, 
with the rod of coercion, let the balm of be- 
neficence go hand in hand. We must be all 
jn some imeasure dependant; but would a 
journeyman be more saucy, or would it take 
from his industry, because he had a house to 
shelter self and family? how many of these 
people are bachelors from a want of this kind, 
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Mr. Panorama, look round and see ; letting 
pass more serious evils. would not produce 
the agricultural independence of Arthur 
Young: but shelter for the family of a day 
labourer ; with a smal! garden for potatoes 
and cabbages, fruit trees, a pig, or any other 
little thing he might rear. Admitiing he is 
content with his lot and rises no higher ; 
good! for to use your own words ‘* we can- 
not all be masters,” and, generally speaking, 
the contented man proves the most virtuous, 
and best subjeci! his increasing family would 
add virtue and strength also to the state ; 
without, as young folks, any powerful imo- 
live to prevent their seeking riches of prefer 
sure of an asylum if obliged 
io return.—I conceive cots and gardens, as 
property, would be a saving of £20. a year 
to a poor family. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, Orkney, and 
Shetland, a region of small farins, wilt the 
climate much against them, the inhabitants 
contrive to bring up numerous families in 
virtue and sobriety (more from local situation 
than any other cause), on those small pore 
tions that bear very high rents. Yet they do not 
exert superior industry ; for fear, as they ho- 
nestly tell you, that the rent will be raised 
more thau their inereased industry will ad- 
mit. Jo these places, marriage 1s seldom 
prevented for want of a house to shelter them- 
selves; yet if four of these farms were 
thrown into one, without houses being ready 
to receive the inhabitants that are turned out, 
what must become of their families? and 
should it become general, how would stand 
the state of society? The nation would lose 
subjects from emigration (vide Ireland and 
Scotland, at present to America) ; poor rates 
would increase, and, if huddled together, 
vice must, from the nature of things, make 
rapid strides among these poor creatures. But 
let the alteration be gradual ; and provide for 
them cottages ; they would find other employ 
for subsistence, would settle into other habits, 
and the anticipated evil would not be felt. 
Cast your eyes on the opposite shore of Nor- 
way ; the comfort of its poor inhabitants ts 
wonderfully striking, as well as their num 
ber, in aregion so barren. After the first 
want is provided for, at a small expence, a 
thousand schemes are entered on to procuré 
food, and privations are suffered with cheer- 
fulness. 

I consider, as of little consequence, the 
sons’ roaming from the home of their father. 
The magic spell would bind their affections, 
and ensure their return, if fortunate ; and, 
if unfortunate, they would haye the cheering 
teflection of Aome and welcome, until they 
could ogain set out with vigour on a second 
speculation. Half the poor of England that 
now roam, feel themselves, I ain afraid, al- 
most expatriated, in consequence of a want 
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of something of this kind to fix them. The 
affections of the inhabitants of all countries 
to their mud hovels, cabins, or cottages, is 
notorious: at the casual mention of them by 
a stranger when abroad, the heart bounds, 
and the sensation described by many writers, 
« the pleasing recollection of scenes that 
have past,” fill the breast. What shbduld so 
strongly interest the Swiss at hearing ** les 
rans des vaches 2?” but the idea of his dulce 
domum ? the recollection of those little pro- 
perties where his affections are rooted, and 
where he is sure to be cherished, should he 
return among his equals? If his parents 
should be dead, his friends and connections 
were to cherish him, and with bis little earn- 
ings the same comforts as they enjoyed were 
within his reach. His home, for which he 
had suffered and felt so much; had not 
bound him to the spot, but had been an in- 
ducement for him to wander in search of 


wealth, without detaching him from his na- | 


tive soil. Constantly was he filled wich the 
idea of returning to enjoy it with increased com- 
fort. Why should not this sentiment equally 
act on the poor of England? carry this idea 
a little higher; as in your review of the state 
of India it is allowed, ‘* that the Europeans 
from Britain go out—not with intention to 
settle but to make a fortune and return.” 
This is true; but, it must be remembered 
that most of them have friends and acquaint- 
ances, with fixed habitations, and among 
whom they would like to settle. ‘* Hope 
leads them on, nor leaves them till they die.” 
Query ! How would they act if deprived of 
all these attachments to bind them? would 
their mind be so ardent, or their hopes so in- 
teresied ? 

The national buildings of Greenwich and 
Chelsea are certainly grand and of great bene- 
fit, yet I confess they lose a deal in my esti- 
mation when compared to the same people 
settled in their parishes, among their friends, in 
little cots, with the traveller's privilege, telling 
their adventures and deeds to a young and ad- 
miring audience. ‘The comforts of the hos- 
pitals with this contrast, besides losing much 
of their interest, look cold, solitary (vide 
Childe Harold’s Solitude), and ostentatious. 
Would not the cottage plan, by giving the 
choice of either, provide for more, and give 
more satisfaction tothose concerned? Natu- 
ral feeling will not be counteracted; and I 
fancy four out of five would prefer a retreat 
ainong. those they had known from infaney, 
and who they-thoaght felt a friendly interest 
in their welfare, to a better situation, with 
better fare among the number whose only care 
was self, 

Virtue is to be taught by example, by an 
appeal to the feelings, interests, situation, 
and passions ; it is made to be loved and che- 
rished for its own sake: preaching will never 
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accomplish this, while so many enemies are 
lurking to lead it astray, in the shape of want, 
fear, bad examples, and a more than ordina- 
ry solicitude for the comforts in the evening 
of life. The attempt should be to make good, 
and to reform those that are bad; while, at 
the same time, the virtuous are confirmed. 

The instance you have supposed can only 

be answered, by contemplating the superior 
comforts the virtuous and industrious man 
would possess, and rejoicing with him on the 
additional means it would give to forward his 
children in the world, and the secure retreat, 
under the parents eyes, it would afford the 
daughters, until they could be settled in good 
service, without obliging them from necessity 
to catch at the first offer. 
_ If all the concerns of husbandry, trade, 
&e. were large and overgrown, I should con- 
sider them as weakening the state: if all 
were small, I should consider them as im- 
poverishing it Farms should not be in the 
hands of too few, nor tov many : even cot- 
tages might be too numerous; a judicious 
mixture of both large and small, without 
making a monopoly, would add to industr 
and support each other. A great gentleman 
farmer is not under the necessity of selling to 
pay rent: butter and fowls, except for his own 
use, do not come within his consideration. 
Small farmers, on the contrary, are obliged 
to raise stock of all sorts, and sel) it also spee- 
dily. If the poor in cottages would adda 
few fowls, geese and pigs, from number it 
would make suck things cheaper and add to 
their wealth. 

Nearly 30 years a wanderer in all parts of 
the world, these thonghts have occurred to 
me:—that the morals of the poor are not so 
much affected by the example and vices of the 
great, as by taking fiom them (by bargain 
and sale, or otherwise) their fire-side com- 
forts, their mental independence, crowding 
them together and sending the female part of 
them to service before they have sullicient 
steadiness to give a denial, or know what vice 
means, or its consequences. The poor of, 
other countries, almost without exception, 
clothe themselves from their own labour, in 
spinning, weaving, &c.; could not the fe- 
males do this at home in England, and bes 
come good housewives into the bargain ? 

I am, Sir, your very humble : 


You must give me credit in supposing my 
~ to be executed leisurely and gradually. 

ry one parish, and give the trial fair play ; 
nor be too easily discouraged if it does not 
immediately answer. 

The eye of an upright and sensible magis- 
trate with a good heart, will do more for his 
country and countrymen, than can be sup- 
posed from a superficial view ; yet the effect 
will be pertyanently felt. 
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4 NARRATIVE OF THE ERUPTION OF A 
VOLCANO IN THE SFA OFF THE ISLAND 
OF ST. MICHAEL. BY S. TILLARD, ESQ. 
CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Communicated by the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. K. B. P. 


[From the Philosophical Transactions, for 1812, 
Part 1.] 


Approaching the island of St. Michael’s, 
ov Sunday the 12th of June 1811, in His 
Majesty's sloop Sabrina under my conimand, 
we occasionally observed, rising in the hori- 
zon, two or three columns of smoke, such as 
would have been occasioned by ‘an. action be- 
tween two ships, to which cause we univer- 
sally attributed its origin. This opinion was, 
however, in a very short time changed, from 
the smoke increasing and ascending in much 
larger bodies than could possibly have been 
produced by such an event; and having heard 
an account, prior to our sailing from Lisbon, 
that in the preceding January or February, 
a volcano had burst out within the sea near 
St. Michael's, we immediately concluded 
that the smoke we saw proceeded fron) that 
cause, and vn our anchoring the next morn- 
ing in the road of Ponta del Gada, we found 
this conjecture correct us to the cause, bat 
not to the time; the eruption of January 
having totally subsided, and the present one 
having only burst forth two days prior to our 
approach, and about three miles distant frou 
the one before alluded to. 

Desirous of examining as minotely as pos- 
sible a contention so extraordinary between 
two such powerful elements, I set off from 
ihe city of Ponta del Gada on the morning of 
the 14th, in company with Mr. Read, the 
Consul General of the Azores, and two other 
gentlemen. After riding about twenty miles 
aeross the NW. end of the island of St. Mi- 
chael’s, we came to the edge of a cliff from 
whence the volcano burst suddenly upon our 
view in the most terrific and awful grandeur. 
4t_ was only a short mile from the base of 
she cliff, which was nearly perpendicular, 
aud formed the margin of the sea; this cliff 
being as nearly as | could judge from three 
to four hundred feet high. To give you an 
adequate idea of the scene by description is 
far beyond my powers; but for your satis- 
faction I shall attempt it. 

Imagine an immense body of smoke rising 
from the sea, the surface which was marked 
by the silvery ripling of the waves, occasioned 
by the light and steady breezes incidental to 
those chimates in summer. In a quiescent 
state, it bad the appearance of a circular 
cloud revolving ou the water like a horizon- 
tal wheel, in various and irregular involu- 
tions, expanding itself gradually on the lee 
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side, when suddenly a column of the black- 
est ciaders, ashes, and stones would shoot up 
in form of a spire at an angle of from ten to 
twenty degrees from a_perpendiculcr line, 
the angle of inclination being universally to 
windward; this was rapidly succeeded by a 
second, third, and fourth, each acquiring 
greater velocity, and overtopping the other 
till they had attained an altitude as much 
above the level of our eye, as the sea was be- 
low it. 

_ As the impetus with which the columns 
were severally propelled diminished, and their 
ascending motion had nearly ceased, they 
broke into various branches resembling a 
groupe of pines, these again forming them- 
selves into festoons of white feathery smoke 
in the most fanciful manner imaginable, ine 
termixed with the finest particles of falling 
ashes, which at one time assumed the appear- 
ance of innumerable plumes cf black and 
white ostrich feathers surmounting each 
other; at another, that of the light wavy 
branches of a weeping willow. 

During these bursts, the most vivid flashes 
of lightning continually issued from the den- 
sest part of the volcano; and the cloud of 
smoke now ascending to an altitude much 
above the highest point to which the ashes 
were projected, rolled off in large masses of 
fleecy clouds, gradually expanding themselves 
before the wind in a direction nearby hori- 
zontal, aud diawing up to them a quantity 
of water spouts, which formed a most beau- 
tifel and striking addition to the general ap- 
pearance of the scene. 

That part of the sea where the volcano was 
situated, was upwards of thirty fathoms deep, 
and at the time of our viewing it the volcano 
was only four days old. Soon after our arri- 
val‘on the cliff, a peasant observed he could 
discern a peak above the watcr: we looked, 
butconld net see it; however, in less than 
half an hour it was plainly visible, aad be- 
fore we quitted the place, which was about 
three hours from the time of our arrival, a 
complete crater was forined above the water, 
not less than twenty feet high on the side 
where the greatest quantity of ashes fell; 
the diameter of the crater being apparently 
about four or five hundred feet. 

The great eruptions were generally attended 
with a noise like the continued firing of can- 
non and musquetry intermixed, as also with 
slight shocks of earthquakes, several of which 
having been felt by my companions, but 
none by myself, I had become half sceptical, 
and thought their opinion arose merely from 
the force of imagination ; but while we were 
sitting within five or six yards of the edge of 
the cliff, partaking of a slight sepast which 
had been brought with us, and were all bus 
sily engaged, one of the most magnificent 
bursts took place which we had yet witnessed, 
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accompanied by a very severe shock of an 
earthquake. ‘The instantaneous and invo- 
luntary movement of each was to spring upon 
his feet, and 1 said, ** this admits of no 
doubt.” The words had scarce! passed my 
lips, before we observed a large portion of 
the face of the cliff, about fifty yards on our 
left, falling, which it did with a violent crash. 
So soon as our first consternation had a little 
subsided, we removed about ten or a dozen 
yards further from the edge of the cliff, and 
finished our dinner. 

On the succeeding day, June 15th, having 

the Consul and some otber friends on board, 
I weighed, and proceeded with the ship to- 
wards -the volcano, with the imention of 
witnessing 2 uigit view ; butin this expecta- 
tion we were grcatly disappointed, from the 
wind freshening and the weather becoming 
thick and hazy, and also from the voleano 
iself being clearly more quiescent than it 
was the preceding day. Jt seldom emitted 
any lightning, bat occasionally as much 
flame as may be seen to issue from the top 
of a glass-house or foundery chimney. 
“On passing directly under the great cloud 
of smoke, gbout three or four miles distant 
from the volcano, the decks of the ship were 
covered with fine black ashes, which fell in- 
termixt with small rain. We returned the 
next morning, and late on the evening of the 
same day 1 took my leave of St. Michael's to 
complete my cruize. 

On opening the voleano clear of the NW. 
part of the island, after dark on the 16th, 
we witnessed one or two eruptions that, had 
the ship Leen near enough, would have bedén 
awfully grand. It appeared one continued 
blaze of lightning; but the distance which 
it was at from the ship, upwards of twenty 
miles, prevented our seeing it with effect. 

Returning again towards St. Michael's on 
the 4th July, f was obliged, by the state of 
the wind, to pass with the ship very close to 
the island, which was now completely formed 
by the volcano, being nearly the height of 
Matlock High Yor, about eighty yards above 
thesea. At this time it was perfectly tran- 
quil; which circumstance determined me to 
land, and explore it more narrowly. 

left the ship in one of the boats, accom- 
panied by some of the officers, As we 
roached, we perceived that it was still smok- 
Ing in many paris, and upon our reaching 
the island found the susf on the beach very 
high. Rowing round to the lee side, with 
some little difficulty, by the aid of an oar, 
asa pole, I jumped on shore, and was fol- 
lowed by the other officers. We found a 
narrow beach of black ashes, from which the 
side of the island rose in general too steep to 
admit of our ascending; and where we could 
have clambered up, the mass of matter was 
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much too hot to allow our proceeding more 
than a few yards in the ascent. 

The declivity below the surface of the sea 
was equally steep, having seven fathoms wae 
ter scarce the boat's length from the shore, 
and at the distance of twenty or thirty yards 
we sounded twenty-five fathoms. 

From walking round it in about twelve 
minutes, I should judge that it was some- 
thing less than a mile in circumference ; but 
the most extraordinary part was the crater, 
the mouth of which, on the side facing St. 
Michael’s, was nearly level with the sea, 
It was filled with water, at that time boiling, 
and was emptying itself into the sea by a 
small stream about six yards over, and by 
which I should suppose it was continually 
filled again at high water. This stream, 
close to the edge of the sea, was sv hot, as 
only to admit the finger to be dipped suddenly 
in, and taken out again immediately. It 
appeared evident, by the formation of this 
part of the island, that the sea had, during | 
the eruptions, broke into the crater in two 
places, as the east side of the small stream. 
was bounded by a precipice, a cliff between 
twenty and thirty feet high forming a penin- 
sula of about the same dimensions in width, 
and from fifty to sixty feet lomg, connected 
with the other part of the island by a narrow 
ridge of cinders and lava, as an isthmus of 
from forty to fifty feet in length, from whick 
the crater rose in the form of an amphithe- 
atre. 

This cliff, at two or three miles distance 
from the island, had the appearance of a 
work of art, resembling a sinail fort or block 
house. The top of this we were determined, 
if Font to attain; but the difficulty we 
had to encounter in doing so was considerable ; 
the only way to attempt it was up the side of 
the isthmus, which was so steep, that the 
only mode by which we gould effect it, was 
by duing the end of an oar at the base, with 
the assistance of which we forced ourselves 
up in nearly a backward direction. 

Having reached the summit of the isthmus, 
we found another difficulty, for it was im- 
possible to walk upon it, as the descent on 
the other side was immediate, and as steep as 
the one we had ascended; but by throwing. 
our legs across it, as would be done on the 
ridge of » house, and moving ourselves for- 
ward by our hands, we at length reached” 
that part of it where it gradually widened it- | 
self and formed the summit of the cliff, which 
we found to have a perfectly flat surface, of 
the dimensions before stated. 

Judging this to be the most conspicuous. 
situation, we here planted the Union, and 
left a bottle sealed up containing a small ac- 
count of the origin of the island, and of our 
having landed upon it, and naming it Sa- 
brina Island. 
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Within the crater I found the complete 
skeictou of a guard-fish, the bones of which 
being yerfectly burnt, fell 10 pieces upon at- 
tempting to take then up; aod by the ac- 
coant of the inhabitants on the coast of St. 
Bichael's, great numbers of fish had been 
destroyed during the early part of: the erup- 
tien, as large quantities, probably suffocated 
@r poisoned, were occasionally found drifted 
into the small inlets or bays. 

The island, like other volcanic producti- 
ons, ts composed principally of porous sub- 
siauces, and generally burnt to complete cin- 
ders, with oceasional masses of a stone, 
which I should suppose to be a mixture of 
iron and }ime-stone ; but have sent you spe- 
cimens to enable you to form a better judge- 
mentthan you possibly can by any descrip- 
tion of mine. 

*,* A volcano in the sea is, undoubtedly, 
& most striking and terrific object ; but cer- 
tainly less destructive, than one bursting out 
amidst a cultivated and populous country ;— 
an eruption by one so situated, to which we 
have already in part alluded, is described, 
with many particulars, in the following 
letter. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ERUPTION OF THE 
SOUFFRIERE MOUNTAIN, ON THURSDAY 
NIGHT, THE 30TH OF APKIL, 1812, IN 

“THE ISLAND OF ST. VINCENT. 


‘The Souffriere Mountain, the most north- 
erly of the lofty chain running through the 
centre of this Island, and the highest of the 
whole, as computed by the most accurate 
survey that has yet been taken, had for some 
time past indicated much disquietude ; and 
from the extraordinary frequency and violence 
of earthquakes, which are calculated to have 
exceeded two hundred within the last year, 
= some great movement or eruption. 

apprehension, however, was not so im- 
mediate, as to restrain curiosity, or to pre- 
vent repeated visits to the crater, which of 
late had been more numerous than at any 
former period, even up to Sunday last, the 
26th of 7 April; when some Gentlemen as- 
cended it, and remained thére for some time. 
Nothing unusual was then remarked, or any 
external difference observed, except rather a 
stronger emission of smoke from the intersti- 
ces of the conical hill, at the bottom of the 
crater. To those who have not visited this 
romantic and wonderful spat, a slight descrip- 
tion of it, as it lately stood, is previously ne- 
cessary and indispensable to form any concep- 
tion of it, and to the better understanding 
the account which follows ; for no one living 
can expect to see it again in the perfection 
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and ‘beauty in which it was on Sunday, the 
26th instant. 

About 2000-feet from the level of the sea, 
(calculating from conjecture), on the south 
side of the mountain, aud rather more than 
two-thirds of its height, opens a circular 
chasm, somewhat exceeding half a mile in 
diameter, and between 4 or 500 feet in 
depth : exactly in the ceutre of this capaci- 
ous bowl, rose a conical hill about 260 or 
306 feet in height, and about 200. in diameter, 
richly covered aud variegated with shrubs, 
brushwood, and vines, above half-way up, 
and for the remainder powdered over with 
virgin sulphur to the top. From the fissures 
in the cone and interstices of the rocks, a 
thin white smoke was constantly emitted, oc- 
casionally tinged with a slight bluish flame. 
The precipitous sides of this magnificent am- 
phitheatre were fringed with various ever- 
greens and aromatic shrubs, flowers, and 
many Alpine plants. On the north and south 
sides of the base of the cone were two pieces 
of water, one perfectly pure and tasteless, the 
other strongly impregnated with sulphur and 
alum. This lonely and beautiful spot was 
rendered more enchanting by the singularly 
melodious notes of a bird, an inhabitant of 
these upper solitudes, and altogether unknown 
to the other parts of the island : hence prin- 
cipally called, or supposed to be, invisible; 
though it certainly has been seen, and isa 
species of the merle. 

A century had now elapsed since the last 
convulsion of the mountain, of since any 
other elements had disturbed the serenity of 
this wilderness than those which are common 
to the tropical tempest. It apparently slum- 
bered in primeval solitude and tranquillity, 
and from the Juxuriant vegetation and growth 
of the forest which covered its sides from the 
base nearly to the summit, seemed to discoun- 
tenance the fact, and falsify the records of 
the ancient volcano. Such was the majestic, 
peaceful Souffriere on April the 27th ; but we 
trod on ‘* ignem repositum cineri doloso,” 
and our imaginary safety was soon to be con- 
founded by the sudden danger of devastation. 
Just as the plantation bells rang twelve at 
noon on Monday the 27th, an abrupt and 
dreadful crash from the mountain, with a 
severe concussion of the earth, and tremulous 
noise in the air, alarmed all around it. ‘The 
resurrection of this fiery furnace was pro~ 
claimed in a moment by a vast column of 
thick, black, ropey smoke, like that of an 
immense glass-house, bursting forth at once, 
and mounting to the sky ; showering down 
sand, with gritty calcined particles of earth 
and favilla mixed, on all below. ‘This dri- 
ven before the wind towards Wallibon and 
Morne Ronde, darkened the air like a cataract 
of rain, and covered the bridges, woods, and 
cane-pieces with light grey coloured ashes, 
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resembling snow-when slightly covered by 
dust. As the eraption increased, this conti- 
nual shower expanded, destroying every ap- 
pearance of -vegetation. 
sklerabie degree.of ignition .was observed on 
the lips of the-ceater ; butit is not asserted, 
that there was as yet any visible ascension of 
flame. The same awful soene_presented itself 
on Tuesday ; the fall of faviila and calcined 
pebbles stiil increasing,. and ,the eowpact, 
pitchy column from the crater rising perpen- 
dicularly to an immense height, with a noise 
at intervals like the avattering of distaut thau- 
der. On oe the ¢gth, all these me- 
Nacing symptoms of horror and combustion 
still gathered mere thick and terrific for miles 
around the dismal and ha!f-obscured moun- 
tain. The prodigious column shot up with 
quicker motion, dilating as it rose like a bal- 
Joon. The sun appeared:in total eclipse, and, 
shed a meridian twilight over us, that aggra- 
vated the wiatry: gloom ofthe scene, now 
completely powdered over with falling parti 
cles. It was evident that the crisis was as vet 
to come—that the burning fluid was strug- 
gling fora vent, and labouring to throw off 
the superincumbent strata ‘and obstructions, 
which suppressed the ignivomous torrent. At 
night, it was’ manifest, that it had greatly 
disengaged itself from‘its burthen,. bythe ap- 
pearance’ of fire flashing now and then, 
above the mouth of. the crater. o 
On-Thursdayy the: memorable -30th of 
April, “the reflexion of the rising san on this 
majestic body of curling vapour was sublime 
beyond imagination—any comparison of the 
Glaciers, of the Audes, or Cordilleras with 
it, can hut feebly convey an idea of thie 
fleecy whiteness and brilliancy of this awful 
colama of intermingled and wreathed smoke 
and clouds: it afterwards asstimed a more 
sulpburegous.cast, like what we cail thunder- 
clouds, and in the course of the day a ferru- 
ginous and sanguine appearance, with much 
livelier action in the ascent, a more extensive 
dilation, as. af almost freed from every ob- 
struction. Afternoon, the noise was incessant, 
and resembled the approach of thander still 
nearer and nearer, with a vibration, that af- 
fected the feelings and hearing ; as yet there 


was no.convulsive motion, or seusible earth- 


quake, Terror and consternatiun now seized 
all beholders. . Charraibs, settled at 
Marne Ronde, at the foot of the Souffriere, 
abandoned their houses, with their live stock, 
and every thing they possessed, and fled pre- 
cipitately towards town. ‘The Negroes be- 
came confused, forsook their work, looked 
up to the mountain, and as it shook, trem- 
bled, with the dread of what they could 
neither understand or describe — the birds 
fell to the ground, overpowered with showers 
of favilla, unable to keep themselves oo the 
winz— the cattle were starving for want of 
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food, as not a blade of grass or a leaf was now 
to be found—the gea was much discoloured, 
but in no wise uncommonly agitated ; and it 
is remarkable, that throughout the whole of 
this violent disturbance of the earth, it con= 
tinued quite passive, and did not at any time 
sympathise with the agitation of the land. 
About four o’clock p. m. the noise. became 
more alarming, and just before sun-set the 
clouds reflected a bright copper-colour, suf- 
fused with fire. Scarcely had the day closed, 
when the flame burst at length pyramidically 
from the crater, through the mass of smoke ; 
the rolling of the thunder became more awful 
and deafening electric flashes quickly suce 
ceeded, prt. i with loud claps : and now, 
indeed, the “hurlyburly began. ‘Those only. 
who have witnessed such a sight, can form 
any idea of the magnificence and variety of 
the lightning and electric flashes ; some forked 
zig-zag playing across the perpendicular co- 
lumn from the crater — others shooting up- 
wards from’ the mouth like rockets of the 
most dazzling lustre—others like shells with. 
their trailing fasees fying in different parabolas, 
with the most vivid scintillations from the 
dark sanguine column, which now seemed 
inflexible, and immoveable by the wind. 
Shortly after 7 p. m. the mighty caldron was 
seen to simmer, and the ebuilition of lava te 
break ont on the N. W. side. This imme- 
diately after boiling over the orifice, and 
flowing a short way, was opposed by the ac 
clivity of a higher point of land, over which 
it was impelled by the immense tide of liquis 
fied fire that drove it’on, forming the figure. 
V in grand illumination. Sometimes, when 
the ebullition slackened, or was insufficient 
tu urge it over the obstructing hill, it recoiled 
back, like a refluent billow from the rock, 
and then again rushed forward impelled b 
fresh supplies, and sealing every obstacle, car~ 
rying rocks and woods together, in its course 
down the slope of the mountain, until it pre- 
cipitated itself into some vast ravine, con- 
cealed from our sight by the intervening 
ridges of Morne Ronde. Vast globular bodies , 
of fire were seen projected from the fiery 
furnace, and bursting, fell back into it, or 
over it, on the. surrounding bushes, which 
were instantly set in flames. Aboot four 
hours from the lava boiling over the crater, 
it reached-the sea, as we could observe from 
the reflection of the fire and the electric flashes 
attending its About haif-past one, another 
stream of lava was seen descending to the 
eastward towards Rabacea. ‘The thundering 
‘noise of the mountain, and the vibration of 
sound that had been so formidable hitherto, 
now mingled in the sullen monotonous roar 
of the rolling lava, became so terrible, that 
dismay was almost turned into despair. At 
this time the first earthquakewas felt: this 
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with the hissing noise of hail during two 
hours. At three e’clock, a rolling on the 
roofs of the houses indicated a fall of stones, 
which soon thickened, andat length descend- 
ed in a rain of intermingled fire, that threat- 
ened at once the fate of Pompeii, and Hercula- 
neum. The crackling and corruscations from 
the crater at this period exceeded ail that had 
yet passed. The eyes were struck with mo- 
mentary blindness, and the ears stunned with 
the glomeration of sounds. People sought 
shelter in cellars, under rocks, or any where, 
— for every where was nearly the same ; and 
the miserable negroes fiving from their huts, 
were knocked down, or wounded, and many 
killed in the open air. Several houses were 
set on fire. The estates situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity seemed doomed to destruc- 
tion. Had the stones that fell been propor- 
tionally heavy to their size, not a living crea- 
ture could have escaped death:—but these 
having undergone a thorough fusion, they 
were divested of their natural gravity, and fell 
almost as light as pumex, though in some 
places as large as a man’s head. This dread- 
ful rain of stones and fire lasted upwards of an 
hour, and was again s by cinders 
from three till six o'clock in the morning. 
Earthquake followed earthquake almost mo- 
mentarily, or rather the whole of this part of 
the island was in a state of continued osvilla- 
tion ;—not agitated by shocks, vertical or 
horizontal ; but undulated like water shaken 


in a bowl. 

' The break of day, if such it could be call- 
ed, was truly terrific. Darkness was only 
visible at eight o'clock, and the birth of May 
dawned like the day of judgment: a chaotic 
gloom eaveloped the mountain, and an inipe- 
netrable kaze hung over the sea, with black 
sluggish clouds of a sulphureous cast. The 
whole island was covered with favilla, cinders, 
scoria, and broken masses of volcanic matter. 
Jt was not until the afternoon, the muttering 


“noise of the mountain sunk gradually into a 


solemn yet suspicious silence. Such were the 
particulars of this sublime and tremendous 
scene, from commencement {o catastrophe! 


ACCOUNT OF MISSIONS TO AFRICA. 


Expences of the School for Educating Ciil- 
dren Native of Africa; us reported ly 
the Missionary Butscher, at Bashia, on 
the Rio Pongas : a Station under the Pa- 
tronage of the Society for Missions to 
Africa 1811. 


As the Society is so liberal as to afford us 
the means, we are not less liberal in pro- 
viding for the comforts of the children. We 
ase anxious f procure every year so much rice 
and other articles, as will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy them, and to make them healthy and. 
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hardy. The quantity which we consume 
now every year, is about fifreen tons of clean 
rice, which cost us, if there is plenty in the 


Thirty bulls in a year............240 
Salt Provisions....... 60 


Eatables, &c. bought from the 
Comforts, such as butter, su- 
gar, tea, WINE ..... 100 
Our yearly apparel ...............150 
The cloathing of 60 children...300 
The cloathing and maintenance 
of 20 children on our account 400 


Yearly expences...2000 Dollars 


To defray this expence the So- 

ciety will have to contribute 

for 60 children............ --.1200 Dollars 
Adding our salaries,........... 800 


2000 Dollars 


There would be much advantage, in buy- 
ing the cloth or stuff for the children’s apparel 
in England, and sending it hither to be 
made up by us: for such articles as checks 
and calico are very often not to be had in 
Sierra Leone at all, which we have felt free 
quently ; and it has grieved us not a little to 
see our children go in rags ; we have been 
even sometimes obliged to hide them, when 
auy decent stranger came to see us. 

Excursion of the Missionary Butscher, ona 
Visit to Negro Chiefs Inland, from Ba- 
shia, 1811. 

For a considerable time, I have had a desire 
to visit John Pearce, Chief on the Rio 
Nonis, at Carcandy, whose two sous are in 
our School. 

In April an opportunity offered, which I 
embraced. After a voyage of four days, we en- 
tered Carcandy Bar; and having suffered from 
scarcity of water and provisions, we called 
at the first Paga town, close to the Bar. The 
place at which we landed was very muddy ; 
but some of the Pagoes, well rubbed over 
with grease, carried us through the mud ta 
the shore. They took us to a palm-tree, 
which was ¢apped in sixteen different places ; 
a vessel being fixed to each hole, into which 
the palm-wive was running. After we had 
enjoyed the wine of this blessed tree, we were 
conducted to the town. 

This town consists of one s‘seet, above a 
mile long: the houses, or huts, are almost 
all equal in size and at equal distances: the 
roofs are nearly flat, and hardly covered in 
the dry season, Males and females wear large 
rings in their noses. ‘The men are clothed, 


y busthe females, whether young or old, single 
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or married, wear nothing but a piece of cloth, 
about four inches broad, which is fastened to 
astring tied round the waist, to cover their 
nakedness. The language is harsh and noisy. 

After having spent about two hours in the 
town, we took our leave, and went on board 
our craft; and the day following, arrived at | 
a factory, called the Rowbocka, about a hun- 
dred miles up the river. The next day I vi- 
sited John Pearce. He received me with 
great civility ; and immediately ordered his 
people to catch four bulls as a present: and 
these his people had to drive to Bashia by 
land, a journey of six days. 

The banks of the Rio Nunis are inhabited 
by three different tribes. The Pagoes possess 
the sea-shore, the Naloes and the Lantamers 
the other part of the river. ‘The Lantamers 
were formerly more powerful than the others, 
but were reduced by the Naloes. At present 
they agree with each other, and John Pearce 
is the principal chief among them. The 
Foolals have great intercourse with the white 
and black traders, bringing down slaves, 
ivory, gold, cattle, &c.: and they sometimes 
assume authority over the Naloes and Lan- 
tamers, not hesitating to say: ‘* We con- 
sider you no more than our slaves : we spare 
you only on account of the traders in your 
river, of whom we can get those articles of 
which we stand in need.” 

Cultivation seems but little regarded in this 
quarter. ‘The natives do not plant rice 
enongh, even for their own use; but pur- 
chase it from the Foolahs, in exchange for 
salt. This neglect of cultivation, originates, 
I think, in the Slave ‘Frade. A great number 
of the matives have been employed in this 
traffic, either as servants, or as Atdnappers, 
or as petty traders. ‘They were encouraged 
by the good wages given by the traders, and 
by the high prices received for slaves. If a 
native could procure a slave and sell him, the 
profit would maintain him one year very ea- 
si/y, without planting any thing. 

Many of the Slave Traders begin to ask, 
«© What shall we do? the Slave Trade is 
abolished ; and the trade for produce will not 
maintain us: and, to go home with little, or 
a mere nothing, we are ashamed: and how 
shall we get off, even with what property we 
have, since it consists of slaves? The Man 
of War is ready to receive us as a prize, with 
all that we have: and transportation will 
then be our Jot.” 

In the mean time, the Chief pays a visit to 
the traders, and expects as large a present as 
in former times, when the Slave Trade was 
going on briskly. The trader replies, ‘ You 
know that the Slave Trade is going on very 
miserably, so that I can with difficulty sell a 
few: the Man of War comes for ever into 
your own rivers, tomake prize of every slave 
vessel ; so that in future, even the smugglers 
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will not venture to come in; whereby I am 
unable to make you much presents.” 

Many of the native traders are now obliged 
to put their saves on their rice plantations, 
since they cannot dispose of them. Many 
servants, who had been employed in the 
Slave Trade,-are now dismissed, and are ob- 
liged ¢o live on their own planting ; and thus 
cultivation will be more attended to. 

Having waited nine days for the repair of 
the craft, in order to return by water to the 
Rio Pongas, and finding she was but badly 
repaired, 1 would not venture in her, but 
enquired for a path to return by land ; and 
was told that there was one, but that it was 
very tedious for travellers, being a desart of 
about three days’ journey; in consequence of 
which, one is obliged to sleep in the bush. 
It was said also, that there were above two 
hundred Foolahs encamped, to catch their 
runaway slaves, consisting of above one 
thousand, who fled ints the Cabatches, a 
district near the sea-shore ; and who also are 
weil prepared for any equal atiack; but as 
it happens sometimes, that some of these poor 
creatures go out iuto their rice plantations, 
not knowing that the Foolahs are lying in 
wait for them, they are caught and sold: the 
Foolahs sometimes sharing the same fate from 
them. 

Having received this information, I went 
immediately to John Pearce for advice ; who 
said, if I would venture to go this difficult 
road, he would give me twelve of his trusty 
people, well armed on account of wild beasts, 
which were dangerous in the night. As for 
the Foolahs, if they should meet me in the 
paths, and see his people, they would not 
disturb me in the least. Upon this I re- 
solved to set out by land the next day ; and 
went to the factory where 1 lodged, in ordet 
to prepare myself. 

Early the next day, a man rashed into my 
room, calling out, ‘* Mr Buatscher! here is 
war! here is war!” I rose up immediately, 
went on the froat piazza, and saw a number 
of people surrounding the house, and fight. 
ing with catlasses, and tying some with ropes. 
I asked the factor the cause : he said, ‘* There 
came down yesterday one hundred and_ fifty 
men from the Cabba Country, to sell their 
produce to the traders. Some of them came 
to me with ivory, callabashes, and stock ; 
and [ see that John Pearce’s people are now 
catching them: for what reason I do not 
know.” Soon after breakfast, [ went to Mr. 
Pearce, where [ saw above a hundred of 
these people already in irons: and thus his 
people were employed in catching that whele 
day, till they had brought them all in. When 
T asked him for what reason he caught them, 
he said, “ I'hese people came from the Cabla 
Country, which countr¢ is divided into two 
kingdoms: the one berders on the Lantamers, 
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a beaten path to the brook : the guide thought ~~. 
it, therefore, rather dangérous to stay there. 
all night, and begged me to go on a Tittle ~ 
further; which we did, and took up our’ 
lodging in the open air, where we spent a 


Ve rested there about four ' 


aud maintains a friendly interconrse with 
them; eveu so much that their children are 
intermarried one with another. These two 
kings had war with each other ; and that of 
the noithera Cabbus burnt one town of those, 
who are on friendly terms with the Lanta- 
mers ; and, in the flames perished some Lan- 
tamer women and children. Their relations 
became now enraged ; but yet could do no- 
thing without my assistance. A few days 
ago, the Headman of those Cabbas, who are 
on friendly terms with the Lantamers, sent 
a message to me, that about a hundred and 
fifty of his enemies’ subjects, especially of 
those who burnt the town where some of the 
women and children perished, were going 
down to the Rio Nunis with produce ; and, 
in case they should arrive, he would beg me 
to catch and sell them al] for powder and guns, 
which would enable him to carry on war 
with his enemies again. The chief of the 
Lantamets received the same -nessage ; and, 
on this account, we caught them all.” I said, 
«© T suppose they are not all guilty of the 
crime, for which they are al! caught.” He 
replied, ** lt may be so : however, if a slave 
vessel should be here, they wonid be sold 
without mercy, guilty or not guilty ; but, as 
there is none, the matter will be considered, 
and the people examined: perhaps all may 
return with safety :”’ which was the case, as 1 
Jearnt afterwards. 

After having had a restless night on ac- 
countof the musquitoes, we left our temporary 
lodging about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and walked about fourteen miles, where we 
cooked our dinner, and rested till two o'clock 
in the afternoon. It was extremely hot, and 
we expected a tornado that evening. Having 
now taken refreshment, we walked on tiil 
night prevented us ; and then took our lodg- 
ing for the night under a few small trees, on 
two of which my hang-mat was fastened. 
The guide cut off small branches from the 
trees, and erected a kind cf shelter on the 
east side, in case a tornado should come on at 
midnight. True enough, a tremendous tor- 
nado rose: I left my anee.aiahe and went 
under the shelter; but, as we were fifteen in 
number, the hut could not shelter us from 
the violence of the rain, which continued 
about half an hour. Our fire was extin- 
guished, and our provisons and cloaths wet : 
we all felt very cold, and were anxious to see 
the dawning of the day and the tising sun, 
” About fifteen miles further, we came toa 
little valley, overgrown with bush, through 
which runs a brook, where [ wished to take 
our lodging for that night, and on account of 
the bushes be preserved from the dew ; but 
not far off we saw traces of leopards, hyenas, 
elephants, aud wild hogs, which had made 


pleasant night. 
hours, 


From this factory an opportunity was of. - 


fered to me to return home by water. 

Having received six children at Sierra Leone 
almost naked, clothed them es- 
pecially as I thought to returo by land from 
Malaga to Bashia. On our journey, I was 
obliged to keep a strict eye on these children, 
to preserve them from a horrid slavery ; as E 
learned that the Mandingves, in geing to 
and from Sierra Leone, had ctolen numbers 
of such re-captured negroes, particularty chil~ 
dren, by enticing them with rice-bread, &e. 
and carrying them off by aght in their ca- 
noes, in order to sell the the first oppore 
tunity.” 

-Such are the difficulties attending the sup- 
pression of the remains of the Slave Trade! ! 


FRENCH OPINIONS, LEARNING, AND VERAs 
CITY, ON THE SUBJECTS OF THE SALE OF 
WIVES, DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, AND 
JUGAL FIDELITY IN ENGLAND, 


In our. last number, page 127, we ven- 
tured to hint at certain particulars connected 
with the supposed authority for the right of 
wife-selling, to which the articles there given 
referred. We glanced also at the sentiments 
of foreigners on the subject, not doubting but 
aur worthy Gallic neighbours would avaik 
themselves of the opportunity to exclaim, 
Ah, Englise! Ah, Barbare!” Whatwe 
expected has happened. The Gazeue de 
France of June 23, contains the following 
letters. 


To the Editors of the Gazette de France. 


Gentlemen,—-You have noticed in one of, 
the late numbers of your Gazette, the inci- 
dent of an English husband who, being dis- 
satisfied with his wife, had led her, witha 
halter about her neck, to the market in 
Smithfield, where be hud sold her to the best 
bidder. My wife, who every day reads your 
journal, while she is drinking ber tea, has 
been singularly shocked at- this practice, 
which she stigmatizes as Larbarous. She 
cannot reconcile herself to the idea of being 
led like a cow or an ass to the public market, 
and there to be exposed in view of all the 
world for sale, A 

She insists that the English have too much 
politeness and refinement to sufler such transe 
actions: she adds, further, that our philoe 
sophers would never have made such pompous 
eulogics on the laws and morals of our neigh 
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bours, if it were true that they treated their 
women with such contempt; and that they 
degraded so deeply an institution so respect- 
able as that which is the basis 
of all civilized society. 

T have in vain multiplied my endeavours to 
demonstrate the truth of this fact; but I 
have no‘other proofs than your testimony. 
We shall therefore, be exceedingly obliged 
(my wife as well as myself), if you will have 
the goodness to answer the following ques- 
tions:—1. Is it certainly true that the cus- 
tom of selling women like cattle exists in 
England? — 2. Does the woman, sold in 
Smithfield, become, without any other forms, 
the wife uf the purchaser, or merely his pro- 
perty, his slave?—3. Is her previous matri- 
monial engagement with first husband 
dissolved by this sale, simply >——1 am, Xe. 

. One of your Subscrilers. 
Answer of the Editors. 


It is true that there has been a period when 
it was the fashion to applaud with enthusiasin, 
‘whatever came from England, from Shake- 
‘speare down to Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. Cer. 
tain Frenchmen were determined to import 
-into their own country, the laws, the iman- 
ners, and the customs of the English, which 
-at the same time they scarcely knew, but ad- 
-mired on trust......Phey were willing to re- 
nounce that po!ieness of manuers, that na- 


‘tional urbanity, the result of a perfected civi- 


lization, which, from the stately age of Louis 
XIV., had obliged the other nations of Eu- 
rope to seek in France for models of taste and 
reasoning, to adopt the gross manners and the 
prejudices. of every kind which prevailed 
among our neighbours, . If this enthusiasm, 
founded on ignoraice and the mania of abus- 
ing home productions had not been destroyed 


experience, and by better acquaintance 


with that country, obtained. by the residence 
of a great number of Frenchmen in [ngland, 
respecting its institutions, and the character 
of its people, we should have witnessed at 
‘this day the Freneh scene in subjection to 
the melo-dramatists of Drury Lane: we 
should applaud the ignol/e boxers ; our youth 
transforined into jockies, into black-legs 
Cjambes noirs), would find their amusement 
only in cock-fighting, or horse-racing, and 
would introduce inte society the language and 
manners of the titled stable boys (magui- 
gnons), who sit in the house of commons or 
among the pecrs. In short, we too should 
have the pleasure of leading our wives to mar- 
ket, and selling them to the first comer. ‘This 
would not fail of proving highly convenient 
to many wives, aud to many husbands; and 
it might persuade the English into unlimited 
esteem for our philosophy and civilization. 
The women, however, would have but 
little cause for congratulating themselyes on 


this change. There is no country in Europe 
in which they are so severely treated by the 
law, as in England. A woman there is res 
garded as the properly of her lrusband. It 
was only under the reign of Charles IL. that 
the law was abolished which authorized bus 
bands to beat their wives. ‘This innovaion 
produced a geueral discontent, especially 
among the lower classes, who reproached 
Charles with having corrupted himse/f durin 

his residence in France, and with designs o 

abrogating the ancient customs and. liberties 
of the English nation :—even to this day the 
inferior classes cite this old law with pree 
dilection and regret; they also frequently 
act upon it, which occasions no seandal, but 
is thought the most natural thing in the 
world, 

We have been told repeatedly—that do- 
mestic happiness was common in England 5 
but we have recovered from this error since 
we have had eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
Those trials which most engross the tribunals 
of that country are such as expose the ine 
fidelities of the women, and issue in da~ 
mages more or less heavy according to cirs 
cumstances, rank, and fortune. The suits 
of this nature furnish ample matter to the 
serhpeegl and the honor of a baronet, a 
Tord, or a speculator at Lloyd's, has its well 
known aud fixed price. 

‘© There are countries,”’ says an esteemed 
author, **in which to receive a pecuniary 
recompence in such cases would cause a man 
to blush. It would be regarded as, in some 
sort, the price of dishonor. Atleast it would 
occasion a fear of being suspected of facilitate 
ing the injury with desiga to obtain the 
scandalous product. In fact, this is what 
often happens in England, A wife, in con. 
cert with her husband, Jays snares fora man 
of opulence, ° who has cogent reasons for 
avoiding public exposure. He is easily sute 
prized by the accomplice, and cannot rest 
ull he has purchased his sileuce by paying 
him the price of his infamy.” ¥ 

’'The existence of the law which allows men 
to sell their wives cannot be called in question. 
The facts are constant; and the formalities 
are well known. The wile must, however, 
give ber consent. Then her busband leads 
her, with his own hands, to the market at 
Smithfield, with a halter about her neck; a 
public erier announces the sale, and if a 
purchaser presents himself the bargain is soon 
concluded, Thus the marriage is dissolved 
by right; and the woman now restored to fie 
herty may contract a new engagement. This 
law is a natural consequence of the principle 
which makes a wife the p. eperty of ber huse 
band. This usage takes place only among 
the inferior class of society; but it must 
needs have a most dangerous effect on public 
tnorals. 
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The sanctity of marriage is one of the bases 
on which rests the whole of the social edifice. 
Legislaturs have studied tv impiess on this 
noble institution a character of dignity and 
stability necessary to the support of order and 
the purity of manners, To that center tend 
all the bonds which unite members of the 
same family, and place the husband, the 
mother, and the children under the protection 
of the law. Whatever contributes to degrade 
these sacred ties is treason against morals and 
humanity. Maoy English moralisis have 
exclaimed against the bizarre custom of 
which we have been speaking. But their 
exclamations have produced no effect, and 
this people so proud of its enlightened condi- 
tion, continues separaied from the rest of 
Europe as much by its avidity and the barba- 
rous state of its legislation as by the sea by 
which it is surrounded. 


ANCIENT PARLIAMENT, OR NATIONAL 


MEETING OF IRELAND. 


Tue following lines are from the poem of 
the Emerald Isle:* they allude to circum- 
stances not generally known among us. The 
author has illustrated them by notes contain- 
ing much curious matter; and these add 
greatly tc their interest. It should seem 
that the custom of such general national 
meeting was common to the states and com- 
munities then established on these islands. 
They existed in Britain, where they formed 
the rudiments of what we vow ca!l a Par- 
liament, but in those ages was distinguished 


-by the Saxon appellation wittenagemot ; or 


assembly of wise men. It is probable that 
in referring to the Saxons sundry of our 
institutions, we do injustice to our earlier 
ancestors. The Saxons might vary, and 
occasionally improve, what they found es- 
tablished ; while the establishments them- 
selves might date from a people and a period 
long anterior to the incursions of those bar- 
barians, 


Though now all dreary and decay’d, 
Our ancient glories lie, 

Some biessed spirits love their shade, 
And guard their memory. 

Tread but the spot, though barren now, 


‘Where meek Religion’s angel-vow, 


In pious hope, poured ; 
Or stray along the desert heath, 

Where Genius sighed its parting breath, 
Or martyr’d Virtue smiled on death, 

Or Valour waved the sword— 
Though want and wildness reign around, 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XI. p. 1039. 


Nor earth give soil, nor echo, sound, 

An awe upon the heart will steal, 

And conscious Nature's instinct feel 
’Tis holy ground ! 


Is there within the isle, a soul, 
But owns the sad, sublime controul, 
As oft, by patriot impulse, led, 
To where Kinkxora’s * palace shed 
Its splendours on the flood ; 
Or, CLonMacnoise ¢ upreared its head 
Amid the sacred wood, 
Or—oh! for ever be the name 
Circled with glory’s brightest flame,— 
Proud Tara’s stood? 


* Kinkora, the palace of Brien. 


t+ The celebrated Abbey of Cloninacnoise, 
long the retreat of piety and learning, was 
destroyed, in 1584, by the garrison of Ath- 
lone, who barbarously plundered it of every 
ornament, and devastated the sacred shrine of 
the great St. Kieran. The English seem to 
have enjoyed a peculiar pleasure in the anuihi- 
lation of our religious edifices, and every an- 
tiquity which they possessed. Thus we find 
Lord Grey, a sacrilegious incendiary in the 
reign of Henry VIII. destroying the venera- 
ble Cathedral of Down, which the following 
verse described as possessing the remains of 
three renowned ecclesiastics, — 


“© Hi tres in Duno tumulo, tumulantuo in uno, 
Briciva, Patricivs atque COLUNBA pius.” 


It was in these holy sanctuaries, that what 
remained of art or antiquity, after the ravages 
of the Danes, were preserved. They abound- 
ed in fine paintings and beauteous relics. 
Cambrensis makes mention of a concordance 
of the four Gospels, found in the charch of 
Kildare, so divinely painted, that he dec!ares, 
*« neither the pencil of an Apelles, nor the 
chisel of a Lysippus ever formed the like; in 
a word, it seems to have been executed by 
something more than a mortal hand.” It 
was carefully destroyed!!! Let no man 
hereafter, profane the ancient name of Ire- 
land, because her monuments have perished ! 
But, though the transient brass and moulder- 
ing column, beat not down to future ages 
the records of her old magnificence, there is a 
living and-far nobler herald to confirm its ex- 
istence to the traveller; the native grandeur 
of soul; the cherished spirit of ancient bhos- 
pitality; the pure, inherent, unpurchasable 
nobility of heart, still glow throoghour the 
island, the embers of its ruined greatness— 
the traditional relics of iis hereditary pride 
and defrauded inheritance. 

t Tara, the grand seat of Jreland’s uiennial 
patliainent, was originally founded by the 
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Tara! the day of thy splendour is o'er! 
Tara! the grace of thy glory is gone! 
Where thy column’s high capital triumph’d before, 
The wind-beaten traveller sees not a stone! 
Through thy shadowless moor the night bird 
screams, 
O’er the moss of thy ruin the bright moon beams, 


great Irish legislator, Ollam, as an old poem 
preserved by Keating tells us : 


«¢ The learned Ollam Fodhla first ordained 
The great assembly where the nobles met, 
And priests and poets and philosophers, 

To make new laws and to amend the old, 
And to advance the honour of their country.” 


At this assembly, all the kings, priests, 
poets, and philosophers of the kingdom, at- 
tended, and our old histories dwell with pe- 
culiar delight on the details of its magnifi- 
cence. 

The room where the parliament sat, was 
300 feet in length, 40 cubits in height, and 
had fourteen doors, They met three days be- 
fore the Ist of November, and, having spent 
the two first in friendly intercourse, on the 
third the grand feast of Samhuin, or the 
moon, commenced. This was a custom de- 
rived from Phenicia. The feast opened with 
sacred odes'set to a grand variety of national 
instruments, and after the Druids had finish- 
ed their rites, the fire of Sambuin was lighted, 
and the deities solemnly invoked to consecrate 
the national councils. The order of business 
was first the police—then the foreign alliance 
—next peace and war—and though last not 
Jeast in importance, the formal registry of 
the records in the Psatter of Tara. The 
merchants and artizans had also their ineeting 
in order to deliver into the grand assembly, 
the state of trade and manufactures. 

During the festivals, the provincial Queens 

ave grand assemblies to the ladies of the no- 
Bilitye and, so chivalrous were our ancient 
institutions, with respect to the fair sex, that 
the slightest insult offered to one of them, 
was death without appeal or pardon. The 
attention to heraldry was surprising for such 
a distant age. The first notice of the assein- 
bly was a sound of trumpet, then the esquires 
of the nobility presented themselves at the 
door of the eind hall and gave in the shields 
and ensigns of their masters to the deputy 
grand marshal, which were ranged under the 
direction of the King at Arms—at sound of 
the second trumpet the target bearers of the 
general officers gave in their insignia, and at 
the third sound, the Kings, Princes, Nobility, 
and all other coustituent part of this great 
assembly, took their seats with the utmost 
regularity under their respective banners, 
Such is the account of our oldest writers. 


While round thee, chill Winter, his thousand 
streams, 
Rolls, cheerless and Jone! 


And yet, thou pal@ meon-beam, there once was 
an hour 
When you strayed over a lovelier scene ; 
As sculptured arch and antique tower, 
Blending their shade, ’mid the hawthorn bower, 
With ivy’d meat and myrtle flower, 
You shadowed o’er the green. 
And yet, thou shrill, ill-omen’d bird of the night, 
There once was an holier time, 
When the verdureless heath, you now fill with 
affright, 
Streamed with harmony’s silver light ; 
While the stars of peace and the swords of fight 
Cheer’d the harp’s sweet chime— 
The heath, where winter now rolls along, 
The rage of his mountain tide, 
Onee saw the pride of the regal throng 
Mingle its courtly halls among, 
While sweet and wild the soul of song 
In varied echoes died ! 


Oh Tara ! but 'twas fair to see 
Thy court’s assembled majesty ! 
All that man deems great or grand, 
All that God made fair! 
The holy seers, the minstrel band, 
Heroes bright and ladies bland, 
Around the monarchs of the land, 
Were mingled there ! 
‘Alas! and shall that aged pile 
Never in ancient splendour smile ? 
And shall the lonely owlet hoot 
For ever threugh its ivy'd wall ? 
And shall no more the Jover’s lute 
Awake the happy signal-call, 
Or grace the pleasures of its stately hall 2 
Oh never! if in evil hour 
A foreign foot attaint our soil ! 


Oh never! if the Despot’s power 
Pollutes our pure—our lovely isle ! 
His aid is murder in disguise ; 

_ His triumph, freedom’s obsequies ; 
His faith, is fraud—his wisdom, guile ; 
Creation withers in his smile— 

Mid ruin upon ruin hurled, 

He flames, the A&tna of the world! 
No offering can avert his wrath, 

No human feeling cross his path. 
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See Spain, in his embraces, die, 

’ His ancient friend, his firm ally ! 
Sce hapless Portugal, who thought 
A common creed, her safety brought— 
A common creed! alas, his life 
Has been one bloody, impious strife ! 
Beneath his torch the altars burn 
And blush on the polluted un— 
Beneath his christian fout, is trod 
The symbol! of the ehristian God— 

The plunder’d fane—the murder’d priest, 
The holy pontiff’s age oppressed, 
Religion’s blush, and Nature's sigh, 
Proclaim Naroxzon’s piely ! / 


Where’ér his locust legions veer, 

Buin and woe and want are there 
And dreams of future murders sweep 
Across their fever’d hour of sleep. | 
Thus, mid the desert’s ehecrless blight, 
A vultuie pauses in his flight, 

And, on some rock’s congenial breast, 
Unwilling takes his withered rest, - 
Again, on rapine’s wing to rise 

The taint and terror of the skies. 


Peasant of Erain—think on this, 

Eacitcled by domestic bliss ; 

And, when with wife and children dear, 
You take your sweet, though homely cheer, 
Teach them to bless their heavenly Sire, 
That they enj>y their evening fire, 

And live where they can share, with thee, 
The profits of their industry. 


[love thee, Ertn—yet before 

The Galiic fiend should taint thy shore, 
Myself would seize the flaming brand 
And burn the verdure-of the land, 


In vain has Nature blessed our isle 
And banished venom from its soil, 
Yn vain adorned our landscape green, 
With hill and vale and varied scene— 
In vain with music filled our brakes, 
With tufted islets gemm’d our lakes, 
And such high mountain-glories shed 
That heaven rests upon their head— 
In vain bestowed us Beauty bright, 
To grace the day and bless the night, 
If thus we trust the tempter’s voice 
And violate our paradise 1 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA ‘NORTH : UNITED STATES, 


Curious Trial.—(From a Boston paper of 
May 5.) "A cause hasbeen tried at Philadel- 
phia, in which the King of Spain was plain- 
uff, and David Parish, Esq. defendant, for 
180,000 dollars, for duties on.a licensed trode. 
The subject involved the question, Who is 
the King of Spain? ‘The cause occupied 14 
days, and the jury were three days agreeing 
to a verdict. ‘The King of Spain was called 
in court three times, pro forma, and no one 
answering on his behalf, the, plaintiil was 
oon-suited. 


New State admiticd.—The American le. 
gislature has passed an aet for admitting the 
State of Louisiana into the Union. 

AUSTRIA. 

Course of Exchange.—Augsburgh, Jane 
11. The course of exchange is t8-day at $33 ; 
and at two months afier date, ‘at 229: the 
ducats of the empire are at 11 florins, 24 kr. 
Ducats of Holland are sold at 12 florins. Mo- 
ney of convention remains at 238. Discount 
is at 22°to 28 per cent. 


Metallic Productions of Styria in 1807.— 


Silver containing gold 74im 302, 


Copper ...... 881 quint. 69 Ib. 
56 
06 
Ore of lead 7 5 
Ore of Zince........... 


Statistics. —The population of the city of 
Vienna according to the conscription lists 
formed in 18:0, for 1941, ascertained the 
number of inhabitants to be 224,092, not 
including the garrison, or sttangers. In this 
number 46,437 resided in the city properly so 
called; and 17,655 in’ the suburbs. 


Literary Admissions and Prohibitions.— 
The “ Patriotic Papers,” publistied at Vien- 
na, give the following sketch of the decisions 
of the literary censors, on the books imported 
into Austria and on the manuscripts presented 
for permission previous to publication, during 
the years 1806 and 1807. 

In 1806, works imported were 1629 : 

Admitted 1450: prohibited 179. 

In 1£07, works imported were 1407. 

Admitted 1238 : prohibited 16y. 

In 1807 the number of journals were 66; 
of which « required special perniission. 

Manuscripts presented to the Censure in 

Vienna. 
In 1806: presented 570: refated 73. 
In 1807: presented 600% refused 81. 
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BAVARIA. 
Students.—The university of Landshut, 
eontained during the winter of 1810-11, in 
the whole. 554 students: of whom {11 stu- 


‘died philosophy ; 81 studied theology ; 2°9 
wy studied jurisprudence ; 6g studied physic ; 
ime and 24 studied the sciences, generally, with 
Se political economy. 

de. DENMARK. 

ris 


Rise on colonin! Produce.—Copenhagen, 


Olservanda Externa,— Bavaria. Denmark, France. 


ed June 25. Colonial productions “have greatly 
led advanced in price lately. Coffee is‘sold at | 
‘27 marks, 8 ssl. per !b.: Havannah sugar at 
ao -15 marks; Congou tea at 7 crowns, 2 marks, 
‘8 sel. sugar candy at 17 to i8 marks; Geor- | 
‘gia cotton. 15 marks. 
ae Discount on good paper is from 10 to 12 
per cent. [per month, we suppose, in paper. ] 
Dearth.—The Danish papers givea lament- 
able picture of the dearth of the necessaries 
ne of life in Zealand, attested by the fact of a | 
3; barrél of rye (four bushels) having been sold 
he in the market of Elsineur for sixty-two rix- 
dollars (£12. 8s. sterling). Other articles'are 
“represented as equally exorbitant in price, 
nt and bread was not to be had at any rate. 
FRANCE, 
cad Remarkable Catacomb.— Paris. The curi- 
Zs .ons have lately been engaged in visiting a kind 
b. of catacomb, formed of a quarry situated be- | 


“tween the Observatory and Montrouge ; in | 
which are deposited the bones removed from | 
. the burying ground of the Innocents. Re- 
-port fixes on 800,000 crania regularly renged | 
dike books in a library What reffeetions is a 


of spectacle of this description calculated to in- | 
ts spire ! 
le *,° If we are not mistaken a spectacle of 
ms the same kind has been, during mahy yéars, | 
is ‘established in a part of the convent of Frati- | 
0 ciscans at Madeira. The whole of the forir 


walls forming the sides of the room are filled’, 
with heads, looking inwards, placed in rege- 
lar rows ; and when the place is enlightened | 
- by the feeble glimmerings of a dying lamp, 
the whole presents a singular instance of the | 
‘association of ideas in the mind of a religious. 
Whether it be most calenfated to inspire de- 
-votion, abstractedness from the world, or in- 
sensibility, after the first emotions of surprize 
are abated, must be left to the determination 
of those who are best acquainted with the 
brotherhood of holy St, Francis. 
. Late. King of Spain, Charles IV.—The 
late kiog of Spain, who has now resided | 
.gome years at Marseilies, with his family, 
having requested to take his ebode in a eoun-' 
try the temperature of which is more like: 
that to which he had been eccustomed ; ie 
has been allowed to visit Italy. Their majes- 
ties left Marseilles May 25, for Rome, where 
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they will occupy the Borghese palace. They 
arrived at Parma June 8; where the queen 
received a visit from hér niece the princess Ans 
toinette of Parma, who is a religions in the 
convent of the Orphans ; her nurse, who is 
still living, attended her. The travellers were 
expected 10 arrive at Rome June 17. 

Silk Worms.—The silk wornis have been 
found to thrive perfectly in all the country 
abont Nismes. 

The current price of the balls is ftom 2 fr. 
75 to SO cent. (23 sols) thé kilogram. 
Optical Instruments equal to the English. 
—A French paper after attributing to the Ane 
glomania which was, prevalent in France, the 
preference given io English manufactures, as 
‘for example, to optical and mathematical in- 
struments, details some experiments made by 
M. Levebours, optician to the, emperor; the 
result of which was, according to a decision 
of the commissaries of the institute, that 
certain glasses, manufactured by ‘Messrs. 
Dartegues and Dufongerais are equal to any 
thing of the kind manufactured in England. 


Second Ascent of M. Degen from the 
Garden of Tivoli, near Paris, Balloon tll 
Ailled.—The second aerostatic attempt of 
Degen took place in presence of a vast num- 
ber of spectators. 

*He had to cope with many difficulties. The 
persons who -were employed to fill the bal- 
loon, had not prepared the gas properly ; the 
consequence of which was, that the balloon 
contained a great proportion of water; and 
at first, M. Degen could not rise more than 
fiftecn, feet above the groand. Soon aftere 
wards, however, having thrown away a part 
of his ballast, he rose majestically into the 
air; as he moved his wings he resembled’a 
bird of colossal size. His balloon, under the 
impulse. of. the wind, drew towards the 
north-east. For a short time fie resisted its 
foree, and seemed to be stationary, but at 
length he disappeared. 

Notre Damecepaired.—FPhe interior of the 


| metropolitan church of Notre in Paris, 


has been repaired by order of Buowkiparte, and 
workmen are now proceeding to repair the ene 
tire exterior of that ancient, edifice ; prepara- 
tions have been making for soime days past 
to restore the narth front to its oxtginal state, 
Several of the lower chape!s have been already 
rebuilt, and, shortly there will be no trace of 
the ‘ravages commitied by time upon titose 
whieh surtouod the choir. 

Satire goes fur as to say that a statne 
of the emperor apd kisg is 6 figure among 
the patriarchs, aposles, and soyercigns imme- 
diately over the porch!!! 

Evtreme Frugality: Pigeons confined dur- 


ing Seed Time and Harvcst.—The tollowing 
singular piece of paral economy, ordained by 
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French frugality, may prove interesting to 
our agricultural readers. 


Substance of a police Regulation of June 5, 
. 

It_ being required by law that pigeons 
should be confined in harvest time and seed 
lime, consequently it being requisite to ascer- 
tain, according to local necessit,, at what pe- 
riods of the year the dove-cotes should be 
closed and opened ; and considering moreover, 
that existing circumstances render the measure 
more than ever necessary: In conformity to 
the second article of the law of the 3d of 
November, 1789, all proprietors of dove- 
cotes ia the raral communes within the juris- 
diction of the prefecture of police are order- 
edto shut them up, from the first of March 
till the 20:h af April; from the 15th of 
July, ull the 20th of August ; and froin the 
Ast of October, till the 15th of November. 


Preposterous Estimate of the French Army 
acling against Russia, —Vhe estimate of the 
French army, comprehending the forces of 
the allies, is given from the War Office at 
Paris, in the following exaggerated statement : 

Poles 100,000 
Confederation ...120,000 
French ...,..... ..250,000 


Ttalians ............ 50,000 
Austrians ......... 90,000 
Prussians ...,..... 30,000 

Total...... 640,000 


Sublime Allegories—The French designers 
have laiely amused themselves, and les ba- 
dauds Parisiens, by depicting the principal 
events of the history of England, for the last 
ten years. For the information of our rea- 
ders, who otherwise most certainly would 
never have suspected it, we inform them that 
the subjects selected for the first number con- 
taining three plates, are—1. The Blockade 
of the British Islands, with the birth of 
the Roi de Rome!—2. A French officer 
announcing to the ministers of the King 
of Great Britain, that General Buonaparte 
has named himself first Consul !!—3. The 


sanction of his Majesty George III. given to | 


the bill for effecting the Union between Great 
Britain and 


Harmony, Caprice, the Trial, and the 
Rupture.—TVhe former is a political allegory 
and partakes of the great style of the great 
nation: the present is no less sublime, though 
much more domestic. These four engravings 
have been popular at Paris. The first repre- 
sents a young man, and woman, drawing to- 
gether with great good humour, complacen- 
ey and harmony, a car, in which is placed a 
dog, the symbol of fidelity: this dog reposes 
on flowers freshly gathered. The second 
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apparently tired of drawing together; she 
therefore follows the young man with an air 
o! indifference strongly expressed; her com- 
panion, nevertheless, encouraged by the dog 
(Fidelity) which has left his bed of flowers, 
continues to draw the mysterious car, with 
perseverance In the third plate this damsel 
has seated herself in all the pride of place 
and passion, on the car, which is drawn by 
the young man, with great difficulty and 
struggle ; and is held back by the dog. Is 
it possible to suppose that this slave will long 
endure a servitude so harsh, and degrading? 
—The fourth plate answers this question, by 
shewing the car broken ; the flowers torn to 
pieces and thrown about in confusion, be- 
strewing the path, but no longer fragrant; 
the dog is crushed under the broken wheels 
of the dissevered machine: and the you 
man and young woman, have disappear 
from the contemplation of the spectator 
anxious for their fate, and still more for that 
of those heart engrossing connections which 
the engraver has thought proper to typify un- 
der this expressive allegory. 


Statistics —The number of births in the 
department of the Marne, in 1809, amount- 
ed to 8,967; of which 4,559 were males. 
In 1810 the number of births were 8,966; 
of which 4,446 were males. That of deaths 
was 8,792; of which 4,282 were males. 
This shews a small augmentation of the po- 
pulation. 

The number of males born exceeds that of 
females, by 77 individuals: the number of 
females deceased exceeds that of males | 409. 
—During these years the number of mar- 
riages was—in 1809, 1,978; in 1810 it was 
2,016. 


GERMANY. 


Upper Palatinate, Statistics.—The exe 
tent of this country is estimated at 131 square 
German miles. The population at 226,300. 
The three principal towns are Amberg, Hirs- 
chau, and Wilsek. 

Amberg is the capital: its population is 
7,340. It contains manufactories of arms, 
china and pottery ; a handsome palace, built 
in 1738; a mint; a salt magazine, and an 
arsenal. The inhabitants are engaged in 
agriculture, gardening, mechanic arts, and 
in commerce in iron, tin, and salt, 


Potatoes converted into Sugar.—Doctor 
Kebreuter, of Carlsruhe, has discovered by a 
chemical examination of potatoes both in a 
raw state and baked, that thes are capable of 


being converted into syrup, or sugar, without 
being made into starch by a previous process. 
The experiments he has made have, 1n their 
results, entirely answered his expectation ; 
and it is his intention to publish a statement 
of the various considerations on which he 
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grounds his hopes of improving the manufac- 
ture. 


The Expences of the City of Brunswick— 
have been fixed at 198,582 florins, 67 c. for 
1812, 


The Expences of the City af Hanover— 
have been fixed at 258,218 florins, 97 c. 


Snow in Summer.—Inspruck, June 30. 
After many days of extraordinary fine wea- 
ther, on Thursday last, we were visited by a 
heavy rain, which lasted far into the night. 
The thunder rolled at intervals. The day be- 
fore yesterday at day-break, we were surprized 
to see all the mountains around us covered 
with snow, full half way below their sum- 
mits, as in the depth of winter. Such a phe- 
nomenon is extremely rare at this season of 
the year. The warmth of the atmosphere 
soon dissolved this snow, and happily its 
melting has hitherto caused no damage. 


GREENLAND. 


Subsistence allowed to be imported. —The 
British government has permitted a Danish 
vessel (Vreyden) to carry out provisions and 
other necessaries to the Moravian settlements 
of that nation in Greenland. The seitle- 
ments, as well as the colonists, have been in 
great distress for provisions for two or three 
years past, and have subsisted on small her- 
rings, mussels, and sea-grass. The Vreyden 
loads at Leith, 


ITALY. 


Human Body rendered incombustible.— 
Naples. A physician, named Faracce, has 
lately published a memoir in which he under- 
takes to prove that the human body may be 
rendered insensible to the power of fire. He 
directs it to be rubbed with the following em- 
brocation.—One_ ounce and a half of allum, 
dissolved in four ounces of hot water; to this 
must be added one ounce of fish glue, and 
half an ounce of gum arabic. 


Statistics ; Population diminished.—Pad- 
ua. The population of Padua in the year 
1700 was 36,990; in 1740 it was 33,999, in 
1772 it was 33,917 ; in 1790 it was 33,000 ; 
and in 1805 it was 32,436. The population 
therefore, has continued diminishing during 
the whole of the last century. There are now 
4,500 inhabitants fewer than in 1700. 

During the epidemy in 1700 the number 
of children which died in this city was 609 ; 
during that of 1736 it was 357; during that 
of 1796 it was 507. 

Theatres. — At Milan four theatres, of 


which the largest will hold seven thousand 


spectators, are constantly open; a fifth is late- 
ly added at the expence of a society of ama- 
teurs, who represent in it the most popular 
pieces of Alfieri, of Menti, and others, 


NORWAY. 


University.—The subscription towards 
tablishing this new institution, long wished 
for, amounted to 100,000 crowns; aud the 
annual income to 220 crowns. ‘This subscrip- 
tion appears to be private: the object of it has 
since received the sanction of the king of. 
Deomark. 


PRUSSIA. 


New Iacome Tax.—Berlin, June @.—The 
gazette of May 24, contains an order for le- 
vying a tax on all property and all revenues 
of Prussian subjects: the amount is 3 per 
cent. to be paid in three instalments between 
Midsummer day and Christmas. All reve- 
nues exceeding 300 crowns to pay 5 per cent. 
those below 300 to 100 to pay 1 per cent. 


RUSSIA. 


Education for Statesmen.—In the course 
of 1811, the Emperor of Russia founded at 
Zarsko Zelo, an introductory school for 
youths destined to fill the first offices of the 
state. Only young nobility of well known 
good morals will be admitted: they must al- 
ready have received the rudiments of general 
instruction, The number will never be be- 
low twenty; and will never exceed fifty. 
Youths from 10 to 12 years of age will 
allowed to remain six years; when they will 
be placed in some civil or military situation. 
The number of professors is fourteen: the 
teach thé Russian, German, and Siendh 
‘languages ; the moral sciences, mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, history, the belles 
lettres, the fine arts, and the use of arms. 


Boarding Schoo/s.—The numbers of board- 
ing schools, which have multiplied at Peterse 
burgh, (as also at Paris) have engaged the 
attention of government, and on the report 
of the minister for public instruction, Count 
Razomousky, an imperial decree has been 
published containing the following regala- 
tions : 

1. The directors of public instruction, 
shall make inquiry on the morals and repu- 
tation (independently of their talents,) of all 
persons who desire authority to establish a 
boarding school. 

2 One of tie indispensable qualities in 
the master of a boarding school, is a perfect 
knowledge of the Russian language. 

3. The sciences shall be taught in all board- 
ing schools in the Russian language. 

4. The new professors hereafter allotted to 
these schools shall be bound to give their les- 
sons in the same language. 

5. The regulations hitherto enforced shall 
continue to be observed. 

6. The masters of boarding schools shall 
pay according to theirannual income 5 per 
cent. towards the establishing of schools of 


| instruction fur the children of the poor, 
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pecially of those whose fathers have served 
the state. 


Colonies af United Brethren.—M. de 
Slobin, counsellor of state to the Emperor of 
Russia has formed a colony of United Bre- 
'theren from Hershuts in Germany at Volsk, 
on, the Wolga, about 500 leagues from Pe- 
tereburgh ; aud about 130 leagues froin As- 
trakan and the Caspian Sea: He proposes to 
efablish there an institution for education 
under the direction of Dr. Fessler, who is 
well known in Germany by the publication of 
several novels, as well liistorical as mystical. 


Attention to distant Provinces.—The Em- 
peror of Russia, in consequence of reading 
the cbservations made by Capt. Krusenstern, 
in his voyaze to Japan, &c. has directed the 
formation of a commission to examine the 
state and situation of its inhabitants. M. de 
‘Krusenstern is nominated a member of this 
commission. 


Lilernture.—A sketch, of the literature of 
- Russia from 1801 to 1805 fately published 
informs us that the number of works pub- 
lished within this period of five years is 1304 ; 
of which 756 were original performances ; 
and 548 were translatious. The latter were 
from originals in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, English, Italian, Swedish, Polish, 
and Georgian. The number of works trans- 
Jated from the Freuch.is the most considera- 
ble; it. amounts to the number trans- 
lated from the German is but 198. The 
number of works in ¢heo'ogy was 213; the 
number in philosophy was ouly 22; the num 
ber of was 210. The number of Rus- 
“sian authors living is 349: that of anony- 
mous works is 742. 

Ajmy.— According to a statement publish- 
ed ‘wv M. de Plotho, a Prussiaa officer, the 


Rossian army in 1810 was composed of | 


_ 637,415 men: inclading, 
1. Imperial Guards ........... 15,200 
2. Troops of the line...,...492,882 
3. Troops in, garrison ...0+..84,300 
4. Engineers. 1,113 
Invalids 
. Irregular troops 

The whole army was formed into twenty- 
five divisions; commanded by the Grand 
Duke Constantine; Generals Laurow, Ko. 
nownizin, Gallitzin, Bagowut, Steinheil, 
Keprewitch, Essen, Lewis, Miloradowitch, 

.Kamenskoy, Kutasow, Duc de Richelieu, 
Ewme, Marcow, 1. Sass, Dolgorouky, Bul- 
gakow, Rosen, Rajewsky, Alsuwiew, Wol- 

-kenskoy, Glasenapp, &e. 

SAKONY. 

Specific against Rheumatism=—A physi- 
cian of Halle, named Lucas, has pnblish 
a pamphlet in which he announces ihe disco- 
very of a remedy certain and approved for 


the rheumatism aud palsy. This new reme- 
dy consists in employing the oil of brown bis 
tuminous pit-coal; which the author pre- 
ig and apparently keeps the secret to him- 
self, 


SIBERIA. 
Vaccination recommended.—A surgeon of 
Tobolskvi has translated into the Tartar 
guage, and has printed, at his own expence, 
a Memoir on Vaccination, which was written 
in the Russian language. 
SPAI™. - 


Distressed Sta/eof Madrid.—The Madrid 
Gazette of May 8, contains an address delis 
vered to Joseph by the Corregidor.of Madrid, 
at the head of the municipality, in which he 
states the evils that afflict the people of that 
That the hospitals, - poor-houses, 
houses of correction, and similar establish. 
ments, contain no fewer then 8000 indivi« 
duals, who receive their daily aliment through 
the hands of the municipality. This exces- 
sive number, however, constitutes but a small 
fraction compared with those who languish 
and suffer in private houses, in streets, and in 
chambers, which resound with their doleful 
clamours, and which menace’the most dread- 
ful’ political concussions, while a numerous 
army consumes all the scanty produce of an 
exhausted country.” The address concludes 
by praying’ that the Cortes of the kingdom 
muy be cunvoked. Joseph, in his answer, 
admits that such @ measure is proper, but 
postpones it Il his entrance into the Andelu- 
sias, a design the execution of which is stilt 
prevented. He also tells them that the in- 
dependence, the integrity of Spain, even its 
very political existence, absolutely depend oa 
its alliance with France.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

Fruiteries —This term may give the En- 
glist) reader an idea of gardens or orchards ; 
but ia reality it imports in Swizerland a rural 
association for combining the  prodace of their 
dairies. About seven or eight years ago the 
holders of lands formed themselves into asso- 
ciations for manufacturing in common the 
milk of their cows. he first was establish- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Geneva, Since 
that time they have been so greatly multi- 
plied, and their consequences have been so 
favourable to the members of these societies, 
that no doubt remains on their utility. The 
Swiss mountaineers from time immemorial de- 
voted solely to pastoral life,transinit from father 
to son, those practica! principles which lead 
the flocks and herds, with their productions, 
to the happiest resulis ; and it is thought that 
among them few have proved more bencficial 
than this, which engages in an honourable 
partnership, the productions of all. ‘The en- 
lurzed scale on witich these operations are 
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their superiority, over those of insulated dai- 
rymen. 


TURKEY. 


Increase of the Ottoman Family. —The 
last letters from Constantinople informs us, 
that the ‘Oltoman family has received a new 
accession, by the delivery of another of the 
Grand Seignor’s women of ason. ‘This fami- 
ly, so lately on the point of extinction for 
want of heirs, is now likely to become nume- 
tous. The reigning Sultan it appears will 
perpetaate and multiply his race, 


Wealth amassed ly Turkish Generals. 


See how the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Show’rs on her Chiefs barbaric pearls and gold! 


_In the “ Memoirs respecting Asia,” pub- 
lished at Berlin, by M. de Dictz, formerly 
Ambassador at the Ouloman Porte, are the 
following inventories of property left by the 
Grand Vizirs Rastem Pacha and Sinan Pacha ; 
they shew what the Turks formerly were. 
Rustem Pacha was twice Grand Vizir to Sul- 
tan Soliman [, the first time was from 1544 
10 1552; the second time was from 1554 to 


1562, the year of his death. 
Property of Rustem Pacha. 


1 Slaves 1,700 
3 Camels 1,106 


5 Goldety coins 780,000 
6 Caftans and ready made dresses...... 5,000 


7 Caps adorned with gold ........... 1,100 
6 Costs of 2,G00 
Complete suits of armour........ 2.000 


10 Saddles adorned with silver......... 6v0 
11 Saddles adorned with gold and pre- 


500 
12 Helmets of silver............ 1,500 
13 Golden Stitrups 
14 Sabres set with precious stones,. 760 
15 Sabres adorued with silver ........ 1,000 


16 Realy money, silver and gold in 
bats, and silver that had been 
melted, one thousand’ fast 
ahkdshé; valued at about four 
‘miilions steriing. 
17 Farins in Re meha and Natolia ... 815 
18 Water mills....... 
ig Koransin manuscripts of the most 
curious writing, in which the 
Pacha highly delighted......... 
OF} these 13g were adorned with 
jewelry. 
20. Volumes of different kinds........ 
These also were MSS. the Turks 
at that time allowing oo other. 
21. Precious stones of the largest size 
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The value of these was estimated . 
at one hundred and twelve /asts 
akdsché, (say £500,000.) 
22, An immense quantity of fine care 
pets and other valuable artui- 
cles, equally rare and costly; - 
which are not estimated. ; 
Ali Effendi who has published these parti- 
eulars in his ** Summary Notices,” adds, 
that among his kitchen utensils were found 
40,000 keules of copper. 


Property left by Sinan Pacha. 
1. Chests filled with topazes......... 20 
2. Chapelets of 15 
3. Roses of 30 


4. Gold ir powder, 20 miskals. 
% Basons for washing in adorned 

with precious 20 
6. A chess board. 
7. Carpets for the table adorned 

with 12 
8. Korans, adorned with jewellery. 16, 
Q. Saddles adorned with ee 16 
10. Stirrups adorned with = do... 34 
il. Shields adorned with Gs. 32 
12. Boxes adorned with 15 
13. Helmetsadorned with = do...... 140 


15. Bracelets adorned with do...... 50 
16. Dishes adorned with dO... +06 15 
17. Large vases of brass each con- 
taining 100,000 pieces of gold, ; 
each piece weighing 4 ducats. 3 
18. Chests, each containing 400ducats = 32 
19. Purses, each filled with 60,000. 


30. Foot cloths for horses adomed 
with precious & 
31. Saddles adorned with pearls....... 30 


Sinan Pacha was four times Grand Vizir, 
at different periods, under the Sultans Solis 
mano L. Selim I]. and Murad dil. This in- 
ventory (which is a selection from the general 
mass) has been published by Mustafa Effendi, 
secretary to the chancery. From this report 
are omitted the slaves, the horses, the cawels, 
ihe suits of armour, &c. (of which some es 
timate may ve formed from the foregoing ac- 
‘count of the property of Rasiam Pacha). 
Che two foot cloths for horses marked Nos 
30 were valned at 160,000 ducats; — the 


and fimest 


3¢ 


quantity of silver aud gold in coins to be adds 


14. Girdles adorned with 126 


20. Other purses of ducats, each con- 

21. Silver coined, purses 
22, Purses of Austrian crowns....... 16. 
23. Petisses lined with sable fur........ 600 
24. Pelisges with wolf's 600 
25. Pelisses with black fox’s fur...... 30 
26. Dresses of silk and stnffs of gold 1,175 
27. Pelisses of siler 
28. Vases of measures filled with peals 6 
29. Bracelets mounted withdiamonds 66 
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ed to No. 21 was too considerable to be esti- 
mated : as is observed in a note. The greater 
part of these treasures were obtained during 
the wars of the Porte against Austria, Persia, 
and Venice. 


Extent and Population of Europe. 


In the first volume of a work entitled 
** Archives of Cosmography and Geography,” 
— by M. Joseph de Lichtenstein at 

ienna, 

The whole extent of the European states is 
estimated at 1,168,627 square miles; the 
population at 209,228,500 souls. 

The population of Hungary, and the dis- 
tricts of Croatia and Sclavonia, in 1804, was 
7,555,890. 

The population of the principality of Neuf- 
chatel in 1808, was, according to Swiss au- 
thority nearly 50,000. 

The population of France in 1811, before 
the accession of Rome, Holland, the Han- 
seatic towns, &c. was reported at 38,080,448. 


Remarkal/e Deaths. — W. A. pve Luc. 
Natural Philosophy has lately lost at the 
age of 85 adistinguished professor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Antony de Luc, brother of the author 
of ** Researches on the Modification of the 
Atmosphere.” His passion for music was so 
predominant ia his latter days, that a piano 
was placed by his bed side, on which his 
daughter played great part of the day. The 
evening of his death, seeing ber father ready 
to sink into a slumber, she asked him, “shall 
I play any more? "—*‘* Keep playing,” said 
wake no more. M. W. A. de kuc had ex- 
jored many voleanic countries, whence he 
ad brought choice specimens of their pro- 
ductions ; in which his cabinet was the rich- 
est in Europe. 


MM. the Bishops of Montpellier, and of 
Tarbes. 

Early in July died in London two venera- 
ble prelates of the Galliean church, M. de 
Malide, Bishop of Montpellier ; and M. de 
Gain de Montagnac, Bishop of Tarbes. 
They were among the small number of those 
respectable bishops, who maintained their 
fidelity to their God and their King, and pre- 
ferred an honourable indigeice to all the 
worldly wealth and vanities in the power of a 
tyrant to bestow. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Penitentiary Houses; London.—The ho- 
norary premiums of £200, £100, and £50, 
offered by government, for the three best de- 
signs for an immense Penitentiary Prison, for 
600 transportable convicts, intended to be es- 
tablished at Mill Bank, on a system of re- 
formation, long siuce recommended by the 
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tate Mr. Howard, have been awarded to Mr, 
Williams, Mr. Busby, and Mr. Hervey. 


French Commissioned Officers, Prisoners 
ef War on Parole, in Great Britain, on the 
bth June 1810, 1811, and 1812, respectively ; 
distinguishing the number that have broken 
their Parole; the number that have been 
retaken ; and the number that have effected 
their escupe. 


Year ending 
June 5. 


1812 


Other French prisoners, such 
as masters and mates of merchant 
vessels, captains, 2d captains and 
lieutenants of privateers, civilians 
holding situations connected with 
the army and navy, passengers} 
and other persons of respectabili-} 
ty, have broken their parole..... 


218 85 


682 242! 
Regulation for granting Pensions to Officers 
of His Majesty's Land Forces, losing an 

Eye or a Limb on Service. 

]f an officer shall be wounded in action, 
and it shall appear upon an inspection made 
of him by the Army Medical Board, at any 
period not sooner than a year and a day after 
the time when he was wounded, that he has 
in consequence of his wound lost a limb or 
an eye, or has totally lost the use of a limb, 
or that his wound has been equally prejudi- 
cial to his habit of body with the loss of a 
limb; such officer shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion, Commencing from the expiration of a 
year and a day after the time when he was 
wounded, and depending as to its amount 
upon the rank he held at that period, accord- 
ing to the scale annexed. ‘This pension be- 
ing granted as a compensation for the injury 
sustained, is to be heid together with any 
other pay and allowances to which such offi- 
cer may be otherwise entitled, without any 
deduction on account thereof. 

Officers who shall have lost more than one 
lib or eye, shall be intitled to the pension 
for each eye or limb so lost. 

As the pension is not to commence till the 
expiration of a year and a day from the date 
of the wound, it is to be independent of the 
allowance of the year’s pay, or the expences _ 
attending the cure of wounds, granted under 
the existing regulations. 

Applications for this pension are to be made 
in the same manner in which claims for the 
year’s pay are now made to the Secretary at 

ar; and must always be accompanied by 
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the certificate of the Army Medical Board, if 
the officer a)piy ing is at home, and by that of 
the principal medical officer on the station 
where jic is, if the officer is abroad. 

In the latter case, however, the officer 
must, as soon as he returis home, be inspect- 
ed by the Arnvy Medical Board, and transmit 
their certificate to the Secretary at War. 

All officers who may have sustained such 
an injury as would entitle to this pension, by 
any wounds received since the commence- 
mest of the year 1793, will, upon the pro- 
duction of the proper certificate from the Ar- 
my Medical Board, be allowed a pension 
proportioned, according to the scale, to the 
rank they held at the time when wounded, 
and commencing from the 25th December, 
1811. 

This allowance will be granted in general 
according to regimental rank, but in cases in 
which, in consequence of their brevet rank, 
officers shall have been employed at the time 
when they were wounded in uischarge of du- 
ties superior to those attached to their regi- 
mental commissions, it will be given by the 
brevet rank. 

Given at the War Office, this 20th day of 
June, 1812.—By command of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
‘ial on the behalf of his Majesty. 


(Signed) Patmerston. 


Scale referred to in the preceding Regula- 
tion. 


Field Marshal ; General, or Lieutenant- 
General, commanding in chief at the time, to 
be specifically considered. 

Lieu'enant-General, £400. 

Major General ; or Brigadier General, com- 
manding a Brigade, £350. 

Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel, * Adjutant 
General, * Quarter Master General, * De- 
puty Adjutant General, if chief of the de- 
partment, * Deputy Quarter Master General, 
if ditto, Inspector of Hospitals, £300. 

Major commanding, £250 

Major, * Deputy Adjutant General, * De- 
puty Quarter Master General, Deputy In- 
specto: of Hospitals, £200. 

Captain, * Assistant Adjutant General, 
® Assistant Quarter Master General, * Secre- 
tary to the Commander of the Forces, * Aide 
de Camp, * Major of Brigade, Surgeon Re- 

imental, Paymaster, * Jadge Advocate, 
Ph sician, Staff Surgeon, Chaplain, £100. 
Adjutant, £70 

Cornet, Ensign, Second Lieutenant, Re- 
gimental Quarter Master, Assistant Surgeon, 
Apothecary, Hospital Mate, Veteritary Sur- 
geon, Parveyor, Deputy Purveyor, £50. 

The officers marked thus (*) to have the 
allowance according to their army rank, if 
they prefer it. 
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Circular. 


War Office, 6th July, 1812. 

Sir,—The Prince Regent having had un- 
der his consideration the situation of non- 
commissioned officers and privates discharged 
from the army, who, from the loss of |:mbs, 
or other serious disability, contracted on sere 
vice, require personal assistance: his royal 
highness bas been pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, to order, that 
the rates of pensions for disabled soldiers, 
as fixed by his Majesty’s warrant of the 7th 
October 1806, shall be extended in the fol« 
lowing proportions, viz. 

To every serjeant who shall have lost more 
than one limb, or who shall have received 
such other bodily injury, as to render him 
totally incapable of earning a livelihood, or 
to aulbjecs him to the necessity of requiring 
| personal assistance, a rate of pensi@n nol ex- 
ceeding, per diem, 3s Gd. 

To every corporal, ditto, per diem, 3s. 

To every private, ditto, per diem, 2s. 6d. 

The commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
have accordingly been instructed to govern 
themselves by those rules, in amitting claims 
of the description referred to. 

I have great satisfaction in communieating 
to you his Royal Highness’s gracious com- 
mands on this subject, and I request that you 
will make the same known to the corps under 
your command. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) PALMERSTON. 
Colonel of the — Regiment of 


Salt Duty suspended in Favour of Scilly 
Tslands.—The Lords of the Treasury have, 
on the representation of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, permitted 855 bushels of salt to be dis- 
tributed to the poor inhabitants of the Scilly 
Islands duty free, for the purpose of curing 
fish for their support in the winter season, 


The number of Prisoners committed for 
trial in England, Scotland, and Wales, in 
the course of last year, was 6941 ; of whan: 
587 received sentence of death, and 59 were 
executed. 


Naval Signals regulated — ** Lloyd's, 
July 18, 1812.—-The Lords Commissioners 
| of the Admiralty having requested of the 
| Committee for managing the affairs of the 
House, that measures may be taken for pre- 
venting the signals of his majesty’s ships 
being used on board merchant vessels: the 
Committee hereby caation masters of mere 
chant vessels against the continuance of 
a practice, by which they subject theme 
selves to very serious consequences.” 

Mathematical Bridge at Cambridge fallen, 
—In the evening of Thursday the 2d of 


July, the lofty wooden bridge over the Cam, 
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usually termed Gerard’s Hostel bridge,. but 
frequewtly called the Mathematical bridge, 
broke down. . It had-been in a decayed siate 
for a considerable time ;, and boards had been 
put up several days previous to its falling 
In, to prevent persous going over. ‘The 
bridge was erected in the yeor 1709, from a 
design by the late Mi. James Essex. 

Title obtained. — By a decision of the 
House of Lords, Sir Charles Douglas takes 
the Scoich title of Marquis of Queensberry. 


Shance bicissiiude of Haman Affairs.— 
Rober Hepbura Ker, who, by a late deci- 
sion in the. House of Peers, was found en- 
titled to the Wukedom, of Roxburgh, and 
£100,000 sterling in the funds, was some 
@go a pauper in the city of Kingston, 

amaica, and died there in 1808, in the 
hospital, and was buried at the expence of 
the parish, 

Sir R, Corbett, Bart. has obtained an 
order fram the Court of Chancery to try 
an issue.at the next Slnewsbury assizes, to 
ascertain his claim to an estate of £100,000 
per be at preeent labours in the 
tast-Ludia warchouses for about a guinca a 
weeks 

Relief —A generalact- heen pas- 
ed in the present sessions, to evable - Dasec- 
tors and acting guardians to ietease the as- 
sessmemts within all incorporated handreds, 
tor the relief of the poor, in cousequeace 
of the high price of corn, &e. : 


Remarkable Mistakes of a Person.—Some 
time since, Samuel Knight, apprentice to 
William Johnson, chimvey-sveeper, at Lei- 
ester, was supposed to have been drowned, 
the body of a boy resembling him having 
been found in tbe basin of ihe Leicester 
navigation. Hive witnesses swore they had 
no dowb: it was that of Samuel Knight, and 
bis mother. swore positively it was that of 
her son, and even pointed out some marks 
by which she identified him, Johnson, at 
the same time, as positively denied that it 
was him; and this, with some other cir- 
cumstances, excited such suspicions, that 
the coroner committed Johnson, and de- 
ferred the inquest tit the following day, 
when Johnson himself acknowledged that, 
on looking at the body more attentively, he 
believed ii to be Samuel Kuight: buat there 
being no other evidence, the jury brought in 
their verdict found drowned, and Johnson 
was discharged. Knight was, however, a- 
bout a week ago, found alive, and brought 
before the magistrates by Johuson, for run- 
hing away from his service. 


Sicam Carriage ; to go without Horses.— 
A highly interesting: experiment has been 


made wiih a machine at Leeds, for the pur- 


pose of substituting the agency of ‘steam: 


‘for the use of horses, in the coaveyance of 


coals on the iron fail-way, from the mines 
of J. C. Brandling, Eq: ia a ‘steam 
engine of four horses power, which, with 
the assistance of cranks turning a cog-wheel,. 
and jron cogs placed at one side of the rails, 
way, is capable, when lightly loaded, of move. 


ing at the speed of ten miles ap boyr. 


At four o’clock in the afternoov, the ma- 
chine ran from the coal staith to the top og 
Hunslet Moor, where six, and afierwards 
eight waggons of coals, each weighing three 
tons and a quarter, were hooked to the back 
part. With this immense weight, to which, 
as it approached the town, was superadded 
about 50 of the spectators mounted upon the 
waggons, it set off-on its reiurn to the coals 
staith, and: performed the journey, a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half, principally. 
on a dead level, in 23 minutes, without the 
slightest accident. ‘The experiment, which 
was witnessed by thousands of spectators, 
was crowned with complete success; and 
when itis considered that this invention is 
applicable to al] rail-roads, and that upon 
the works of Mr. Brandiing alone, the use 
of 50 horses will be dispensed with, and the 
corn necessary for the consumption of at 
feast 200 men saved, it canypt but be hailed 
as an invention of great public utility, 

W hirlwind.—The ibhabitants of Blagdon, 
in Somersetshire, lately witnessed a remark- 


able phenomenon : akout four o'clock. p. m. ; 


a quantity of hay, supposed to be 200 weight, 
was caught up by a whirlwind from. a field ig 
the occupation of Major Pariridge, while the 
air around- was perfectly calm, and was car- 
ried high above the clouds over Mendip Hill. 
A number of rooks and swallows immediately 
collected together, and darting up, with 
much clamour among the scattered hay, werg 
seen pursuing it in circles through the air. . 


Slorm.—Southend, 
neighbourhood for several miles round, were 
on Sunday, June 28, visited by a very severe 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompauied 
by a shower of hail-stones of uncommon 
size. The thunder was extremely loud and 
the lightning extremely vivid. The spire of 
Rayleigh Church was struck by the electric 
fluid, and the lead with which it is covered 
completely stript off, the rafiers being left 
bare. ‘This bappened just as the congregation 
were assembling, and occasioned consideraole 
alarm. The spire was found to be on fire 
about balf an hour afterwards ; but the 
flames weie soon subdued. 

Snow in Summer.—June the 17th, at ten 
a. m. several loud peals of thunder were heard 
in Loweswater, in Cumberland, and the 


neighbourhood. A very heavy shower dé 


in Essex, and the 
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seended. When the clouds cleared off, the 


suminits of Grassmere, and some adjoining 
mountains, were seen covered with snow to 
a considerable thickness. The height of 
Grassmere is supposed to be about eight 
or nine hundred yards. Whilst the cold 
upon this hill was so intense as to con- 
vert the falling vapour into snow, the rain at 
its base descended in torrents. Patches of 
snow, that have fallen in winter, liave fre- 
quently been seen upon some of the highest 
mountaias about Midsummer, bat a heavy 
snow shower has rarely been known to full 
upon them, when the sun was within a few 
days of the susamer solstice. Compare Os- 
SERVANDA article Inspruck, p. 
309. 

Duty on Silver imported relinguished.— 
The Directors of the East-India Company, 
with a view to lessen those difficulties which 
arise from the want of specie in this country, 
have resolved to dispense with the Company’s 
legal right to a duty of 3 per cent. on the im- 
portation of bullion, from the Ist January, 
1812, on all silver imported from the East- 
ladies since that period to the end of the year. 


Statement of the Quantity of Porter— 
brewed by the first twelve houses in London, 
from the Sth July, 1811, to the Sth July, 
1812 Barrels. 

Barclay, Perkius & Co....... +. 270,259 

Meux, Reid & Co 188,078 

Truman, Hanbwy & Co 150,164 

Whitbread & Co... 

Calvert, Felix & Co 

Meux, Henry & 

Combe, Delafield & Co......... 

Goodwin & Co 

Cocks & Campbell (ate Brown 
BC Parryy 

Taylor 

Clowes 


Antiguity.—A few days ago, there was 
found in the farm of Braidheld, near Gra- 
ham's Dyke, in the parish of Old Kilpatrick, 
North Britain, a stone in the highest state of 
preservation, upon which is the following in- 
scription 

IMP.C.T.AELIO.HADR 
JANO-ANTONINO.AVG 
-P- P-VEX-LEG-VI- 
VICTRICS--P-SSF. 
@PVS-VALLI-F 
CCXL-F 


There are four figures upon it—two males 
and two females; one of whom holds the 
inscription, 

VIRT 
AVG 
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Cuap. VIII.—Expulsion of Mr. Walsh— 
Trish Miscellaneous Services — Ordnance 
Estimates. 


House of Commons, March 5. 

The House proceeded to consider the ques+ 
tion of the expulsion of Mr. Walsh. The 
Speaker read a letter from Mr. W. in which 
he stated ‘* his inability to appear in his place, 
aud his hopes that the House would procced 
to determine his case.” 

Mr. Bankes enlarged on the honorable na- 
ture of a National Representative in the Le- 
gislature—on the necessity of preserving the 
character of that House, in order to maintain 
its respectability ;—and on the circumstances 
attending the trial of Mr. Walsh. He thea 
moved 

** That Benjamin Walsh, Esquire, having 
been tried at the Old Bailey, in January last, 
for felony, and convicted thereof, and havin 
received a free pardon by reason of his offence 
not amounting to felony in the opinion of the 
judges, but gross fraud and notorious breach 
of trust having been proved against him on 
the said trial, is unworthy and unfit to conti- 
nue a member of this House.” 

Sie A. Pigott thought the cases in which 
the House had proceeded to expulsion did not 
justify that punishment in the present in- 
stance ; and f cautioned the House against 
establishing a precedent that might hereafter 
be attended with very unpleasant consequene 
ces. That a verdict had been found against 
Mr. W. was notorious: but the facts were 
not before the House ; and the conviction had 
not been followed up by judgment. ‘he ac- 
cusation was for felony; but the Judges had 
declared it was not felony: what then wasit ? 

Mr. Hume supported the arguments of Sir 
A. Pigott; he thought the mis-appropriation 
of money—not public money—but private 
property, was a crime not to be visited in that 
louse. 

Sir F. Burdett thought ‘his House a most 
extraordinary Court of Justice: it had no 
rules, no principles :—but it had the right of 
expulsion. He understood, that in 1809 the 
members of the Stock Exchange had expel- 
Jed Mr. W. for gross and nefarious conduct.” 
He did not see why this House even consli- 
tuted as it now is, should uot have the same 
privilege, Mr. W. had certainly purchased 
his seat: in his books before the Commission= 
ers of Bankruptcy £5,000 was. charge® on 
that account. There was no doubt of Mr. 
W’s. guilt ;—but there were other trans- 
gressors whom the House ought a/so to pu- 
nish. Mr. Steele, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Mills, &c. 

Mr. Abercrombie supported the propriety 
of acceding to the motion. 
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Mr. Wyrtine agreed that this was a new 
ease. He was sorry a pardon had been issued, 
instead of resorting toa writ of error before 
the House of Lords. He was sorry also to 
hear the cant about sentiment ard humanity 
set up against absolute justice—not meaning 
merely due punishment to Mr. W. but an 
act of justice to the House itself. 

Mr. Whitbread had at the first opening of 
this business no doubt on the propriety of 
expelling Mr. Walsh: but on cooler thoughts 
he rather wished to avoid exerting the power 
of ex)ulsion in this case. 

The Attorney Gen admitted that after the 
Judges had said the facts laid against Mr. W. 
did not constitute felony, no man ought to 
say they did. But still, the facts were found 
by a Jury. The plan Mr. W. had formed 
Was deliberate: the transaction was dishonest. 
The ‘lainy was cool and airocious ; it could 
hardly be «xeceded. 

Mr. Elliot thought that as the law had not 
condemned Mr. W. the house could not con- 
demo him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think the House was narrowed to the ques- 
tion of conviction of guilt. He thought the 
case resembled that of a special verdict ; but 
the House might have proceeded on a special 
verdict. Oughta person who has commited 
‘gross fraud, to be suffered to appear in that 

ouse? Was this crime less than that of 
perjury? there was no precedent, because 
there had been no instance of such a crime. 

Mr. Bankes replied :—that the principle 
which guided the House, was that of the 
establishment of guilt; not legal cunvic/ion. 
He could hardly conceive of a case of greater 
moral guilt. 


The House divided, for the motion 101. 
Againstit...... 16. 


Monday, March 9. 


Trish Miscellaneous Services. 
Mr. Pole, the Honse in Gommiitee of Sup- 


<A moved as follows for the service of Ire- 
aud. 
The Board of Works......... £30,529 9 4 
This estimate, was in. 1809, ji/ty dhousand. 
Doblin Gazette — Govern- 

ment proclamations, &c. £10,500 0 9 
Printing and stationary ...... 23,748 9 2 
Apprehension of felons, 1811 1812 £2,500 
Criminal_prosecutions.. 25,000 

M;. Hutehinson said,—in the year 1798, 
which was a year of rebellion in. Ireland, the 
whole expence amounted only to £23 798 ; 
and in 709. when the rebeilion had not yet 
been quelled, the ex ence amounted only to 
£14,582. It lay on the Right Hon. Gentle- 


man to explain, why.such expence had be- 
come necessary, in this year. ye 
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Mr. Pole contended, this was the sum uni- 
formly granted since the Union. 
For pratique in the port of Dublin... £1,047 
For Treasury Incidents 4,000 
For Lottery Offices in Ireland ......... 2,876 
For First Fruits. 10,000, 
For Non conforming Ministers....... . 
For Seceder Ministers 
For the Linen Manufactare............ 21,600 

On the motion for granting £8,900 for 
completing the survey, &c. of bogs in Lreland, 
Mr. Pole stated, that he understood that this 
would be the last sum the House would be 
called on to grant under this head. 
Works of Howth Harbour........... £32,000 
Dublin Society for Eucouragement of 


Faeming 55000) 
Protestant Charter Schools ........... 41,539 

Mr. Hume asked, if it was intended to 


éngraft on the purposes for which the sum of 
£41,000 was granted, the new plan of ex. 
tending the advantages of education to the 
poor. It was surely nvaterial to endeavour to 
make a saving amounting to the difference 
between 20 and 8, and even 4s. in some ca- 
ses, in the annual expence of ‘educating chil- 
dren. Lt appeared that the sum was now'ex- 
pended on the education of between 2 and, 
3,000, while the calculation ou the other plan 
shewed, that, for the same sum, 80,900, 
children might be educated. 

Mr. W. Pole after adverting to ihe reports 
of the Commissioners on Irish Education, 
observed, that the Schools to be provided for 
were Protestant Charter Schools, and inelu- 
ded all the expence of clothing and mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. Grattan said a few words in support 
of the motion. 

Foundling £30,250 


House of Indu 41,902 
Hibernian School... .... 
Marine Society ...,.... 72,856 
Female Orphan School....... 1,806 
Westinoreland Lock Hospital........ 6,847 
Lying-In 3,471 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital............ 3,016 
St. Patrick's and Swift's Hospital... 4,180 
Comniis-ioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions, ...... 600 


Association for dis¢ountenancing Vice 2,423 

(Oo the suggestion of Sir John Newport 
it was agreed to alter the tite of this Society 
next year, its objcet beins solely the distribue 
tion of Bibles and Prayer Bouks. | : 
For the College of Surgeons............€3,466 
For the Green Coat Hospiial.......... 700 


Mr W. Pole then aroved the usual grant 
of £8,973 for Maynooth College, 
. Sv Jona Newport said, the necessity for 
avgmenting this grant became ayore evident 
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every year. The former catholic clersy of 
Ireland were fast advancing in years aad dying 
off, the population of Lreland was increasing ; 
—this college was calculated to educate only 
200 scholars in five years; but 40 scholars per 
ann. was not sufficient to supply the vacan- 
cies by casualty. He ‘hierdloes moved for 
£13,000. 

Mr. Ryder thought Maynooth College had 
proved unfavourable On this 
principle all classes of dissenters mizht come 
forward and cluim government suppori. 

The Chancellor of the Excheqner said the 
sum now moved for was that fixed by the 
Irish parliament. The proposed augmenta- 
tion was an innovation in 1807 by the then 
ministry. He had no objection to the ca- 
tholic clergy being educated, but did not see 
why they s iould be educated at the charge of 
the state. ‘he catholics had at first desired 
assistance only: they requested ** a basis,” 
we, said they, will afterwards finish the su- 
perst.ucture by our contributions. 

Mr. Grattan asked what was intended by 
establishing Maynooth College ?—to educate 
the catholic clergy. Why then do it by 
halves? ‘To refuse education to the catholics 
would not make them protestants: it might 
make them deists. Foreign education was 
objectionable. Why should the Irish sup- 
port the religion of the state by whici they 
were not benefited? The protestants had the 
university of Dublin, tythes, bishops, great 
livings, 8e.—The present sum was pitifal. 
~ Mr. Whitbread thought the mention of 
proselytism was a false alarm. He would not 
drive the catholic clergy abroad for education. 
The higher sum had been sanctioned by par- 
liament. They had voted great sums to hos- 
pitals, &e. why not the larger sum in favour 
of religion ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repelled 
the charge of innovation—once more: said, be 
was for the old order of things: had opposed 
the new proposition, aud must oppose it. 

Motion for £8,000 agreed to. 

Ordnance Estimates. 

Mr. Ward moved the ordnance estimates. 
As the sain amounted to nearly 4$ millions, 
he trasted he should be exeused if he stated 
shorily the principles on which the board had 
made up the accounts. They were as fol- 
lows :—4. To afford every information to the 
cominittee consistent with the convenience of 
the service.—2. To simplify the whole esti- 
mate by distinguishing, under the separate 
heads, all the differet parts —3. To confive 
the demands upon parliament to the expences 
merely of the current year, as would be seen 
by the engineer's estimate, in which a dimt- 
nation of £73,000 was apparent. —4. To 
make the payments to square with the esti- 
mate, so as to reduce as much as possible the 
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head ‘* unprovided,” which had been lessened 
£232,000.—5. ‘To arrange all the items un- 
der their respective heads—6. To bring before 
the house all the actual payments necessary for 
the department, although they might have 
been delayed on account of the ordinary sere 
vice. ‘the hon, member then proceeded to 
the vartous divisions, first, ‘* masters-general 
and principal! officers,” amounting to £42,486 
diminution was £405. Civil officers,” re« 
mained the same as last year. ‘* Furniture 
for barracks” increased £0000. An excess 
of £51,000. under the title ** pay of regi 
ments of artillery.” The larger part of this 
suum was required for rations of provisions, 
formerly included in the commissariat depart« 
ment, but now transferred to the ordnance.— 
The remaining £12,000. was for the increase 


| ed pay to various regiments, entided to it uns 


der Mr. Windham’s Bill.—He was concern- 
ed to state that the excess of the amount of 
the ordinary estimates was nearly £88,000. 
bat, allowing for a diminution for rations of 
provisions, it would be found to be only about 
£20,000. 

In the extraordinary estimates, the excess 
was £373,460. This arose partly from the 
island of Malta being made a depot for stores, 
£130,00G. In Jersey, €45,000. had been 
expended in erecting permanent works. Works 
at Dover were £12,510.; at Chatham, 
£15,000. ; at Woolwich, £35,000. with va« 
rious other items 

Motions agreed to, after several explana- 
tions, and conversations on various items. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, July 27th, 1812. 


Tre most prominent feature of political no« 
toriety at this moment is the commencement 
of the French war against Russia. To our 
readers, this can be no surprize : have seen 
how steadily we have insisted that ‘he treaty 
of Tilsit was a fatal arrangement ior Russia ; 
—as it laid the foundation for future broils ;— 
as 1t exposed her frontier to che machinaiioas 
of an insidious friend ;-as it brought ber into 
contact with a power, between which and 
her own provinces she ongh: to have establishs 
ed the most impenctrable barriers Our 
guage has uniformiv beeo—Russia must suf. 
fer as the price of her friendship with France. 
The moment is atrived when events justify 
this opinion, 

A series of aggressions, intended by Buoe 
naparte to give him decisive advantages against 
Russia has been pursued by the insatiate 
Corsican. This he attempts to jucufy ina 
/ong and somewhat tedious state paper, ad- 
dressed to the Russian chancellor, dated Paris 
April 25, 1812 The most remarkable paras 
graph init, 90 far as affects Britain is, that 
which discloses the offensive purpurt of ihe 
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treaty of Tilsit. Itis not possible, now, to 
deny, that the plan imputed to the coniract- 
ing powers was rea/; avd that it was frus: 
trated solely by the extremities exercised 
against Copenhagen. The seizure of the 
Danish fleet broke the confederation ; aud the 
distressing necessity to Britain, his been 
proved salutary by events. ‘The French mi- 
diister says, 

«* The emperor Alexander offered his me- 
diation to the English government, and en- 
gaged, if this government would not consent 
to conclude peace upon the principle of ac- 
knowledging that the flags of all powers 
should enjoy an equal and peifect independ- 
ence upon the seas, to make common cause 
with France, to suUMMON, in concert with ber, 
the three courts of Copennacen, Slockholm, 


and Lis/on, to close their ports against the | 


English, ro DECLARE WAR against Eng/and, 
and to INsisT upon the adoption of the same 
measure by che various powers.” 

What import is infallibly attached to the 
terms suMMowN and INsisT in the above pa- 
yagraph is but too well known. In short, 
Denmark was a party to the scheme; and 
her sufferings were warnings not lost on other 
Powers. 

We have repeatedly hinte| also, at the equi- 
vocal characier of Sweden. That we had been 
unable to penetrate it, we confessed; but we 
insisted, at the same time, that it was proba- 
bly not of that extreme enmity to Britain, 
which was at first supposed. Our readers 
will have seen on this subject, in our pages, 
anecdotes equally curious as political. It is 
now understood, that Sweden has resisted all 
offers of Buonaparte to draw her to his side, 
in the present war ;—also, that her connection 
with Britain is gradually assuming an open 
and marked character, which the seizure of 
Pomerania, &c. by the emperor and king, 
intended to terrify her, has effectually acce- 
lerated. It closed the avenues to the heart, 
and thereby to the councils of Sweden. 

_ Russia attacked by Buonaparte in person, 
Is adopting the mode of defence termed by 
the and King /a Bengale, which 


he imputed to Lord Wellington as unnecessary 
and ineffcctual. How far it has pioved in- 
effectual in Portugal, is known to all the 
world ; and whether the Corsican will not 
find himself more than sufficiently enbarass- 
ed by it, in his present undertaking, is the 


Issue now on trial. th may be proper to cb- 
serve that in his advances towards Peters- 
burgh, the sea contyou!s him on one hand; 
so that he has parily the same dillicalties to 
struggle with, as have disappointed his efforts 
in Spam. Tf the Ruvsiaus can manage him 
oD one side, as we wish, he will find bis 
progress INTO thew country easy enough ; 
Sed revocare gradum, 
Hic labor, hoc opus imo 
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Nething is easier than to condact great 
armies ou a map ; and the world will give us 
credit for haying conducted the Russian ar. 
nies do adiviradion J in Panoramic conclave, 
Phat it is sonewhat more difficult to reduce 
ihese plans to practice, must be allowed. Hi- 
therto the Russians have acted oa then. 
have desuoyed the country, burat their ev. 
terior magazines, have starved several thou. 
sands of Buonaparte’s horses, have stopped 
his artillery, for a time, and—we expeci— 
will starve thousands of his troops, and ** sead 
him bootless home,” in the issue. What 
may be acted in his rear, in the mean while, 
we know not, We discera in the Bulletins 
of this commander, (written by bis own pen) 
a sense of embarrassinents, il] concealed from 
himself, a conviction that ¢dis is the most 
troublesome of all his violent undertakings, 
We believe him, for once, when he says, 
this war is opposed to his inclination. — 

Peace has been made between “Russia and 
Turkey ; but report says that the preliminaries 
have met with difficulties on the part of the 
Ottomans ; and will not be confirmed. If one 
of the stipulations was, as is affirmed, that 
Turkey should furnish 50,000 mea to act 
against Austria in case Austria should act 
against Russia, we do not greatly wonder at 
the non-ratification of the treaty. Bat if 
Russia could obtain such terms, they would 
be equally beneficial to Austria as to herself. 
That Russia renews her connections with 
Britain, follows as a maiter of course. — Den- 
mark will certainly follow Russia, in the 
long run ; but to ensure this, she must be 
relieved from the consequences of her con- 
nections with France. 

The situation cf Britain becomes more 
commanding than heretofore: secure of the 
good will of Russia, of the concurrence of 
Sweden, of the hesitation of Denmark, of 
the wishes of Germany, Prussia, Holland, 
and generally of all the peop/e under the yoke 
of Napoleon, who see their sons called forth 
to lay down their lives,—but not for theit 
country. The animosity of America against 
this island has indeed broke out in open en- 
mity; and ¢hat country has declared war: 
we hope that this state will be of no long du- 
ration; but our hopes are by no means un- 
alloyed. The war party in that country, bas 
gained the ascendancy, which will, we fear, 
induce it to demand what Britain cannot 
grant. A knowledge of the repeal of the 
Orders in Counci!l—so far as regards 
ca—could not have reached the American 
continent, at the time when the resolutions 
for war were passed, ; 

In Spain the British forces ate pursuing 
that plan at which we hinted in our last. 
Joseph feels himself insecure at Madrid: 
whether be has really quitted that city, 
not so cleasly ascertained as to enable us 
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affirm it, for certain: but we deem it credi- 
ble. In fact, our opinion is, that the plan 
in progress is not so much to dive the French 
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which he has vindicated his conduct on the 


demand made by Lords Grey and Grenville of 


out of Spain, as to shut them in; and there | 
to destroy them—as armies, whatever fate | 


attends them as individuals. The 


two | 


coasts of Spain, the eastern and the western, | 
wiil be made the seats of war, at the same | 


stant; } ary} a | 
instant; and thus there will be as much _appe‘atments made by the Sovereign, it pros 


occupation given to the French generals as 


they formerly gave to the Spanish  insur- 
gents.” With this difference, that the French 
receiving no supplies from France, will! 
feel every Joss and disadvantage tenfold ; while 
their assat/ants (not now restrained to mere 


changes in the Household. On this subject 
we shall quote his Jordship’s arguments. 

«© T consider it as indecorous, at least, if 
not unconstitutional, to make any requisition 
for places in the Household. At the same 
time that it interferes uabecomingly with the 


claiins a view to votes, little reconcileable to 


| the attention we prof’ss to pay to the purity 


of Parliament. ‘The plea, that an ostensible 


| connection between the Cabinet and the Great 


self defence) will recruit by means of the | 


sea, and the natives of the country, whatever 
the fortune of war may deprive thea of, 

It is probable, that in our next, this plan 
will be developed. A siege is expected on 
the East of Spain : in Catalonia most proba- 
bly, because the Monifeur has assured us, 
that the spirit of that people is evcedlent. A 
batile is thought not unlikely in the South- 


West of Spain; while in the North-West the | mand; and much more decently 
; 


French general is in full retreat from the 
English general, and in full dread of the 
Spanish Guerillas roving around him, and 
harassing him in ‘all quarters. The game is 
difficult; but it is playing with greater power 
than ever against the French. We consider 
Marmont as expelled from Salamanca, which 
Lord Wellington has passed, in advance ; 
and from Valladolid, where Lord W. will 
soon communicate with Espoz y Mina, and 
other leaders, who well know the country, 
the people, and their own troops. 


Ollicers of the Tlousehold, gives effective 
strength to a Ministry, is manifestly idle. 
They, upon whom such an appearance is sup 
osed to operate, are too near the fountain 
eer of information to be influenced by these 
exterior signs. They musi be perfectly come 
petent to know, whether the Sovereign be 


fepugnant to the change of his Household 


At home, we are, as we trust, advancing | 
toward a state of full tranquillity. We should | 


be glad to report that we had arrived at it; 
but we cannot, conscientiously, affirm that as 
a fact. We have taken some pains to learn 
the real state of the North; we havecon- 
versed with several persons, recently from the 
scene of trouble; and we cannot admit our 
conviction that some things are extinct. 


They are, sav our friends, it is to be feared, | 


only smuthered. 


language, are now heartily sick of the natu- 
ral consequences. ‘The experiment of mob- 


ecracy has not suited their taste. A hint, | 


however, has been dropped of disaffection 
witere it would be greatly to be regretted ; 
but of this nothing said is best. 

The Catholics are making enemies by their 
intemperate language. They have given a 
specimen of what may be expected from 
them when they have obtained their de- 
mands. We are mistaken if a final termina- 
tion of their business is at hand. Lord Moira 
has found it proper to animadvert on this 
disposition, in a letter to Lord Fingal: in 


This, however, we can | 
say, that numbers of persons who too much | person is treed from the c+eck, and instigated 
countenanced jacolinical and revolationary | 


Officers, or indifferent. In the latter case, the 
wishes of the Administration are as efficiently 
carried by private representation as by des 
In the 
formet case, though the Sovereign may ac 
quiesce, every body will infer a latent dissatis« 
faction, the supposition of which will coun 
terbalance any shew of support from the cone 
nection of the Great Officers, The Minis« 
ters must feel this ; therefore, thev would, in 
this case, only palm upon the Public an ex 
hibition of the Sovereign’s confidence, which 
they themselves know to be hollow and de- 
lusive. On such terms, they must, in fact, 
compound to conduct business, with a direct 
but private conviction, that there is not, be- 
tween them and the Sovereign, the essential 
confidence, indispensable for the public wel« 
fare. 

*€ secret influence be dreaded, is it really 
through the possession of an Olfice in the 
Household, that it can alone be exercised ? 
And if the indisposition of an individual to 
the Ministry be apprehended, is that indise 
position likely to be more active, when a na 
tural consiteration of the risk of losing Of- 
fice, nrust tend to restrain it, than when the 


to virulence, by the provecation of having 
been turned out? And what species of Mie 
nistry must that be, which is to start with an 
ayowal of its fear of seeret influence? which 
is to satisfy itself with a security so wretche 
edly insufficient, and which cannot repose it- 
self upon the legitimate resource of throwing 
up the reins of Government, if it at any 
time find itself counteracted by underhand 
intrigue.’ 


We have reason to believe, that whatever 
may be really beneficial to the Catholics is 
likely to be granted them ; but that they will 
obtain every thing, without coaccssions on 
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their part, we continue ta doubt. Whisper 
says, that an agent is sent to the Pope for 


his decision. 
Apropos of the Pope: his Holiness 
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late this year; it will, however, be abundant. 
Clover was well got up, and a very great 
quantity indeed ! 

‘Varwick.—Owing to the unsettled state of 


arrived at Fontainebleau, June 20: where | the weather during the month, the hay har- 
he occupies the same apartments he did seven | vest is barely over. ‘Lhe crops in general are 


years ago. Is this movement in consequence 
of a desire in Napoleon to prevent Irish access 
tohim? Does he find it necessary to aflect 
some better treatment of him? or, is his 
term of life approaching, and France is to be 
the scene of his last moments? We parily 
expect it. 

The commercial world is the scene of 
great changes: violent ups and downs. Ex. 
~ tensive mischief follows a Jate bankruptcy, or 
rather bankruptcies. ‘The progress of these 
has been gradual : in some former instances, 
it is now said, that éwenty suspicious years have 
elasped before the catastrophe has actually 
taken place: On the integrity or prudence of 
such delay we give no opinion. 

A late atrocious murder, that of the Count 
D'Antraivues by his valet Lawrence (an inti- 
matic of Sellis, who attacked H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cumberland) is thought by some 
persons an intervention of heaven in favour 
of this county ! More need not be said at 


this time: a future opportuuity may occur. 
= 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—At this season of the year it is 
very pleasant to observe that we hear no com- 
plaint of the mildew; and that the wheats 

romise to be very productive. The louse has 
bas the peas in a small degree, but the beans 
appear to be safe and well podded. Barleys 
are considered as somewhat deficient: oats 
are doing well, and as far as can now be seen 
must be a full crop. The fallowed lands 
have received particular attention ; and the 
farmers ate quite busy with such as are in- 
tended for turnips. A great plenty of clover 
and grass hay has been carted, in fine order. 
Potatoes are likely to fruit well. The late 
heavy showers of rain, even though in some 
places 4ccompanied- with hail, have, we trust, 
done no injury whatever. At the diflerent 
cattle fairs all stock has gone off high. Horses 
of the cart kind exceed every thing in price. 
The cold nights have had no good effect on 
the sheep, after losing their coats. 

Suffolk.—The wheats never looked better: 
they promise an abundant crop. Barley and 
oats look well; the barley appears short in 
the ear, excepting that, no douht but it will 
be a fair crop ; oats are well hung, and will 
be for certain a good crop. We have nearly 
done sowing turnips, in which we are very 
late this year, ewing to the land being in a 
very dry hard state at our usual time of sow- 
ing, so that we could not break the land till 
we had rain. Our hay will be got up very 


wonderfully come on, and bid fair for an 
abundant produce, but this will depend on 
the weather of the next fortnight, a mildew 
having in many instances, of late years, af- 
fected the ear before the grain is at its matus 
rity, which usually has occurred in the first 
or second week in August. The markets 
sustain the prices of last month, and are very 
high, and it is probable will so continue till 
the American differences are adjusted. Wool 
is a rising article, and in demand, from the 
prospect of a foreign market. Lean stock in 
demand, froma redundancy of grass, to which 
the unsettled weather has contributed. Fat 
ware is high. Lambs scarce. The 
factures in the district are upon the alert 
since the repeal of the orders in council, 
which it is hoped no sinister occurrence will 
now retard, 


— | 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, July 20, 1812, 


It may well be sup that under the 
present circumstances of this country with 
the United States of North America, the 
trade with those states is exceedingly unsettled, 
The revocation-of the orders in council gave 
great spirits to manufacturers in various parts ; 
and very large sales were made, and orders to 
a Teese amount were given. Then came ins 
telligence that the American Legislators had 
determined on a war, and thovgh we have not 
yet received the declaration of the president 
authorising the carrying of their resolutions 
into immediate execution; yet no rational 
doubt can be entertained of his readiness for 
that purpose. This, then, checks trade again ; 
and the cautions among our merchants desire 
further information before they ship articles of 
whatever description, though certain of find- 
ing a good market. ‘The city has been alarm- 
ed with reports of hostilities actually com- 
mitted ; and this is apprehended by the best 
informed ; while others persuade themselves 
that blows struck in ignorance of the actual 
state of circumstances will have no conse- 
quences. Such is the suspended state of the 
American trade; ready fora start, but waite 
ing with great anxiety. From some poris, 
nevertheless, goods have been shipped freely ; 
and no embargo, or any other public act 
hostile to America, has taken place here. 

Trade appears to meet with encreased fi« 
cilities in the Baltic ; Russia renews hercom- 
mercial intercourse, with this country, as she 
has now nothing to hope for from th- mereies 


of her profligate opponent, Though po/iticat 
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considerations had their influence on the con- 
duct of Russia, yet the stipulations of the 
treaty of Tilsit, so far as they regarded com- 
merce were too rvinous for her to support ; 
and her failure in respect to them, forms a 
prominent article in Napoleon's bill of com- 
plaints against his ci-devant friend and ally. 

Trade with Sweden is now open and avow- 
ed; the mails with letters will in future, go 
direct to Gottenburgh, instead of to Auholt. 
Swedish convoys pass within sight of the 
Danes, and every thing announces that the 
sorth will continue to derive advantage from 
Britain, and to communicate advantage to 
Britain. 

In the Mediterranean Malta is resorted to 
for trade by the Levantins, more than it has 
been at some periods ; and if, as it is natural 
to expect—the South of Russia, and the na- 
tions, which have access to the Black Sea, 
should resume those channels of intercourse, 
which during the adherence of Russia to 
France have been closed against us, there is 
every inducement to hope that this depdt will 
rise into that importance, which has been 
attributed to it by the well-informed. The 
English interest seems to be rising along the 
coasts of Africa, washed by this inland Sea, 

Should the favourable prospects of our suc. 
cess in Spain be realized, there can be no. 
doubt, but what the interior of that country, 
having been lang deprived of British articles, 
wiil gladly obtain all they can; that this will 
be paid for immediately, is less certain. 
Gibraltar will of course, be one place chosen 
equally for safety and convenience, as a depot 
for the adjacent provinces. 

The consumption of British goods in Sonth 
America increases : the inhabitants there have 
learned 10 want them ; they are also acquiring 
the principles of regularity, aud by degrees 
that market, itis expegted, will justify what. 
ever has been cons.derately anticipated con- 
cerning it. 

Cargoes of the Walmer Castle, Taunton Castle, 
Hope, and Princess Amelia, from China; the 
Phoenix, Europe, William Pitt, Streatham, De- 
vonshire, Baring, and Lord Melville, from Ben- 
gal and Fort St. George ; the Dromedary (Store 
Ship) from Bombay ; the Minerva and Harleston 
from Bengal and Bencoolen, the Hugh Inglis 
and Preston from: Bengal and Ceylon ; the Nor- 
thumpberland, Cambridge, Huddart, James Sib- 
bald, Sir William Pulteney, Devaynes, Ocean, 
Maitland, General Stuart, Union (Rankine), and 
General Hewett (Rice Ship), from Bengal, viz.— 
Company's Goods,—Tea, Chests 64,386, Ibs. 
5,677,008.—Raw Silk, Bales 190, lbs. 19,267.— 
Nankeens, Bales 422, Pes. 42,200.— Bengal 
Piece Goods.—Mus.ins, Pes. 1,298.—Callicoes, 
Pes, 17,456.—Prohibited, Pes. 45,338.-—- Ma- 
dras Piece Goods.—Musiins, Pcs. 4,676.—Calli- 
cues, Pes. 49%,590.—Prohibited, Pcs. 110,205. 
— Drugs, and Private Trade 

Crods. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths; 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BETWEEN THE 20TH OF MAY, AND 20TH 
juny, 1812. 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—At her father’s, Robert Hankey, 
Esq. Putney, Surrey, the lady of J. Hirst, 
Esq. late of the Biues.—The lady of Capt. 
Lascelles, Coldstream Guards.—In Devonshire- 
place, the lady of Joseph Blake, Esq.—In South 
Audley-street, the Lady of Edward Greathead, 
Esq. of Udden’s House, Dorsetshire. —The Lady 
of R. Wilkinson, Esq. of New Norfolk-street.— 
In Chesterfield-street, the Lady of W. C. Cham- 
bers, Esq.—-On Monday the 23d of March, at 
the Government House, Funchall, in the island 
of Madeira, the Lady of Major-Gen. the Hon. 
Robert Meade.—In Guilford-street, the Lady of 
Stephen Gaselee, Esq.—The wife of E. A. Wilde, 
Esq.—June 15, at Lewes, the Lady of J. Re 
Kemp, Esq. M. P.—In Upper Brook-street, the 
Lady of Benjamin Hall, Esq. M. P.—At Hil- 
lingdon Cottage, Middlesex, the Lady of Capt. 
Hodgson, of his Majesty’s ship Owen Glendower. 
—Mrs. Bramwell, of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.—In 
Portland-place, the Lady of W. Curtis, Esq.— 
At Lower Clapton, Mrs. Alliston.—The lady of 
Mr. W. Seymour, of Stamford-hill.—At Hamp- 
stead, Mrs. J. H. Brune, of Bury-court, St. Mary 
Axe.— At Manchester-buildings, Westminster, 
the Lady of J. Gillon, Esq.—At Parkhurst, Dork- 
ing, the Lady of W. Sadleir Bruere, Esq.—Lady 
Jerningham, of Cossey Hail, Norwich.—The 
Lady of C. Raymond Barker, Esq. of Margaret- 
str., Cavendish-sq.—Lately, near Clapham, the’ 
Hon. Mrs, Cavendish, widow of the universally 
and most deservedly lamenied, W. Cavendish,Esq. 

Of Daughters.—1n Dartmouth- street, the lady 
of Lancelot Holland, Fsq.—The lady of Mr. Sere 
jeant Rough. —At Barston, Warwicksire, the 
wife of Edward Barber, Esq.—At Uffington- house, 
Lincolnshire, the Countess of Lindsey.—In Foley ; 
place, the Hon, Mrs. Werninck.—At West End, 
Hamptead, the Lady of J. Cary, Esq.—In Par- 
liament-str., Mrs. Mundell.—In Fitzroy-sq., the 
Lady of Harlewood, Esq.—In Upper Grosvenore ' 
str., the Lady of J. Ireland Biackburn, 
M. P,—At Weymouth, the Lady of E. Wol; 
stenholme, Esq.—Mrs. Kinderly, wife of G,. 
Kinderly, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.—In Fens 
church-str., Mrs. W. Borradaile, jun.—The Lady 
of Rt. Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, in New Cae 
vendish-str.—At the Vicarage House, Leather- 
head, Surrey, the Lady of the Rev. Jonatham 
Tyers Barrett.—In York-place, the Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Wheatley, of the ist Regt. of Guards.—In 
Hamilton-place, her Grace the Dutchess of Bed- 
ford.—In Lower Seymour-str., the Lady of Sir. 
R. Williams, Bart—The Lady of J. Gosling, 
Esq. of Gloucester-place,. New-road, 

MARRIAGES- 

J. G. Bubb, Esq. Grafton-str. Fitzroy-sqe 
to Margaret, second daughter of H. Blakey, Esqe 
of Scot’s-yard.—At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, 
E. W. Austin, Esq. of Upper Charles-str. North- 
ampton-q, surgeon, to Sarah, eldest Jaughter of 
J. C. Weekes, M.D. of the former place.—At 
St. John’s church, Hackney, W. Hobson, june 
“Esq. Of Stamford-hill, to Miss Sarah Pulsford, 
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of St. Thomas’s-sq. Hackney. —At Aldgate church, 
W. Read, Esq. of Aberdeen, to Miss E. Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Arthar Glennie, Esq. of Great 
George-str.—Mr. 5. F. Yockney, of Bedford-str. 
Covent-garden, to, Latitia, daughter of Luke 
Hansard, Esq. Gower-str. Bedford-sq.—At Sun- 
bury, Middlesex, N. B. Engleheart, Esq. of 
Doctor's Commons, to Mary Jauc, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. S. Curteis, LL.D of the former 
place.—At Llandygwydd, Cardiganshire, J. W. 

uck, Esq. of the Middle Temple, to Sophia, 
second daughter of W. Owen Brigstocke, Esq. 
of Blaenpant, in the county of Cardigan.—-At 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Capt. G. Ferguson, 
R. N., to Elizabeth Holcombe, only daughter 
and heiress of J. Woodhouse, Esq. of Aram- 
stone-house and Yatton-court, Herts.—At St. 
Mary-le-church, J, H. Bennett, Esq. of Bally- 
more, in the county of Cork, to Miss Theodosia 
Ann Smith, eldest daughter of the late J. Smith, 
Esq. of Summer castle, Lancashire.—By special 
licence, at St. George’s Hanover square, the 
hon. H. St. John, eldest son of Visc. Bolingbroke, 
to Miss Mildmay, second daughter of the late Sir 
H. St. John Mildmay.—At Madron, in Cornwall, 
J. Scobell, Esq. lieut.-col. inthe 4th reg. of Corn- 
wall Loca! Militia, to Mrs. Linton, of Yorkshire. 
—At Mary-le-bone church, R. Chenevix, Esq. 
to the Countess de Rouault.—Mr. Montefiore, of 
Vauxhall, to Judith, fourth daughter of the late 
L. B. Cohen, Esq. of Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street.—At Clifton, Koger Eaton, Esq. of Park- 
glas, in Pembrokeshire, to Dorothea, daughter 
of E. Wilmot, Esq. of Clifton.—At St. George's 
Hanover-sq. J. Trench Berney, Esq. of Bracon- 


. hall, Norfolk, to Miss Penrice, youngest daugh- 


ter of T, Penrice, Esq. of Yarmouth.—C, P, 
Wortham, Esq. eldest son of lieut.-col. Wortham, 
of Aspeden, Herts. to Miss A. Flexney, of Little- 
court, in the same county.—At Etwall, Derby- 
shite, F. D. Astley, Esq. of Dukinficld Lodge, 
Cheshire, to Miss Susan Fysche Palmer, of Ick- 
well, Bedforlshire.Major Thursby, of the 53d 
regt, to Charlotte, second daughter of the rev. 
Euseby Isham, of Lamport, Northamptonshire. 
—At Hatfield House, Herts. Lord Delvia, eldest 
son of the Earl of Westmeath, to the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady Emiiy Cecil, the second 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Salis- 
bury. The ceremony was performed in the ele- 
gant gothic chapel, in the eastern wing of that 
magnificent chateau. The bride was superbly 
attired in a rich dress of Brussels point lace, 
which cost three hundred guineas. —At Chelsea, 
hon, T. Cranley Onslow, second son of the right 
hon. Lord Viscount Cranley, to Miss Hillier, se- 
cond and youngest daughter and co-heiress of the 
late Nathaniel Hillier, Esq. of Stoke Park, Surrey. 
C. W. G. Wynne, Esy. of Voclas Hall, Denbigh- 
shire, eldest son of the hon. C. Finch, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. H. Hillyard, of 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. — By special licence, at 
Lambeth-palace, R. N. Sutton, Esq. third son of 
the late Sir R. Sutton, Bart. of Norwood patk, 
‘Notts. to Mary Georgiana, daughter of J. M, 
Sutton, Esq. of Beliiam in the same county, and 
niece ro the Archbishop of Cantesbury.—At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Capt. Proctor, e'Jest son 
‘of Sir T. B. Proctor, Bart. of Langtey park, Nor- 
folk, to Anne, caughter of T. Gregory, Esq. 
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niece and heiress to the late T. Brograve, Esq. 
of Springfield-place, Essex.—At Hatheld, Herts, 
the Rev. E. Hodgson, vicar of Rickmansworth, 
to Georgiana, third daughter of the late W, 
Franks, Esq. of Brickili in the same county.—At 
Wisbech (after a courtship of four days), Mr. 
Jobn Vurley, gent. aged 74, to Mrs. Ann Lunn, 
hosier, azed 48 years, both of that place.—This 
isthe Afih lady that genticman has led to the 
hymeneal altar. — Rey. Townsend Selwyn, to 
Charlotte Sophia, eldest daughter of the rt. hon, 
and rev, Lord George Murray, late Bishop of St. 
David’s.—Ado!phus J. Dalrymple, Esq. maj. of 
the 19th light dragoons, eldest son of Sit Hew 
Dalrymple, to Anne, only daughter of Sir J. 
Graham, Bart.—At Lisbon, the Eari of Euston, 
eldest son of the Duke of Grafton, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the hon. Admiral Berkeley. 
—At Southill, by special licence, on Thursday 
se’nnight, the hon. Capt. Waldegrave, R. N, to 
Miss Whitbread, daughter of Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esq. M. P.—At Wandsworth, Rev. T. 
I, Strong, M.A. Rector of Titsey, Surrey, 
to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of C, Tri 
ton, Esq. of West Hill. —R. Dolton, Esq. 
of Camberwell, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
T. Wilkinson, Esq, of Milden Hall, in the county 
of Suffolk.—At St. George’s Church Hanover-sq, 
Joshua §. S. Smith, Esq. of Hamptonecourt, to 
Mrs, Thislethwayne, of the same place.—At St. 
James’s Church, Capt. Arthur Biake, of his 
Majesty’s 24th regt. of foot, to Charlotte, the 
youngest daughier of the late J. Knight, Esq. of 
Hilary House, Devon.—At St. George’s Hanover- 
sq.» by special licence, Viscount Ashbrook, to 
Emily Theopbila, eldest daughter of Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Bart. of Fern Hill, Berks,— 
R. Beckwith, Esq. merchant at Malta, to Ann, 
only daughter of J. Graham, Esq. of Highgate. 
—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Rev. W. Bingley, 
of Christchurch, Hants, to Mrs. Morgan, widow 
of late J. Morgan, Esq. of Charlotte-str.—Dr. 
Hobbs,M.D. of Swansea, to Miss M. Smith, Croy- 
don.—At St. Mary-le-bone Church, Mr. Sada, 
Paddington, to Miss Henrictia Simon, of Dema- 
rara.—At St, George’s, Bloomsbury, J. Aubert, 
Esq. of the Hon. E, 1. Company's Bengal Native 
Infantry, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 5. 
Burford, of Henrietta-str. Brunswick-sq.—At St. 
George’s Hanoyer-sq. G, Jackson, Esq. to Cot- 
delia, eldest daughter of C. Savile, Esq. Park-str. 
Westminster.—At St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, 
Mr. R. Strachan, late of Enfield, Middlesex, to 
Miss Mary Frances Farquharson, sister to Lieut.- 
Col. J. A. Farquharson, of 25th Foot.—At St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, W. Ley, Esq. to 
Frances, youngest daughter of J. Hatsell, Esq. of 
Spring Garden Terrace.—By special licence, at 
St. George's Bloomsbury, Col. Serle (South 
Hants Militia), of Montague-place, Russell-sq. 
to Miss Charlotte Fortescue, of Charlotte-str. 
Fitzroy-sq.—At Cheltenham, W. Thomas, Esq. 
Capt. in Hon, E, I, Company’s Service, Bengal 
Establishment, to Ann, eldest daughter of T. 
Hunter, Esq. of Cumberland-ptace, London.— 
At Wisbech, Mr. Clifton, aged 60, to Miss Mary 
Ann Briggs, aged 22. The bridegroom, instead 


of repeating the words ‘ from this day forward,” 
would say only ‘fiom this day fortnight ;” the 
clergyman: in consequence left the altar, but 
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after some litle time, he was solicited to return, 
the bridegroom having promised to repeat the 
roper words,—At St. Ann’s Church, Dublin, 
Lieut,-Col. Wardlaw, of 76th Regt, to Hon. 
Ann Lake, ycungest daughter of late Visc. Lake. 
By special | cence, at the Right Hon. Lady Petre’s 
in Edward-str. the Hon. Julia Peter, daughter of 
the late Rt. Hon. Lord Petre, to J. Weld, Esq. of 
Cowsfield House, in Wilts, and brother of T. 
Weld, Esq. of Lulworth Castle.—At Kintbury, 
G, Nelson, Esq. of Chaddleworth House, Berk- 
shire, to Charlotte, second daughter of W. Hal- 
letts, Esq. of Denford, in same county.—At St. 
George's in the East, Jacob Sims, Esq. of Sun 
Tavern Fields, to Mary, eldest daughter of Isaac 
Parry, Esq. of Deptford.—At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. Emanuel H. Brandt, Esq. of Ham- 
burgh, to Miss Susah Stephanie Sylvestre, of 
Geneve.—Spencer Mackay, Esq. of Bedford-place, 
London, to Miss Bell Ryan, daughter of the late 
T. Ryan, Fsq. of Liverpool.—At Eskgrove, Capt. 
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Charles Peter Hay, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s | 


Service, to Helen, eldest daughter of Sir David 
Rae, Bart.—Mr. Allatson Hodgson, to Ann, only 
child of J. Forrest, Esq. of Bean, near Green- 
hithe, Kent.—At Teignmouth, Devon, J. Hard- 
ing, Esq. of Upper Gower-str. Bedford-sq., to 
Miss Pym, sister of Capt. Pym, R. N. late of his 
imajesty’s ship Sirius At Edmonton church, 
Matthias Marshall, Esq. of Dean-str., Finsbury- 
sq. to Charlotte, youngest danghter of Mr. Hans- 
comb, Southgate.—At Cheltenham, W. Powell 
Lorymer, Esq. of Pesthyre, in Monmouthshire, 
to Cecilia, the second daughter of the late H. 
Addis, Esq. of London.—In May last, at the 
house of Lord Wm. Bentinck, Palermo, G. 
Graham, Esq. to Mad. Anne de Calvi, daughter 
of the Cnevalier Paul de Calvi, late Col. of the 
régt. of Vermandois. 
DEATHS. 

In Upper Charlotte-str. Fitzroy-sq., T. Gibbes, 
Esq. of the Auditor's Office, Somerset-place, where 
he had been a servant of the public during 40 
ears ; aged 75.—C. James, Esq. Gray’s-inn, aged 

6.—In Wimpole str., in the 82d year of her age, 
the right hon. lady Fortescue.—At Ricnmond, 
Mr. Robert Wilson, late of Friday-str. merchant, 
aged 61.—At Penzance, where he went for the 
benefit of his health, W. Buy, Esq. of the Foreign 
Post-officey London.—At Herne-hill, near Cam- 
berwell, Mrs. L.S. Winstanley, of Paternoster. 
row.—At Epping, Alfred, the son of Isaac Payne, 
aged six years. This is the third child out of 
four, in the same family, that has been carried off 
within a few weeks, by that dreadful disease, the 
croup.—Lately, at St. Petersburgh, C. Cameron, 
Esq. architect.—-Mr. Peter Lawson, of Old Broad 
str.—On 29th Sept. last, at sea, Mr. J. R. Halhed, 
aged 22; fourth mate of the Hon, E.-I. Company’s 
ship, Surrey, and second son of J. Halhed, Esq. 
of Pately, Hants-—Mr. Hall, of Aldermanbury, 
aged 59.—At Southgate, in his 90th year, R. 
White, Esa.—At Belgrave terrace, Pimlico, Paul 
Carrington Parris, Esq. of the Island of Barbadoes, 
At Badajoz, Lieut. Alfred Street, of the 40th 
regt., of the wounds he received at the assault of 
that fortress. —At Stepney-green, aged 56, J. Ni- 
eholl, Esq. late of Hatton-garden.—In Nov. last, 
at Batavia, C. Pelly, Esq. capt. of his Majesty's 
ship Bucephalus,—Ar Clapham, Joseph Smith 
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Gosse, Esq. aged 71.—In Camien-town (after a 
tedious illness, which he bore with manly fort?- 
tude, aged 37), Jotin Good Watson, Esq. nephew 
to the late Sir J. Watson, and late an officer of 
distinguished merit in his Majesty’s 76th reat. of 
foot. This long illness and early fate, was occa- 
sioned by the severe wound he received in India. 
--At Sidmouth, after a lingering illness of six 
months, J. Hunter, Esq. of Clarges-str, — W. 
Bridges, Esq. of Limehouse, aged 69.—At Berry- 
hill, St. Mary’s, Jamaica, J. Cruikshank, Esq. of 
Ballard's Valley.—At Coleshill, near Amersham, 
J. Serjeaunt, Esq. of Gower str.—At Winchester, 
Rev. E. Salter, domestic chaplain to his Roval 
Highness the late Duke of Gloucester, Canon 
Residentiary of Winchester, and Prebendary of 
York, and Rector of the Parishes of Strarfieldsage 
and Stratfield Turges, Hants.—At his seat at 
Wellow, in the county of Nottingham, Sir F. 
Molyneaux, Bart. aged 74.—R. Baldwyn, Esqe 
Treasurer of St. Bartholomew's hospital. — At 
Haughton, near Darlington, the Rev. C. Plum- 
tre, rector of that parish, to which he had been 
but lately presented by the Bishop of Durham, 
He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s college, B.A. 
1777, and M.A. 1780. He was the author of a 
work called the Christian Guide 5 or an afAempt 
to explain in a series of connected Discourses, 
the leading articles of Christianity ; designed 
principally for the use of families and-young per- 
sons ; published in 1502.— Ather house in Lower 
Berkeley-str., the Countess Dowager of Maccles- 
field Ed. Malone, Esg. a celebrated annotator 
on Shakespeare. Mr. M. died unmarried. He 
was brother of Lord Sunderlin, and, had he sur- 
vived his Lordship, would have succeeded to the 
title—At his seat, Teddesley tay, Staffordshire, 
aged 86, Sir E. Littleton, Bart. who represented 
the county of Stafford in the present and four fdr- 
mer parliaments. He was formerly of Emmanuel 
college, M.A. 1746.—The Rev. R. Parr, of St. 
Giles’s, Norwich, aged 72.—He was many years 
rector of Heigham, near that city, and also rector 
of Kirkley, Suffolk.—Aged 77, the Rev. W. Rave, 
rector of Weldon, Northampton, which rectory 
he had held upwards of 50 years—At his lodgings 
in Huntingdon, aged 87, the Rev. Favell Hopkins, 
formerly of Trinity college, B. A. 1748, M. A. 
175). For many years, such had been Mr. Hop- 
kin’s propensity to parsimony, that, although pos- 
sessed of considerable funded property, he grudged 
himself the common necessaries of life; and 
often, when walking the streets, exhibited more 
the appearance of a miserable mendicant than a 
tespectable clergyman. An anecdote is told of 
him which will briug to the reader’s remembrance 
a similar act of sordid policy in the life of old 
Elwes. Walking one Sunday morning to do duty 
ata parish church in this county, he saw in a field 
@ scarecrow;: going up to the figure, he took off 
its hat, examined it, then looked at his own, and 
finding the advantage to be in favour of the for- 
mer, he exchanged the one for the other.—Lately, 
at the White Hart Inn, at Morton-in-the-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, Lee Sugg, a celebrated ventrilo- 
quist.—Mr. C. Peat, formerly an eminent printer 
at Stamford.—At Ashford, Kent, aged 73, Rev C. 
Stoddart, sen. M. A. rector of Fenchurch, and for- 
merly of Christ college, Cambridge, B. A. 1763, 
M, A, 1706,-~At the Syn Ion, Cambri tge, aged 
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52, Mr. J. Parmenter, of Otton Belchamp, Essex, 
The death oi this gentleman was remarkabiy sud- 
den. He appeared in perfect health the whole 
cay, and attended the oratorio at St. Mary’s 
eburch ia the morning, and the concert at the 
theatre in the evening; upon his re.urn from 
which, soon after he had entered the inn, he ex- 
pired in the chair.—Aged 93, Mrs. Atice Wiite, 
of Cambridge, widow of Mr. J. Wollec White, 
formetiy of Newgate-s r. Loudon. —At Sylenam, 
Suffolk, aged 74, W. Maun, Esqg.—At Brampton, 
Hunts, after a few days iuness, Mr. W. Kowell, 
aged 86, formeily tcoant of Harthy Farm in that 
parish, which he occupied 61 years. — Aged 83, 
at the College, at Wy, Kent, the Rev. Philip 
Parsons, M.A, pwaids of 50 years minister of 
that parish, rect. of Snave and Kastwellin tue 
county. aud turmerty of Sidney College, 
B.A. 1752, M.A.1776. He was of an ancient 
family at Hadleigh in Suffolk, and the author ot 
Many imgenious publications; and, amongsc 
others, of a Collection of Monumental [nscnp- 
tions in the county of Kent, which is now become 
scarce and valuavle, Hewas mumately acquaint- 
ed with Miss Seward, Mr, Prat., and other iitera- 
ty cleracters, with whom he maintained a cor- 
sespondence till within a short period of his deutn ; 
and he dicd, as he had lived, with the piety and: 
Kesignaticn of a true cirstiau. — Aged 64, the 
Rev. J. Covie, rectur of Cantly, Norfoik, and 
minister of St. Nicholas, ipswich. He was for- 
meriy of Caius Coilege, B.A. 1771. Lately, 
an inquisition was taken at Downham market 
on the body of D. Jarvis, who having been 
acco tel by R. Eagle, in very abusive jau- 
guage, struck him, and afterwards fell into so 
ungovernable a passion that he dropt down and 
expired On proceediz a few yards. Jurors’ ver- 
dict, * Died by cxcesstve passion.” — At Wey- 
mouth, aged 64, Col. Nicholas Bayly, brother 
tothe of Uxbridge he was formerly an 
ofi-er in the Istreet, of foot guards, and atter- 
waris Col. of the Koval West Middlesex militia, 
— At Southanpto., aged 62, T. Russell, Esq. 
Captain in the bast Essex militia, youngest son 
oi tie late W. Russell, Esq. of Barningham-hall, 
Norto.k.—In_ Percy-str. aced 51, Mr. Harrison, 
the ceiebrated oratorio and conceit singer. — At 
Norih Cadbury, Somerset, the Rev. J. Askew, 
D.D. rector of that parish, and formerly Fellow 
oF Emmanuel college, B. A. 1758, M. A. 1761, 
B. D.1768, D. D. 1794.—At Brighton, aged 32. 
after a lingering illnéss borne with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation, W. Saffery, Esq. of 
the Fen Office, Temple, London, Registrar and 
Solicitor to the Hon. Corporation of Bediord Level. 
—The skill and diligence with which he dischar- 
ged the laborious duties of his office gained him 
universal esteem ; he was not more highly and 
justly respected for his professional talents than for 
his strict integrity and social worth. Like many 
others he fell a preyto consumption in the bloom 
of life, apparently brought on by tuo close an ap- 
plication to busiacss in the confined air of the 
metropolis. —At Balsbam, Cambridgeshire, Mis, E. 
Ramsden, relict of the Rev. Dr. Kamsden, for- 
merly Master of the Charter-House.—At Little 
Paxton, aged 72, Francis Loxley ;—he was 30 


years keeper cf Southoe turnpike gate, by which 


emplvyment, and his penurious way of living, he 
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is said to have died worth near two thousand 
pounds, Whilst keeper of the gate he formed a 
peacock upon a haw-bush, which stood near to 
the gate, as large as liie, and which he kept cut 
will) gicat nicety ;~=near the same spot he also 
formed out of a haw-bush, a horse, with a 
tider upon jt, as natural as life, and which he 
kept cut in great order also ; and in the hunting- 
season be would clothe the nder in a scarlet 
dress, which thousands of travellers can testify, 
Aged 89, Mr. Marshall, of Crown-court, ce- 
lcbrated for the successful treatment of disorders 
of the eye —At Truxillo, aged 33, of a fever, 
supposed to nave been occasioned by excessive fae 
tigue at the siege of Badajoz, Lieut.-Col. Squire, 
ot the Corps ot Royal Eugineers, eldest son of 
D1. squire, of Ely-place, London.—At his house, 
Lower Duryard, near Exeter, W. Kellit Hewitt, 
Ksq. late of the Island of Jamaica.—Suddenly, 
S. Manesty, Esq. late resident at Bussora, and 
Ambassador to the Persian Court, He had served 
the E, I. Company 33 years ; near 20 of these 
were employed at Bussora and in Persian dplo- 
macy,—24th of April last, in the island ot st. 
Christopher, Leut. R. J. Shipley, of the Royal 
Engineers, youngest son to the very Rev. the Dean 
of St. Asaph,—At Islington, aged 68, Mr. Ratray, 
third principal land coal meter for the City of 
London,—At Claremont, near Swansea, Hen- 
rietta, tne wife ot Sir J. Morris, Bart —In Caven- 
dish-row, Dub!in, R. Kirwan, Esq. of Gregg, 
iy the county of Galway, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
President of the Dublin Library Society, and 
member of every literary body in EuropeAt 
Walthamstow, C. Ambrose Stephenson, Esq. of 
Pamoor in the county of Bucks.—Aged 74, J. 
Woods, of Paradise-row, Stoke Newington.—At 
Pentonville, R. Owen, Esq. late of Bridewell 
Hospital, aged 76.—In Upper Grosveucr- 
street, aged 68, Mrs. Buller, widow of J, Buller, 
Esq. late of Downes, in Devonshire, and Shel- 
lingham, in Cornwall —In Great George-stteet, 
London, aged 74, Mr. S. Beckett, formerly of 
Middlewich, Chester, where he practised as a 
surgeon for the log period of 50 years, during 
which he never experienced a a day’s sickness. 
His death was occasioned by a mortification in 
his left foot; and what is very singular, his fa- 
ther and grandfather died of a similar complaint. 
—On the 19th of May, in Spain, aged 34, Capt. 
Candler, of the 50th regiment of foot, son of 
the late Mr. S. Candler of Chichester. In the 


memorable assau't by Gen. Hill, on Fort Nae - 


poleon, near the bridze of Almaraz, he was the 
first to ascend the ladders, and after giving to his 
men an example worthy of so brave an cfficer, 
he gloriously fell while leading them to victory. 
Without other interest than that which his meri- 
torious conduct procured him, he attained the 
rank he bore; which he filled to his own ho- 
nour his country’s glory.—At his house, 
lictt-place, Blackheath, J. Brent, Esq. aged 83 ; 
he had retired about 20 years from the business 
of ship-building, which he carried on for a Jong 
period with great spirit and reputation, and live 

in the bosom of his family, beloved and revered. 
—R. Williams, an East-India director —At 
Faiaborough, Warwickshire, aged 64, Wm. 
Hoilech, Esq.—At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr, 
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Webb Doman, merchant.—Of an apoplexy, A. 
Goldsmid, jun. Esq. of Great Alie-str. G odman’s- 
fields, partner in the house of A. Goldsmid, Scn, 
and Eliason, aged 42.— At his seat, Ashfield 
Lodge, near Bury St. Edmunds, after a long and 
painful illness, which he bore with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation, J. Miugay, Esq. senior 
King’s counsel, a Bencher of the laner Temple, 
Recorder of Aldborough, and many years Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. He practised as a King’s Counsel, 22 
years, and during that space of time, was distin- 
guished as the powerful rival of his friend, Lord 
Erskine. As an advocate, Mr. Mingay possessed 
a persuasive Oratory, infinite wit, and most ex- 
cellent fancy. He was an upright magistrate, 
a warm and faithful friend, a kind and benevolent 
brother, and an 2ffectionate husband. These 
were the endowments which exalted his nature, 
and will cause him to be long and deeply regret- 
ted by his relatives, and widely cxtended circle 
of acquaintance.—In New-str. Spring Gardens, 
aged 20, Mr. W. H. Manning, eldest son of W, 
Manning, Esq. M. P. Governor of the Bank.— 
At Whitechurch, Oxon, the Rev. G. Coventry 
Lichfield, M. A. Fellow of the King’s College, 
Cambridge.—C. Stedman, K:q. author of the 
History of the American War, and Comptroller 
of the Stamp Office.—At Glasgow, J. Mackenzie, 
Esq. aged 70, a gentleman of the most compre- 
hensive talents and utmost benevolence of heart. 
In agriculture, his theory has been adopted by 
the most celebrated writers of the present times, 
with whom he continued on the most intimate 
habits of acquaintance and correspondence. In 
politics he maintained the most correct and inde- 
pendent ‘priociples. In religion he incuicated 
the warmest adoration of the Deity, entire resig- 
nation to his will on al! occasion’, and content- 
ment with whatever situation he was pleased to 
allot; which Mr. Mackenzie eminently exempli- 
fied in his own conduct, being far above cither 


the smiles or frowns of fortune. E2 was a phi- | 


losopher, a patriot, and the friend of mankind. 
—Jean Ray, aged 70, died lately at Knockando, 
connty of Elgin. For the last 50 years of her 
lite, she had dressed herscif in male attire, ob- 
stinately denied her sex, and worked as a day la- 
bourer. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 
_ May 23.—On Tuesday last the prizes were ad- 
judged as follows : 
The Chancellor's Prizes, 

Latin Essay— Xenophontis res Leilicas, guibus 
ipse interfutt, narrantis cum Cesare comparatia,” 
to Mr. J. Keble, B. A. late Scholar of Corpus 
Christi college, and now Fellow of Oriel. 

English Essay—* On Translation from Dead 
Languages,” to the same gentleman. 

Latin Verse—** Coloni ab Angtid ad Americam 
miss’ to Mr. H. Latham, Undergraduate of 
Brasenose college. 

Sir Roger Newdigaie's Prize. 

English Verse—** Apollo Belvidere,” to Mr. 

Milman, Undergraluate of cvilese. 


On Wednesday, the first day of Act Term, the 
fo'lowing gentlemen were admitted :-—B. C. 
Rev. H. Farr Yeatman, of Balliol cotlege.— 
M.A, Rev. H. G. Liddell, of Brasenose col- 
lece: Rev. J. Moore, of Worcester: Rev. W. E, 
Iloney, ani Rev, Peter Johnson, of Exeter: Mre 
E. Cardweil, of Brasenose college: Rev. J. Hill, 
ot Edmund hall» Mr. Allan Steware Laing, and 
Rev. H. Turner Dryden, of Trinity college: Rev. 
J. Birt, Rev. Phipps Gerard’ Siatter, and Mr, J, 
W. Mackie, of Christchurch: Rev. F. W. John- 
son Vickery, of University college : and Mr. C, 
Barter, of Balliol college.—B. 4. W. Davies, Esq, 
of Worcester college ; H. Faulkner, and D. Lewis, 
of Magdalen hall; W. Toms, of Exeter; Wm, 
Crawley Brant, of Orie! ; W. Hesketh, and C, 
Gaunt, of Brasenose ; H. Richardson, J. Jones, 
and Walter Williams, of Jesus; C.T.‘Patrick, 
J. Fletcher, and W. Borrows, of St. Edmund 
hall; E. Law, G. H. Dashwood, and T. H. Bis- 
coe, of Christ church; W. J. Mansel, of Uni-+ 
versity college; Marmaduke Theakston, of Line 
coln; G. Picard, of Merton; G. Peché, of Pems 
broke ; and W. Wakefield, of St. John’s college. 

On Thursday. —M. 4. Mr. Martin West, and 
Rev. G. Gunning, of Merton college. 

June 6.—On Thursday, the Rev. T. Hallwards 
M.A. of Worcester college, was elected Fellow 


Mr. W. Browne, scholar of the same society, on 
the same foundation. On Wednesday the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted :—M. 4. Rev. T. 
Ha!lward, and Mr. J. Villar, of Worcester ecole 
lege; Mr. J. T. Parker, of Christchurch ; Mr, 
W. A. Shuldham, of University college ; Mr. R, 


C. Bankes, of St. Alban hall, Mr. G. Burd, of 
| Christchurch ; Mr. H. Powys, of St. John’s col- 
lege. On Thursday last:—/.4. Rev. J. Cra- 
| croft, of Brasenose college.—B, 4. Mr. R. Han- 
| nay, of Balliol college. 

June 27.—Ambrose Dawson, Esq. of Brasenose 
college, is elected Fellow of that society.—Rev, 


| W. Gwynne, of Hertford college, and Rev. Lite . 


| comb Clarke, of New college, admitted AZ. d.— 
Mr. Charles Dyson, M. A. and Scholar of Cospus 
hristi college, is unanimously elected Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon Literature, in the 100m of the 
Rev. Mr. Conybeare. 

July 4.—On Monday Mr. Bellamy was ad- 
mitied Fellow of Sr. Jolin’s college; and Mr, 
Stocker and Mr. Hawkins were admitted Scholars, 
On Tuesday Mr. J. T, Coleridge, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi college, was elected Fellow of 
Exeter college. Rev. J. Gibson, M.A. and G. 
Marshatl, M. A, were chosen Fellows of Wade 
ham college; and Mr. Griffith and Mi, Manley 


Fellow of New college. ‘ 
July 11.—The last day of Easter Term, the 


M.A. Rev. C. J. Bewicke, of Christchurch. 
8. A. Messrs. Staples, of Christchurch ; Walsh 
and Broderip, of Oriel; Nash, of Worcester ; 
Scott, of Brasenose ; Hildyard, of Trinity; Vin- 
cent, of University ; and Vilett, of St. John’s 
college. 

On 3d instant, W. St Clare, B. M. of Christe 
church, was admited Doctor in Medicine—Rev. 


of that society, on Mrs. Eaton’s foundation, and - 


M. Matthews, of Lincoln college.—B. 4. Mr. H, | 


were chosen Scholars. Mr, A. W. Hare admitted 


following gentlemen were admitted. to degrees im» 
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T. Tanner, of Balliol college ; Rev. 3. M. Patii- 
son, Bb. A. of Brasenose college, admitted Wi. 

The number of Regents in the act tis year 
was 123. 

On Tuesday last, Rev. F. Drake, B.D. and late 
Fellow of Mazdalen college, was al-uitred D. D. 
Campbell, A. and Student in Medicine, 
of Magdalen hall, was admitted 8B M—~Rev. W. 
Knatchbuil, B A. and Fellow of All Souls col- 
lege, was admitted M, A. 

CAéANMDRIDGE. 

May 22.—Rev. J. Davie, Master of Sidney 
Sussex coilege, was on Wednesday admitted D.D. 
—Rev. H. Bourton, of St. Jolin’s college, B.C.L 
—Mr. Hatch, of King’s college; Mr. H. 
Tracy, of Queen’s college ; J. Gordon, Esq. of 
St. John’s college ; Emanuel Halton, Esq ; and 
Mr. J. Paley, of Magalen, B. 4. 

June 5.—The following noblemen and gentle- 
men were admitted to degrees on Tuesday last :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—The Earl of Dum- 
fries, grandson of the Marg. of Bute, Cirist co'- 
lege ; Lord Strathaven, eldest son of the Uarl of 
Aboyne, St. John’s college ; Lord Viscount Kil- 
werth, Trinity college ; Hon, R. Melville, Tri- 
nity college; Hon. W. Mackenzie, ‘Trinity col- 
lege; J Alex, Stewart, Esq. ‘isinity college ; C. 
Brodrick, Esq. St. John’s college. 

Masters of Arts.—Roger Butler Clough, and 
Joseph Cotterill, of St. John’s college. 

Bachelor of Aris. —W. Manley, Fellow of 
King’s college. 

Rev. Benedict Chapman, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius college, was on Monday last appointed 
President of that society. 

‘June 12.—W, Wallace, Esq. of Sidney college, 
was on Monday admitted Bachelor in Civi! Law. 

Bachelor of Arts.—C. R. Pieston, Esq. of 
Trinity college. 

Sir W. Browne’s gold medals, for the best Latin 
and Greek odes, have this year been adjudged to 

Latin Ode.—Marmaduke Lawson, St. John’s. 

Greek Ode.—John Tyas, of Trinity college. 

June 26.—Rev. R. Anlezark, of Christ college, 
admitted M. A.; and Mr, W. James, of Trinity 
college, B. A. 

The Members’ prizes for the present year are 
adjudged to Mr. I’. Musgrave and Mr. J. Ashe 
bridge, of Trinity college, Senior Bachelors ; and 
to Mr. J. W. Evans, of Trinity college, and \ir, 
Edward Bloomfield, Fellow of Emmanuel col- 
lege, Middle Bachelors. 

The Norrisian prize for this year is adjudged to 
Mr, C. Jobson Lyon, B. A. of Trinity college. 

The Rev, R. Kedington, M.A. has been clected 
a Senior Fellow, and the Rev. Burroughes Thomas 
Norgate,,B. A. a Junior Fellow of Caius college, 

July 10.—CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT. 

2 Doctors in Divinity —Rev. Johnson Atkin- 
son Busfield, of Clare hall, one of the preachers 
atthe Asylum; and Rev. J. Davie, Master of 
Sidney's college. 

Doctor in Musiy.—G. Chard, Catharine hall, 

6 Bachelors in Divini'y.—Rev. W. Benson, 
Ramsden, Christ college ; Morgan Walter Jones, 
Fellow of St. John’s; Reginald Bligh, Fellow of 
St. John’s; W. Dealtry, Fellow of Trinity; H.E. 
Holland, Fellow of Emmanuel; Birkett Dawson, 


vf Emmanuel college, 


16 Bachelors in Civil Law.—G. Bankes, W. 
Wapshaw, R. Hodeson, G. otoke:, J. Lynesy 
T. Blake, G. Grimsionue, J. Stephen, and 
Gape, of Trinttv hail; Francis |hompson, E, 
Thurlow, H. Boulton, and G. Acton, St. John's 
college ; ‘I. H. Stirling, Magdalen ; W. Wallace, 
Sidney 3 and T. Walker, of ct. Petre’s college. 

Bachelor in Physic. —W. Wilson, of St. Peter's, 

2 Practitioners in Physic.—Jos, Tnackeray, of 
King’s college, and J. Haviland, of St. John’s, 

Bachelor wn Music.—J. Camidge, Catharine 
hall. 

13 Honorary Masters of Arts. — Lord Gage, 
Lord G. Tayior, Hon. T. Stapleton, Elon. Fred. 
Kinnaird, Sir W. Hort, Bart. Lord Kilworth, 
Hoa, R. Melville. Hon, W .Mackenzie, J. A. 
Stewart, Esq. ot Trinity college; Lord Stratha- 
ven, ad Charles Brodrick, Esq. of St John’s 
college; the Earl of Dumfnes, and J. Fitzgerald, 
Esq. Chiist college. 

91 Masters of Aris. —Trinity College—Messts. 
Pearson, Jeremy, Wheelwright, Pugh, Grylts, 
Arkwright, Barnaby, Yarker, Lyon, Johnson, 
Gilby, M‘ Arthur, Mackenzie, Bedford, Camp- 
bell, Champain, Gower, Hewgill, Hargrave, 
Handiey, Fortescue, Townley, Lioyd, Marett, 
Eagle, Franks, Warburton... 

St. John’s Coilege.—Messrs. Purrier, Roberts, 
Clough, Cotterill, Thornhill, Harrison, Con- 
nop, Lateward, Blackburn. 9 

King’s College. — Messrs. Ekin, Camplin, 
Bernard, Richaids, Jun. Choimley, Slingsby, 5 

St. Peter's College.—Messts Crott, Gren- 
wood, King, Fallowiield, 5 

Ciare Hall.—Miessts. Evans, Leeson, Lucas, 
Hutchesson, Gretton, Haike, Howatd...... 7 

Pemlroke.—Messrs. Hodgson, Fox ...... 2 

Caius Collece.—Messrs. Thruston, Johnson, 
Tumer, Standly, Alderson... ...... 

Trinity Hall.—Messts. Hutchins, Gostlivg, 

Corpus Christi College.—Messrs. Douglas, 

Queen's College.—Messrs. Gorham, Beevor, 
Howard, Hey, Glover, Thompson,......... 6 

Catherine Hall.—Messts. Dealtry, Geldart, 
3 

Jesus Collezge.—Messrs. Hill, Ward ...... 2 

Christ College.—Messrs. Allautt, Anlezark, 

Magdalen. —Messrs. Fisher, Baker........ 2 

Emmanuel.—Messrs. Pyne, Freke, Bayley, 

Sidney.—Messrs. Smedley, Carew, Henson, 
Downing Coliege —Mr. Hewett 

Rey. T. Fallowfield and the Rev. John Green- 
wood, of St. Peter’s college, are elected Founda- 
tion Fellows of that Society. 

Hon. C. Fox Maitland, youngest son of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, is admitted at Trinity college. 

The English declamation prizes at Trinity col- 
lege have this year been adjudged to Messrs. Kin- 
dersiey, Elliot, and Ingle.—And the Latin declae 
mation prizes to Messrs. C. Musgrave, and Sumner, 

John Ayrton Paris, M. B. of Caius college, 
physician to Westminster Hospital, was on Wed- 
nesday last admitted Doctor in Physic, 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the brder of their 
dates, with the Attornies. Extracted correctly 
Srom the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—June 16th, 1812. 

Werninck, J. Gottlob, Piymouth, merchant. 

BANKRUPTs, 

Ashbie, Monckton-Fariey, quarryman. Baxter 
and Martin, Purnivai’s Inn. 

Beeston, J. Nottinghatn, baker. tt, Jeyes, Charlotte- 
Street, Fitzroy-square, 

Carter, R. Frampton upon-Severn, Gloucestershire, meal- 
man. Edmunds and Son, Lincoln’s-lon. 

Dufrene, J. Leeds, merchant. Att. Gale and Son, Bed- 
ford-street, Bedford-row. 

Dwyer W. Holborn-hiil, bookseller. Att, Gale and 
Son, Bedford-sireet, Bedford-row. 

Hotson, J. Old City Ciambers, merchant. 4tt. Pearce 
and Son, Swithin’s lane. 

Linnell, J. Streatham-street, Bloomsbury, carver and 
gilder. Atl, Popkin, Dean-street, Soho.” 

Ourry, J. A. Greenwich, broker. dit. Dawes, Ange!- 
court, Flrogmortou street. 

Paddock, J. Cattereil in the Hamlet of Alfrick, Wor- 
cester, dealer, 4t. Pugh, Bernard-street, Russell 
Square. 

Studd, W. Woodbridge, Suffolk, malster. Taylor, 
John-street, Bedford: row. 

Townsend, W. Bristol, haperdasher. Varrant and Coa 
Chancery Lane. 


Watkins, T. Plymouth Dock, tavern-keeper. Att. Wil- | 


liams and Dorke, Princcs-street, Bediord-row. 

Weils, T. .Well-street, Cripplegate, pocketbook-maker, 

Ait. Gale and Son, Bedforc-street, Bedfurd-row. 
CERTIPICATES,—July 11. 

G. A. Wylie, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, mer- 
chant.—W. Preston, Manchester, butcher.—J. Lewing- 
ton, Leman-street, Gaodman’s-fieids, plumber. —G. and 
J. Arnall, Birmingham, merchants —R. favlor, Deia- 

“ny-place, St. Pancras, carpenter.E. Townsend, Biox- 
wich, Staffordshire, rope maker.—J. Caswell, Green- 
hills rents, baker. —A. L. Pfeil and £. A. Van Voorst, 
Bishopsgate-street-within, merchants —s. Baggins, Bir- 
mingham, cruet-frame manufacturer.—R. Steriker, Ep- 
som, innkeeper.—J. Gieatorex, New-road, wine-mer- 
chant.—R. James, New London-street, merchant, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—June 20. 
Cooper, R. Dean’s buildings, Luck’s-fields, baker. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Brooman, T. Margite, grocer. Att. Taylor, John-strect, 
Bedfoad-row. 

Brown, J. Novman-street, blue-maker, 4ft, Holloway, 
Chancery-line. 

Burrell, M. King’s Lynn, Norfulk, ironmonger. Aft. 
Willis, Fairthorne, and Clarke, Warnford Court. 

Burt, C. Duke's Head-passage, Newgate-market, vic tualler. 
Att. Dobbins, Furniva.’s-yin. 

Day, T, West Cowes, merchant. Aft, Worsley, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

Duncan, L. Kidderminster, shopkeeper. Att. Kibbieabite, 
Rowland and Kobinson, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Greig, C. New Bridge-strect, merchant. tt. Bell and 
Broderick, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 

Jenuings, Kk. Chertsey, Surrey, bricklayer. Att, Clerke 
and Grazebrooke, Chertsey, 

King, W. jus. Rochester, grocer. Att, Osbaldeston, Lit- 
tle Tower-strect. 

Marsh, R. Old Broad-street, silk-broker, d/?, Wash- 
brough, Sua-court, Cornhill. 

Smith, T. Ledbury, Herefordshire, miller. Edmunds, 
Lincoln’s inn. 

Swanby, J. Hythe, linen-draper, 4¢t, Donnollon, Cop- 
thall-buildings, Throgmortou-street. 

Thirkeli, Joe’s Cofiee-house, wine-merchant. Green- 
well, Gray’s-inu-squaare. 
Tickridge, J. Duke-street, Westminster, Att. Price, 

Warwick-sireet, Golden-square, 
Ward, J. Birmingham, factor. tt. Bleasdall, Alexander 
and Holme, New-inn. 
Wyatt, T. Bexley, Kent, baker, Au. Turner, Red Lion 
Square. 


CERTIFICATES.—July 7. 


W. Manby, Strand, oi! and colourman.—J. Davis, Golden. 


horse-lane, Aldersgate.street, coach-master, —D. Steel, 
Drury-iane, baker.—W. Osborn, Aldgate-Hich-strect, 
victualler.—TI, Bolton, Worcester, vintner.—G. Render 
and S. Render, Leeds, linen-d rs.—S. Blagbtrough, 
Leeds, merchant.—G. Masters, Speenham Land, near 
Newbury, maiteter, — W. Lowe, Koyion, Lancasier, 


machine-maker.—R. Abbott, Thomas-street, Horsely- 
spirit-merchant.—R. Foxton, Manchester, but- 
cher. 


BANKRUPTCIES SU PERSEDED.—June 23. 
Chaffey, R. Maudlin, Devon, clothier. ; 
Bartlett, C.C. and J. Burt, Norton-under-Hampden, So 
merset, tinmen. 


BANKRU PTS. 

Carter, T. Charles-street, Northampron-square, mariner. 
Att. Carter, Lant-street, Southwark. 

Fowler, J. Portsmouth, merchant. Ait. W. and J. Allen, 
C littord’s-Inn. 

Haley, G. Plymouth Dock, china and glass merchants. 
4tt. Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Holmes, T. Warwick, grocer. Alt, Smart, Staple’s-Inn. 

lrens, T. Bilston, Stafford, woollen-draper. Att, Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry. 

Mason, J. Liverpool, merchant. Att, Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lne. 

Newton, J. Stockport, grocer. Att. Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton-buridings, Chancery-lane. 

Nightingale, T. -Watling-street, warehouseman. Able 
Adims, Old Jewry. 

Pitt, J. Swan-street, Minories, butcher. Att. Wildey 
Warwick-square, Newwate street. 

Pott, T. Tamwoith, Warwick, innkeeper, 4¢. Owre 
aod Hicks, Barilett's-buildings, Holborn. 

Richards, J. Newgate-street, warehouseman, Alt. Par- 
to:, Walbrock,. 

Russell, W. ipswich, maltster. ft. Taylor, John-street, 
Bedford-row 

Thomas, J. Bristol, taylor. Att. Whitcombe and King, 
Serjeant’s inn, Fieet-street. 

Ward, F. Great Portiand-street, linen-draper. Att, Bice 
kertou, Symond’sinn, Chancery-lane. 

CERTIFICATES.—July 14. 

J. Coles, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, jeweller.—J. Ge 
Weddell and J. Lloyd, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, 
cornfactors. J. Bryant and T. Catchpool, Ipswicit 
maltsters.—W. Reeves, Great Witcombe, corn-dealer. 
—A, Davidson and J. Davidsoa, jun. South Blyth, Nor- 
thumberiaud, ship builders, — J. Jacobs, King James 
Siaus, Wapping, victualler.—S. Atkins, Bridgewater. 
square, watch case maker.—J. Binns, Tottenham-street, 
founder.—A, Robe, Bristol, merchant.—W. Humphtis, 
Cheltenham, nter.—J. Carter, Stratford-green, 
Essex, victualle . L. Bellamy, South-crescent, Tvt- 
tenliam-court-road, music-selley. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—June 27. 

James, R. Radford, Somersetshire, timber dealer. 

Chafley, B. Norton-under-Hamden, sail-cloth-maker, 

Dean, \W. Salisbury, linen-draper. 

Roper, R. Houndsditch, timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Blackburn, T. Mount-street, Whitechapel-road, master. 
mariner. Alt. Savage, Hatton-garden. 

Braham, J. Manchester, broker. dist. Huxley, Temple. 

Cox, M. and J. Emsworth, Southamptonshire, innkeeper, 
4tt. Townsend, Staple-inn. 

rane, J. Ealing, baker, Ads. Bremidge, Dyer’s-buildings. 

Edwards, J. Regency-place, Blackfriar’s-road, apothecary, 
Att. Pearson, Temple. 

Eila, S. Loughborough, hosier. Lyon, Gray’s-inn. 

Fitch, J. King-street, Golden-square, wine-merchant. dit. 
Chapman aud Sieveus, Little 51. Thomas Aposile, 

Gordon, A. Wormwood-street, merchant. Al. Shet- 
wood and Hutchison, Cushion-court, Old Broad-street. 

Heiden, Leonard-square, Finsbury, haberdasher, tt. 
James, Bucklersbury. 

Henderson, J. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, surgeons 
it. Rogers, Frith-street, Soho. 

Marsh, H. Broadway, Westminster, victualler, Att. 
Cross and Child, King street, Southwark. 

Moor, M. Great Yarmouth, chinaman, ~dtt, Stevens and 
Co, Old Jewry. 

Pool, W. Owen’s-place, Goswell-street-road, coal-mer- 
chant. dt, Welch, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 

Simpson, W. Milibank-street, Westminster, coal-mer- 
Chant. Att. Sherwood and Hutchinson, Cushion-court, 
Oid Broad-street. 

Thomas, E. Denmark-court, Go'den-lane, printer, Ait. 
Langley, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Tupper, J. East Donyland, Essex, maltster. ft. Milne 
aud Pairy, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES.—July 18. 

G. Hooper, Long-aliey, otherwise Little Cheapside, Moor- 
fields, victualler.—H- DoggereH, Milton, Dorsetshire, 
cheesemonger.—A. Mundy, Wilts, victualler.—E. Levy, 
Exeter, merchant.—W. Strong, Bath, sadler.—W. Ben- 
nett, Merton, Survey, calico-printer.—B. ‘Jones, Hat- 
clifle Highway, sivpseller,— J, Powell, London-road, 

> 
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Surrey, haberdasher.—S. J. Bargerbur, J. S. Bargerbur, 
8.8. bargerbur, A. 8. Bargerbur, A. S. Bargerbur, aad 
J. S. Bargerbur, Burr-street, East Smithheld, . ship- 
owners. — D, Lacour, Drewer-street, Golden-square, 
oldsmith.—&. Cruly, Sloane-street, merejant.— 
. Swan and R. Anderson, Wapping wall, merchants.— 
T. Clarke, Exeter, draper.—T. Chapmaa, S.rand, iron- 
Moner.—A. L. Pfeil, Bishopsgate-street Within, mer- 
chaut.—N. Chapman, Stockport, cotton-manufacturer. 
—G. Swan, Wapping-vall, merchant. -— W. Green, 
Kingston-upon-Hul!, druggist. — W. Heath, Hanley, 
Stallordshire, ironmonger.—3. Lane, Petworth, Sussex, 
linen-draper.—S. Wheatley, Bristol, dealer. 


BANKRUPTS.—June 30. 


Ancoll, G. and J. Wallington, Surrey, calico-printers, 
4it. Bourdilion and Hewitt, Littie Friday Street, 

Birtles, R. Birmingham, factor. st. Baxter and Martin, 
Furnival’s ino. 

Burchail, J. Hindley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. Aft. 
Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

€alien, J. Portsea, draper. dit. 
and Holme, New-inn. 

Coope, G. Presiwich, Lancashire, joiner. Alt, Edge, In- 
ner ‘Temp.e. 

€rakanthorp, H 

street, 

C. Cullerevats, Northumbeiland, rope maker. 

and Brourick, Bow-lane. 

Lavender, W. Offcrtow, Cheshire, .cotton-spinner., Als. 
Edge, Inner Temple. 

Nokes, W. Norwich, merchant. it. Windus and Holta- 
way, Chancery-line, 

RBovcit, W. Biuc- anchor-road, Surrey, miller. Brown, 
Blackman sirect, Southwark. 

CERTILICATES.—July 21. 


Pritchard, St. Pau!’s Church-yard, chinaman. — T+ 
Dod, Liverpool, butcher.—J. Perriman, jun. Ottery 
Saint Marv, Devonshire, builder.—C. Dudtield, Tewkes- 
bury, inakeeper.—T. Hawke, jun. Great Yarmouth, 
muliwright.-- W. Leverton, merchant,— 
T. Nelson, Manchester, machine-maker.—J. Dixon and 
B. Dixon, Liverpool, merchints.—J. Turner anu T, 
Turnet, Sheela, merchants.—W. Webber, Bristol, 
dcaler.—F. Cianchettini, New Bond-street, niusic-seller, 
—J. Dodson, Cranbrook, Kent, brewer.—J. Parsons, 
Bread-street-hill, callenderer. — S$. Sheffield, Aldgate 
High-street, butcher. —F. A. L.S. Van Linschoten, Hack- 
uty-road, colour-manufactwer. 


BANKRUPTS.—July 4. 


Aspinall, J. Sonthowram, Yorkshire, stonc-merchant. Ait. 
Netuleford, Norfolk Street, Scrand. 

Bock, W. Liverpool, merchant. Aft. Blackstock and 
Bunce, Temple. 

Rowers, J. Stockport, cotton-spinner. Att, Hurd, Temple, 

Darby, T. New Sanrwm, linen-draper. Ati. Jenkins and 
Co. inn. 

Dixon, T.. Hulme, Lancashire, builder. Att. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Frost, R. Greenland Dock, Rotherhithe, victualler. 
Hunt, Warwick Court, Gray’s-Ion. 

Godrich, W. Daventry, Noriuamptonsbire, wine-merchant. 
dit. Hillyard and King, Coptiall Court. 

Bowell, J. Dartmouth, grocer. 4it. Blandford and Mar- 
ray, Temple. 

Jones, T. North Shields, grocer, Att. Setree, Bell Court, 
Walbrook. 

Milliken, H. B. Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, sugar- 
tefiner. Collins and Waller, Spital Square. 

Nelson, M. Manchester, victualler. és. Tarrant and Co. 
Chancery Lane. 

Mightingale, W. Manchester, mauufacturer. Long- 
Reckitt, Gray’s-Inn. 

Peppin, R. Dulvertou, Somersetshire, shopkeeper. Alt. 

ott, Upper Guiidiord Sirect, Russell Square. 

Worley, E. Brochham, Surrey, dealer. itt. Lee, Three 
Crown Square, Southwark. 

Wrighton, D. Birmingham, printer. Nicholls, Gray’s 
Square. 

Young, 8. Grange Road, Bermondsey, drug grinder. Jit. 
Pearse, Salisuury Square. 

CERTIFICAVES.—VJuly 25. 

P. Proctor, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, ship-broker.—F. 
Holmes, Vere Street, Oxford Road, merchant.—W 
Pootoer, Hercules Buildings, Lambeih, unde’ -wiiter.— 
T. P. Adams, Abchurch Lane, merchant.—M. Parker, 
Ripon, Yorkshire, shopkeeper.—T. Bull, \adhurst, 
Sussex, shopkeeper..-G. Sprague, Topsham, Devon- 
shire, rope maker. —W. Powell, Casile Court, Birchin 
Lare, bill-broker.—C. Behrends, Artillery Court, Cius- 
well Street, merchant.—R. Fell, Holloway, plumber. — 
R. Friday, jun, Isleworth, corn-dealer—R, Kogers, 


leasdale, Alexander 


Averpocl, hardwareman. Windle, 
rd-row. 


List of Bankrupts, &c. 


Claie Court, Drury Lane, broket.J. Heritage, Lco- 
minster, Herefordsiiire, horse-dealer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—July 7. 
Skipper, 8. Norwich, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Powker, J. Tavorley, Cheshire, stay-maker, Att, Bour- 
dition and Hewitt, Little Friday Street. 

Broaduurst, F. Norfoik Street, Strand, merchant, Atte 
Lys, Took’s Ccuct, Cursitor Street. 

Browne, G. 1. Jolin Str_et, Belford Row, scrivener. 
Lowes aau Cowoura, Tempie. 

Etches, J. High Holborn, haberdasher. Farrers, 
Charch Court, Lathbury. 

Fearns, R. Twickenham, poulicrer. Att. Kyall, Cross 
Street, Newington. 

Field, 8. Hooleign Park, Surrey, dealer, tt. Clutton, St. 
Thomas’s Streei, Southwark. 

Hadden, R. Biriningham, victualler. lt. Egerton, Gray’s 
Inn Square. 

Mark, J. Queenhithe, maltfactor. 4t/. Parnther and Son, 
Loudon Street. 

Newton, W. Davenport, Cheshire, corn-dealer. Att. 
Edge, Inner Tempe. 

Smith, J. Cheisea, surgeon. Att. W. Smith, Bedford 


ow, 

Wait, T. Portsea, house-carpenter, Att, R. Hait, Uorts- 
mouth, 

Whitehead, A. Barn - within - Saddlewerth, Yorkshire, 
clothier, 41/. Ciarke and Richards, Chancery Lane. 

Williams, R. Worcester, timber-merchant. Ast. Platt, 
Temple. 

Yates, J. Manchester, ironmenger. 4/#. Milne and Parry, 
Teinple. 


CERTIFICATES.—July 28, 


E. Nixon, Manchester, merchant.—T. Oom, J. EB. Hool- 
boom, P. i. Fenton, and T, A. Knoblock, New Broad 
Sureet, merchants. —H. Ogbun, Crown Street, Finsbury 
are, fringe-maker. — R. Leigh and D. Armstrong, 
Liverpool, merchants.—W. Storie, Warwick Street, 
Charing Cross, tailor.—A. Young, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
insurance broker.—J. Burgiss, sen. Uxbsidge, stone- 
mason.—J. Rov r, Norwich, wovllen-draper.—J, Cle- 
mence, Nurthninberland Sircet, Mary-le-boane, carpen- 
ter.—W. Barnet, Whetstone, deaicr.—J. Crowther, 
Mauchester, victualler.--1. Webb, Sheerness, slopseller. 


BANKRUPTS.—July 11. 
Appleton, C. Lyme, Dorsetshire, mariner. Att. Boswelk 
and Buckie, St. Michael’s Church Yard. 
O'Brien, J. and T. Lynch, Bloomsbury Square, Irish 
Iinen merchants, G. Morton, Gray’s-Inn-square, 
Bourne, J. Biackfriar’s Koad, cheesemonger. Ais. 
tindale, Biward street, Cavendish Square, 

Brook, J. Maltuv, Yorkshire, grocer. Att. Osbaldeston, 
Little Tower Street. 

Busby, W. Duke Street, Manchester Square, haberdasher. 
Ail, Dimes, Friday street, Cheapside. 

Dyson, S.. Muddersheld, spirit. merchant, Aft. Bigg, 
Southampton Buildings. 

Fair, J. Manchester, warehouscman. Att. Milne and 
Parry, Temple 

Goodwin, J. F. Abchureh Lane, tavern-keeper. Att. 
Sherwood, Canterbury Square, Southwark. 

Graddon, J. H. Russell Street, Covent Garden, taylor. 
Att, Plait. Tempie. 

Hali, C. Cheapside, milliner. 4/t. Hindman, Dyer’s Court, 
Aldermanbury. 

Hayward, R. Walworth, builder, tt. Lee, Three Crown 
Square, Southwark, 

Isaacs, M. Sheerness, slopseller. Ast. Temp!er and Glynes, 
Durr Street, East Smithtieid. 

Munford, €. Stroud, Kent, grocer. Att, Noy and Pope, 
Mincing Lane, ‘Tower Street. 

Need, M. Featherstone Street, City Road, waichcase- 
maker. Ait.G. Atkinson, Castle Street, Fatcon Square. 

Owen, T. Whitcross Street, grocer. Ati. Collingwood, 
St. Saviour’s Church Yard, Southwark. 

Robertson, J. Bush Lane, Cannon Street, merchant. Ait, 
Few, and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CERTIFICATES.—August 

J. Johnson, Congleton, Cheshire, cotton-spinner.—W. 
Purnell, Bristol, corn-afctor.—R. Bell, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ollen-draper.—R. Radelrit, Monkwearmouth- 
Shore, Durham, ship-builder.—C. Deale, Newgate Street, 
tailor.—J. Thwrson, Catherine Street, Strand, uphol- 
sterer.—J. Williamston, Tonbridge Place, New Road 
builder.—W. Manners, Southwark, haberdasher.—W, 
Poll«rd, sen. and W. Poflard, jun. Bristol, merchants, 
—W., Metcalf, Banks-Mill, Durham, miiler.—T, Moore, 
Worthing, builder.—H. Leadbetier, Ince within Macker- 
ficld, Lancashire, innkeeper, 
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Tatiow,* London Average per cwt. | 
Soap, yellow, 75s.0d; mottled, 100s.; curd,104s. | 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od; moulds, 14s. Ou. 


ink the offal. coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
3812, ad 8 d de ne 16 45 4 4 
May 2516 6/6 417 0/6 8(8 0 6 Wg 
416 2|6 8/6 8/810 * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
May 2516 016 016 6/6 6 
June 1/6 01/6 016 8\6 017 7 33 328 ia 
8}6 0/6 016 0|7 6 se | 
St. James’s.*  Whitechapel.* June2! | 52 58 [50 29,52 10 Stormy | 
Hay. Hay ‘Straw. <2 55 60 50 | 35 Showery 
23|53 61/52) ,89 42.Showery 
May 2516 66/3 00] 6 00 24/51 63.| 54) ,9Q 57 Showery 
June 1/6 00/218 0] 6 00/3 00 25153 66/54) ,80 32 Showey 
8/6 00/3 00] 6 00 | 26|53 52/43) 0 Rein 
1535 150)3 00] 6 OO;2180 27154 62/152' ,80 36 Fair 
Butts, 50 to 56lb.23d. | Flat Ordinary — 16d. | | 
a Dressing Hides 19 Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 30 60 70 | 56 29,89 24 Showery ‘il @ 
= CropHidesforcut.18 perdozen — 36 July 1 158 62157, © Rain 
: Ditto, 50 to 70—42— 59 601 55 | 70 46 Snowery } 


2 
3 | 54 59] 49 389 47 Fair 
4:52 60] 59 30,02 406 Showery 
62153 | 26 Shewery 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


6161 66) 56 69 Fair 

May 25; 8,969 quarters. Average 129s. 7'54% 73159 73 Fate 

EJune 1] 5,580— — — — 129 | 8 60 72/55 435 68 Fair 
8] 4,133 — — — — 130 OF 9 57 60 Fate 
15} 5507— — — —126 4 10 64 70157 433 | 66 Faie 


11 | 60 68 | 58 »36 64 Fair, 
1259 65152 414) 45 Fair 
13154 64; 58 70 Fair 
14 60 65); 50 | 66 Fair 
: f 2 88 Fair 
10 658 «665 | 60 29.92) Rain 


May 25 | 10,014 sacks. Average 109s.54d, 
June 1/11,842— — — 109 
— — — 109 24 
— — — 10 


Peck Loaf. Half Peck.  Quartern. 
» May 25] 6s. Od. | 3s. Od. Is. 6d, 


FLOUR. 


on 
on 
- 


é | 62 68 | 60 30,00 56 Cloudy 
<June 1} 6 4 18 66 76 | 63 393 62 Fair | 
8} 6 4 3 2 19 64 66! 62 29,80 23 Rain 
1546 8 |3 4 [18 20 64 66/60 ,70, 29 Stormy 
* The highest price of the market. 
American pot-ash, per cwt. 110 Oto 2 2 O Lead, white........ton 40 0 O wu UW 0 | { 
Dito pearl........ 110 0 2 § O Logwood ton 16 00 00 6 
2 2 Madder, Dutch crop.cwt. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
7 Brandy, Coniac .. 112-0 1124. 6 1 
Camphire, refined....1b. 0 6 3 © O Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 17 0 0 00 0 
Ditto unrefined . _cwt. 19 0 90 0 0 0! Ditto spermaceti.:ton 85 0 0 000 
Cochineal, garbied 1 LL O Ditowhale 40 0 0 42 00 
Ditto, East 059 © 6 3. Ditto Florence, £ chest 2 14 0 216 o 
Coffee, fine........ cwt 32 6 0 3.15 Pitch, Stockholm,..ewr. 1 0 O 000 
= Ditto ordinary. . 2°20 210 O Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 715 0 810 6 
2 Cotton Wool Surinam, |b. Oak Rice, 2°90 @ 
. Ditto Jamaica.... O 1 O 1 3) Rum, Jamaica ...igal.'0 4'3 2 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 011 0 1 Ditto Leward Island 0 3 040 
DittoEast-India...... 0 10 #O 1 6 Saltpetie, East-India,cwt. 341 0 314 0 
Urants, Zant ....cwt. 4 0 4 4 O Silk, thrown, Italian. lb. 3 2 0 
Glephants’ Teeth ...... 26 0 0 0 O Silk, raw, Dito... 17 0 20 6 
a se | Scrivelloes 8 0 0 10 0 O Taliow, English....cwt. 3.18 0 000 
Flax, Riga. 0-0 0 Ditto, Russia, white. 312 0 
Ditto Petersburgh 105 0 0 0 0 Ditto— yellow.. 310 O ov 0 
t Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 0 8 8 Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 1 15 00 
te Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 110 0 O O Tinin blocks......cwt. 617 0 00 0 
DittoEnglish........ 015 6 0 0 O Maryl.....1b 0 0 3 6 08k 
38 Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt. 4 10 0 810 0; Dito Virginia...... 0 0 4 00 8 
Hemp, Riga........ton 94 0 0 O O Wax,Guinca......cwe 9 10 0 1000 
pitto 95 0 0 0 0 (Greenl.) ten. 0 310 6 
‘a Hops ..........-.bag 5 5 0 8 Q Wine, Red Ports... pipel20 0 0 130 0 
ad Indigo, Caracca......1b, O11 6 012 0) Divo Lisbon ........100 0 0 120 0 0 
Ditto East-India OF 11 Ditto Madeira........100 0 0 130 0 0 
British bars, ..ton 15 0 0 0 O Ditto Vidonia........ 809 0 0 94 0 0 
Te ‘Ditto Swedish........ 23 0 0 0 0 0} Ditto Calcaveila...:..110 0 0 126 0 0 
Ditto Norway........ 22 00 000 Ditto Sherry.... butt. 105-0 1290 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 30 0 0 0 0 °| Ditto Mountain...... 75 0 @ 100 0 0 
Dito 29 0 O O! Ditto Ciaiet,....hogs.75 0 0 110 @ o 
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Amsterdam, 2 us, 30-6 ——Ditto at si 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


ght, 29-10—-—Rortterdam, 9-5 ——Hamburgh, 28-6——Altona, 28-7 


Paris, T day*s date, 19-6-———Ditto, 2 us. 19e10——Madrid in paper-———Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, in paper 
——Cadiz, eff. 48-———Bilboa ——Palermo, per 0g. 125d. ——Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54——Venice, eff. 52 
——Naples, 42—-Lisbon, 68}——Oporto, 69——-Dublin, per cent, 10f—— Cork, dito 10§——Agio 
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16215 
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231216 | 56§ 
25/215 
265 — 
27} — | 553 
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July 1) — 
11217 | 56 
13216 | 56 
14217 | 55% 
17215 | 563 
182163) 57 


London Premiums of Insurance, July 20th, 1812. 


Hull, Newcastle, 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 


America. 
At 12 gs. ToMusquito shore, Honduras, &c. 


return 6/.—To East-Indies, out and home. 


—East-Indies to London.— Windward and 
Leeward Islands to U.S, of America, Que 


bec. Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


At 25gs Newfoundland, to Jamaica, and 
Leeward Islands. 


,&c. to New- 


ships), return 21.— From Poole 


foundland 
ships). 


, to U. S,of America, (American 


A 


Madeira, return 


Gibraltar, 
At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


. To Madeira, to U.S. of America. 
maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazil and So. 


America, return 4J. 
At 10 gs, Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


To Yarmouth, 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 


At l#gs. 
At 2 gs. 


Ports of Scotland, 
th, and Plymouth. 


Weymouth, 


or Waterford. 


Derry, Limerick, 
&c.—From Liver 


Dublin, Cork, 
Bristol, &c. to Dublin, Cork 


—Bengal, Madras, or China. 
At 4¢s. Se. Helena 


Bristol, Chester, 
—Dublin, 


Dartmou 
At 3 gs. 


or Cape of Good Hope, 


Cork, &c. to London, (Comp. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. from 20th June to 
20th July, 1812, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 


London. 


London Dock Stock, £—. —s. to £—. —— West-India Dock, £—to £—. —— East-India Dock, 
£113, — Globe Assurance Stock, £—, — Imperial ditto Shares, £58 to £—. — Eagle ditto ditto, £4. 0s.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £2. 15s. — Atlas ditto ditto, £—. — East-London Water-Works, £79 to £80. — Keat ditto 
ditto, £68.—London Institution Shares, £51. —s.—-Grand Junction Canal ditto, £225 to £—.—Kennet and 
Avon, £25.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205.—Wilts and Berks, £19. £20. to £19. 10s.—Thames and Medway, 
£30.—Huddersfieid, £20.—Grand Surrey, £133.—Grand Western, £26 to £— Discount,—Grand Union, 
£20, 10s. Discount, 
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